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The line bends— 
it gives—as the 
mighty fullback 
plunges through. 
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HEAD down and body bent—cleats digging the hardened turf— 
Dahl Strickler bores into the living barrier that looms before him. 


That seemingly impossible mass of bone and sinew. 


Time and again the Dayton line is forced to yield under the impact 
of the powerful charges of the Morton High fullback. “Soft Heart” 
Strickler has been tricked and is paying back with a vengeance. 


ryy a ea en Dn 2 l. rer y. 
The Gentleman Fullback 
By Harold M. Sherman 


AND this is only TRICKLER was a ‘‘wow’”’ of a fellow—a good sport 
~~ one of the many ; all around. Morton High’s most versatile athlete. 
big. y. a L IFE “4 But he had an uncommon weakness. An exaggerated 
month. Get your — idea of sportsmanship. He was too utterly considerate 
of the other fellow. Used to apologize for winning 


scription in early. _ / 
over his rivals. Because of this he was dubbed ‘Soft 


Heart’’ Strickler. 


But what happened when the Dayton eleven took 
advantage of ‘‘Soft Heart’’? That’s where the story 
grips you and makes you wonder. You'll like Strickler, 
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FREE—(fo Boy Scouts who like to cook 


these two individual 
packages 
of AUNT JEMIMA 


ID you ever “flop ’em” yourself 
over the camp fire—tender, 
golden-brown pancakes that 

made the others shout for more? 


That’s the grub you like out in the 
open. And that’s what you’ll have when 
you take along Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour. 


With syrup and butter or with bacon 
grease—how good those cakes do taste at 
the end of the trail! You get that famous 
plantation flavor with Aunt Jemima’s 
pancakes—the flavor you’ve heard so 
much about. Probably you’ve had her 
light, fluffy cakes at home and know how 
wonderful they are. 


Ask the old-timers! They’Il tell you it’s 
under the open sky that Aunt Jemima’s 
cakes are finest of all. And they give you 
solid nourishment—the kind that bucks 
you up for the hike back home. 





Free to Scoutmasters — 22 individual packages 


A supply of Aunt Jemima individual packages is offered free of charge to any 
Scoutmaster who will use them for his troop. 11 individual packages of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and 11 of her Prepared Buckwheat Flour. 
Each package will make four large pancakes. To get these free packages 
simply write to the Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, St. Joseph, Missouri, giving 


your name, address and troop number 
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And you’ll find it very simple to carry 
the handy packages of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour in your pack sack. They 
fit in readily and take up little room. 


So easy to make them 


The ingredients you need for tender pan- 
cakes come ready-mixed in the packages 
according to Aunt Jemima’s old-time 
recipe. All you need to do is add milk 
(or water) and stir. 

In a jiffy you'll have these 
cakes all baked—fragrantand 
piping hot—ready for the 





others to eat. Here’s your chance to 
make your mark as a cook. No chance 
to go wrong with Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour! 


Send for free packages 


Two individual packages free to Boy 
Scouts—enough Aunt Jemima to make 
eight man size cakes! Just the thing for 
another Scout and yourself! Get these 
two packages. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 

And ask your Scoutmaster, next time 
your troop is getting ready for a hike, to 
be sure to stock up with lots of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour in the full size 
red packages. How you'll enjoy those 
cakes! Any grocer can supply you with 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. The Aunt 
Jemima Mills Branch,St.Joseph,Missouri. 




















Aunt Jemima Mills Branch 
Dept. F-8, St. Joseph, Missouri 


Buckwheat Flour. 








Please send me free of charge two individual 
packages of Aunt Jemima, one of her Pan- 
cake Flour and one of Aunt Jemima Prepared WTO sis, 5 ORE <0: CAIN 6g es sind aie cares sisi 


(Please print name and address very plainly) 
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Rifles Ammunition 








“T wish my dad would buy me one!” 


“T got him Jim! I got that ol’ gray woodchuck in the hay field with ‘Ol’ Re- 
liable’. Some shot, too! Clear across the field, and right through the head. 
Jim, you’ve no idea how easy it is to hold this gun on a mark. Dad’s about 
the best rifle shot in the country and he says he never saw anything to beat it.” 


1»? 


“Golly—I wish my dad would buy me one! 





Remington—Model 12, Hammerless, Take-down, 
.22 Calibre Repeating Rifle. 







Remington—Model 6. Single-shot, take-down 
rifle. Made in either .22 or .32 calibre. 


tie 


.22 Long Lesmok 





.22 Short Lesmok 


Remington Small-bore Cartridges hold the world’s record for target shooting. 


.22 Long-rifle Palma 


Of course, it was a Remington 


Of course it was a Remington our young friend used—a Model 12 Remington .22 Ham- 
merless Repeater. It’s a weapon with accuracy, reliability and perfection of balance that 
have brought joy and good healthful sport into many boys’ lives. 


No other rifle will satisfy them half so well. They know that Remington has put into 
the Model 12 the same care of workmanship that has made higher powered Remington 
rifles famous for more than a century wherever hunters have pressed a trigger. 


Every real boy, too, is anxious to own the Remington Scout Knife, officially approved 
by Scout Headquarters, because it has the qualities necessary for the many hard jobs of 
a hike or camping trip. 


Your dealer will be glad to show both the rifle and the knife to you. See for yourself 
how beautifully they are made. 


Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City 


mington, 
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Scout Charles Russo 
Highland Street, 
Avis, Pa. 


Certificate for Heroism 
Saves Three from Drowning 


Because Charles Russo of Troop No. 1, Avis, Pa., 
lived up to the Scout motto, “Be Prepared ”— 
three persons are alive today who might other- 
wise be in their graves. At great risk to his own 
life Charles pulled them to safety from a whirl- 
pool in which they had become caught. 


Charles is the young man who recently saved a 
young Jersey shore boy from drowning in Pine 
Creek, at the place known as the “old dam”. 


He is very modest about his heroism, claiming 
that every time he goes near the swimming hole 
something happens. 


He is a native of Italy, having come to America 
at the age of seven from his home near Naples. 





RS3333 —The Remington 
“ Official Knife —Boy 


Scouts of America.” 


















Remington 
Outdoor Knives 
with Sheaths 


Beautifully finished 
and perfectly bal- 

anced. Various styles 
and lengths. Blades are 
extra heavy gauge with 
knurled backs; correctly 

shaped for practical service 
in camp. Fulllength handles 
fit the hand and assure a firm 
Vitae grip. Sheaths of extra heavy 
leather, stitched and riveted, with 
lock-tite clasps. No. RH134 has 
5-inch Stainless Steel blade, blood 
rustless, and sells at a slightly 
higher price. 





Shotguns Game Loads 
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Cutlery Cash Registers 
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The Flight of the Gray Goose 


Win, Darby and Harry Go Air Adventuring 


By Francis Lynde 


Illustrated by William C. McNulty 


PART I 


YRAMID RANCH, better known in that part of 
Wyoming as Belcher’s ‘‘dude” ranch, was having a 
little breathing space on the August morning when 
two young fellows, riding cow ponies, ambled out of 

the Shirley foothills and headed across the levels of the wide 
upland valley known as the Basin. 

Though both of the pony riders were dressed like cowboys, 
only one of them, the bigger of the two, was on the Belcher 
pay-roll. He was a husky young fellow, sunburned and 
wind-tanned, with a shock of dust-colored hair, widely set 
gray eyes and a fighting jaw; and his seat in the saddle had 
the easy grace of one well used to horses and to riding far and 
hard. r 

His companion was a contrast in nearly every respect; 
small-boned and a bit too thin; dark eyes with an eager look 
in them; shoulders a trifle round, as if he had been bending 
too long and too steadily over his books or a laboratory 
bench—which was really the fact. Also, he rode like one 
new to the saddle; with his stirrups a little too short and his 
elbows flapping like wings when the cow pony broke from a 
lope to a trot. 

“How about it, Henny?” asked the big fellow. ‘Getting 
the hang of the cayuse a little better as you go along?” 

Henry Mansur laughed jerkily. 

“Might learn to ride, maybe, if I could take a year or so 
off and put my mind to it. But I’m glad metallurgical chem- 
istry doesn’t require an ‘A’ in bronco-breaking. ’Fraid I'd 
‘bust,’ sure enough, if it did.” 

““*Chemistry,’’’ said Darby Gilliss musingly. 
were jockeying the engine of the old Cuttlefish 
last summer, I thought you were safely 
booked for a course in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, and so did Win Barclay. What switched 
you over to the mining game?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; I guess you never can 
tell about such things. But as soon as we A 
got going in the laboratory work last fall I “-* 
knew where I was headed for. Bicknell, the 
metallurgical professor, makes it mighty 
interesting.” 

“Huh! He made it too blooming interest- 
ing for you. I tried to tell you, all through 
the spring semester, that you were grinding 
too hard; putting in too many hours with the 
retorts and crucibles; and so did Win.” 

“T know. But it’s up to me to grind, 
Darby. I can’t afford to lose my chance— 
a chance I never would have had if you 
hadn’t staked me out of the sale of that 
picture you and Win found on that lost 
island of ours in the Caribbean last summer. 
I owe it to you to grind.” 

“You owe it to everybody concerned not 
to kill yourself on the job; that’s one sure 
thing. Think the good old outdoors is doing 
you any good?” 

“T know mighty well it is—and I owe you 
that, too. If you hadn’t sent for me to come 
out here, I should probably have worked in 
a shop somewhere all summer.” 

““Yes—and gone back to school in the fall, 
dead on your feet. ‘All work and no play—’ 
you know the rest of it. Hello!—what’s 
that?” 


“When you 


THIN, high-pitched hum, like the buzz- 

ing of a distant insect, was trembling 
upon the clear, still air of the morning, and 
Darby Gilliss pulled his mount to a stand 
and began to stare up into a sky so vividly 
blue that it dazzled the eyes. 
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“What do you think you see?” asked his riding mate. 

“Umph!” said the gazer; “at first I thought it was the 
grand-daddy of all the turkey buzzards, but I believe it’s an 
airplane. Look just over those two low buttes’””—pointing to 
the southeast. ‘‘Can you make it out?” 

“Sure! I can both see it and hear it. It is coming straight 
this way. Is it one of the air-mail planes?” 

“Not on your life; not unless the pilot has lost his reckoning 
or his head—or both. We are a good many miles off the 
regular mail airway.” 
















































With his heart in his mouth he pulled back the control stick 


“Then it must be one of the army planes.” 

Darby shook his head. 

“T can’t see what an army plane would be doing out here, 
unless it might_be on its way to the Wind River Agency. And 
even then—”’ 

Speculation died away when the oncoming plane began to 
circle overhead, as if its pilot were looking for a landing place. 
Gradually the wide circlings narrowed as the machine glided 
down from its lofty altitude and the roar of the motor ceased 
abruptly. The riders had pulled up on the border of a level 
stretch comparatively free from sage-brush; and, as they 
looked on, the plane swooped, flattened its tail in a perfect 
landing, and came taxying across the level toward them—to 
the instant electrifying of the two cow ponies, both of which 
reared, shied and tried to bolt as the huge mechanical dragon- 
fly came bounding over the slight inequalities of the ground. 


ARBY had his hands full for a minute or two, trying to 

nip a double runaway in the bud, and for the moment 

he paid scant attention to the helmeted, goggle-masked figure 

climbing out of the plane. It was the airman’s hail that 
broke into the horse-quieting. 

“‘Hey, there! tell me I wasn’t born lucky!” exclaimed the 
aviator, pulling off the disguising goggles: and letting them 
hang by their safety string as he reached up a hand for each 
of the riders. ‘They told me in Laramie I’d never find 
Belcher’s unless I took somebody along to show me. Is this 

a part of the dude ranch?” 

By this time Darby and Henry Mansur had both 
shouted “Win, old scout!” and ‘‘What in the world!” 
—and both of them had tumbled out of their saddles 
to bombard the airman with questions. 

“Easy, fellows, and a little at a time,” laughed 
the bombarded one. “TI’ll square myself if you’ll give 
me a chance. Don’t you remember I told you last 
spring I was going to break into the flying game if I 
ever got half a show at it? Well, the show came— 
right out of a clear sky, as you might say. The com-. 
manding officer at the McCook flying field is an old 
friend of Dad’s, and by honeying everybody up—” 

“Sure!’”’ Darby broke in, with his good-natured grin; 
“you were always a top kick at the honeying. They 
took you on at the Dayton field?” 

“You've said it. When the folks decided to spend 
the summer at Colorado Springs and Manitou, I 
dropped off at Dayton on the way West and 
jumped in. I’m not claiming that I broke any 
records—too modest to brag, you know—but 
two weeks ago they gave me my pilot’s license. 
What do you think of the ship—the Gray 
Goose? ’’—with an arm-wave toward the glisten- 
ing new biplane poised on its wheels and tail 
skid like a gigantic devil’s darning-needle ready 
for flight. ‘‘Isn’t she a beauty?” 

Darby pulled the bridle reins over the heads 
of the broncos, which, since they were well 
broken cow ponies, was equivalent to hitching 
them, and he and Henry went with the newly 
fledged pilot to examine and admire the plane. 

“You're trying to tell us it belongs to you?” 
Darby said, when they stood beside the beauti- 
ful airship. 

“A poor thing, but mine own,’” quoted 
the son of much money with a laugh. 
“Last Christmas holidays Dad promised 
me a new car for this summer if I shouldn’t 
‘bust’ on any of the Freshman courses. I 
surprised him, for once, in a way, and 
earned my reward. He hesitated a bit 
about making it a plane—mostly on 
account of Mother being nervous about 
the flying, I guess—but he came across 
all right when I wired him I’d won my 
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license. Look her over good and tell me if she isn’t worth 
working for.” 


ENRY MANSUR, who, though he had fixed upon a 
course in metallurgy and metallurgical chemistry in 
college, had lost none of his love for machinery, had lifted 
the cowl, and was gazing in speechless admiration at the fine 
artisanry displayed in the mechanism of the plane’s power 
plant. Darby drew aside with the airship’s fortunate owner. 
““You have accounted for the machine, Win; now suppose 
you account for yourself,” he suggested. ‘What are you 
doing away up here in the wilds of Wyoming?” 

“That's easy: I was looking for you—naturally.” 

“But how did you know I was here?” 

“Call it a piece of raw luck. You know a chap named 
Hallett—a railroad traveling passenger agent up in your 
Minnesota neck of woods?” 

“Jimmie Hallett? I ought to know him. He grew up on 
the farm next to ours.” 

“Well, this Hallett chap happened to be on my train coming 
out from Kansas City to Colorado Springs; he had the upper 
berth over my lower. Naturally, we got sort of chummy, 
and when he said he was from Minnesota, I told him I had 
a friend up there. The minute I mentioned your name, he 
said, ‘Oh, Darb Gilliss: he isn’t in Minnesota this summer; 
he’s out in Wyoming herding tourists for a man named Belcher 
who runs a dude ranch.’ I told him I thought he must be 
mistaken, but he said he wasn’t; that you’d got your rail- 
road ticket from him.” 

Darby nodded. “I did.” 

“T was surprised, of course,” Win went on. ‘When you 
left for home after Commencement I thought you intended 
doing a little tutoring of your brothers and sisters, and 
taking it sort of easy during the summer. How come you 
didn’t?” 

Darby looked aside. 

“It’s a long story, Win, and not a very cheerful one. About 
two years ago Father invested in a gold mine—no, don’t 
laugh; it wasn’t the usual gold-brick scheme; it was a real 
mine, and the man who got him in was an old neighbor of 
ours whom we all knew and trusted. The mine paid dividends 
for a while, and then word came that the vein had pinched 
out—they’d lost it. They went on digging and tunneling 
and trying to find the vein again, and Father kept on putting 
up money and more money until . . . well, to make it short, 
when I got home in June it was a case of my climbing into 
the breach with my college fund, or our losing the home- 
farm.” 

The son of much money gave a low whistle of sympathy. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed; “that was sure a hard knock! Of 
















course, you climbed in and did the needful; trust you to do 
that. But why the dude wrangling?” 

“Belcher wanted me—offered me better wages for the 
summer tkan I could make at home. You see, I was out 
here two summers ago and knew the ropes. I’ve got to earn 
all I can if I want to go back to college.” 

Win gave a jerk of his head teward Henry, who was still 


deep in the mechanical intricacies of the airplane’s power 
plant. 

“How about Henny? What brings him here?” 

“Henry pretty nearly went on the sick list after the year- 
end exams., as you know. I wrote his folks to send him out 
here for a change. He is about all right now, or he will be 
by the time he has to go back to register in.” 

The newly licensed air pilot shaded his eyes from the sun- 
glare and took in the wide expanse of the basin. 

“‘T don’t see any sign of your ranch,” he remarked. ‘‘Where- 
abouts is it?” 

“Tt’s back here behind you in the foothills, about a mile 
and a half.” 

“Ts there any place near it where I can land with the 
plane?” 

“How much room do you have to have?”” What Darby 
knew of airplanes and their requirements could have been 
inscribed in a very small circle. 

‘Oh, two or three hundred yards of a level.” 

“We have that right in front of the ranch buildings. Give 
Henry and me time to ride back and we'll flag for you.” 

“Good enough. How about gas? I suppose Belcher has 
autos: does he keep a supply of gas at the ranch?” 

“Plenty of it; and they call it airplane gas, for whatever 
that may amount to. Are you running shy?” 

“No; but I’ve got an idea in my old bean—just now grabbed 
it off. If it works out, I’ll need a full tank. Very busy right 
now?” 

Darby explained that he wasn’t busy; wouldn’t be until 
the next bunch of tourists came in.” 
“All right-o; that fits in, too. 

we'll be doing.” 


Fork your broncos and 


HE shift was made at once. Waiting only long enough to 

help Win start his motor and see him take off and begin 
to climb for altitude, Darby and Henry mounted and hurried 
back to the ranch. A few minutes after their arrival the plane 
came circling overhead, and with plenty of people to flag the 
landing it came down and immediately became a rare show 
for the men of the Belcher outfit, most of whom had never 
before seen an airplane at close quarters. Win climbed out, 
delivered his little showman lecture to the interested cowboys, 
and then took his two classmates aside. 

“Here’s the big idea that struck me out yonder on the 
pee-rairie,” he began. ‘Henny’s doing nothing but loafing 
for his health, and you say you’re not all tied up in the busy 
know just now, Darb. Let me ask: how much nerve have 
you two fellows got?” 

Darby grinned. The summer before, in the long vacation, 
the three of them had undertaken to navigate a cabin cruiser 
around the coast from Philadelphia to New Orleans, had 
been shipwrecked in the Caribbean, and had had adventures 
enough to toughen the weakest of nerves. 

“Shoot,” he invited. 

“Then here goes something—or nothing,” said Win. “I’ve 
been studying the maps and scaling a few distances. It is 
only about two hundred and fifty miles as the crow flies from 
here to the Yellowstone. Ever been to the Park, either of 
you?” 

Darby shook his head; and Henry Mansur said, ‘‘This is 
my farthest -West.” 

“Right! Here’s my shy at it. With a bit of crowding, 
the Gray Goose will hold the three of us, and we ought to 


Win delivered his little showman lecture to the 
interested cowboys 


be able to make the flight in about four hours, or 
maybe a little more. This is Tuesday. We can take 
to-morrow for sightseeing in the Park, and I can sail 
you back here Thursday. What do you say? Will 
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If he will, it will be a new expe- 


” 


Belcher let you off, Darb? 
rience and a bit of fun for all three of us. 

Darby’s grin faded, and Henry caught his lower lip between 
his teeth. 

“Are you sure the plane will carry three?” It was Darby 
who asked. 

“T’ve already been up three or four times with two pas- 
sengers. Last Saturday I carried Dad and sister from the 
Springs to Denver and back.” 

Darby turned to Henry, who was, in a manner of speaking, 
his guest. 

“What do you say, Henry?” 


we little color Henry Mansur carried in his cheeks had 
faded out—which was a sign that he was having a fight 
with a natural timidity that had to be fought and knocked out 
whenever anything with a hazard in it confronted him. But 
at Darby’s question he stuck out his jaw and said, “I—I’m 
game. I’ve always wanted to go up in a plane—just to see 
if I could do it without having seventeen different kinds of 
conniption fits.” 

Winthrop laughed. “Pity about you and your conniption 
fits—after the way you bucked up to everything there was 
going, last summer!” he derided. 

“Tf we go, when would you want to start?’”’ Darby asked. 

“No time like the present; good weather, and no storm sig- 
nals out—or there weren’t when I left Laramie this morning.” 

Darby spun around on his heel. “I'll ask John Belcher 
if I can get off,” he flung back over his shoulder, and forth- 
with disappeared into the main ranch-house. 

He was back almost at once. “It’s all right,” he announced. 
“There won’t be anything doing here in my line until we get 
the next batch of eastern people, and that won’t be before 
Saturday or Sunday. You’ve got your passengers, Win. 
What do we wear for clothes?” 

“The warmest you’ve got. We shall have to cross some 
fairly high mountain ranges, and it will be chilly in the upper 
atmosphere—up against the ceiling. I have extra masks and 
goggles and a couple of leather coats in the lockers—got ’em 
for Dad and sister. It is a perfect flying day, if anybody 
should ask you: let’s not lose any more time than we have 
to in the make-ready.” 

Darby and Henry retreated to their bunk shack, and while 
they were changing to heavier underclothing, Darby said: 

“Got any quirks and qualms, Henry?” 

“You know mighty well I have. They never miss rising 
up to grab me whenever I have to do anything different. 
But I’m going, just the same.” 

“One time—before last summer’s cruise, let us say—you 
wouldn’t have gone. Isn’t that so?” 

“Tt is so true that it hurts, Darb. And it’s no different now 
—only that I don’t let the qualms get the best of me, as they 
used to.” 

Darby’s laugh was congratulatory. 

“That difference is all that makes the distinction between 
the brave soldier and the one who turns tail and runs away. 
Got a pair of warm socks? That’s right. Better put another 
pair in your pocket.” 


B* THE time they were ready, Win had filled his gasoline 
tank from the Belcher supply, had inspected the plane 
to make sure that everything was taut and safe and in working 
order, and was warming up his motor, with the bunk-house 
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contingent—the Belcher ranch outfit—looking on with active 
interest and expressing their indisposition to add aviation to 
their other accomplishments. ‘You fellers for it, f’r all o’ 
me,” said Curly Minms, the able horse wrangler, voicing the 
sentiments of the crowd. “I'll make out to ride anything 
that hops on four laigs; but when it comes to these here bird 
doin’s—uh-uh—excuse mel” 


\ IN slowed his motor and directed the stowing of his 

two passengers in the rear cockpit, showing them how 
to buckle themselves in with the safety belts, how to make 
their helmets hold the string of the goggles so it wouldn’t 
slip and leave their eyes unprotected, and how to use the 
rubber speaking tube connecting the two cockpits if they 
wanted to talk to him en route. 

When all was ready he asked Minms and another of the 
cowboys to take the chocks from under the wheels when 
he should give the word, telling them to be quick to throw 
themselves flat as they did it, to escape the wings. 

“ All set, back there?” he called, as the two men squatted 
at the chocks. 

The hum of the powerful motor deepened to a roar and 
the whirling propeller blades were lost in a shadowy disk 
that sent a tornado blast backward, making the two in 
the rear cockpit duck to get their breath. The chocks 
were jerked away and the plane began to move. 

For a few brief seconds the Gray Goose bounded and 
lurched over the ground like a cockle-shell in a rough 
seaway and, with the triple load, was slow to rise. Then, 
with frightful suddenness for the pilot—though not for 
his passengers, who were still cowering to escape the blast 
from the propeller, and thus did not see—a catastrophe 
threatened. Win had carefully measured his take-off dis- 
tance, which was limited by the high fence of the Belcher 
horse corral, and had assured himself that he had room 
enough. But he had failed to take his extra load into con-- 
sideration; a handicap that seemed to be holding the plane 
down like a dragging anchor. 

With his heart in his mouth he pulled the control stick 
back as far as it would go and opened the throttle to its 
fullest extent. A hundred yards from the terrifying fence 
the plane was still on the ground, and Win yelled a warning 
to the two behind him and braced himself for the crash. 
As he did so, the bounding and lurching suddenly ceased 
and the plane lifted. Even then it was an open question as 
to whether it could rise high enough in the short distance 
that remained to let its ground-gear clear the fence; and the 
shock of the reaction from tearing anxiety to relief fairly made 
the pilot’s head swim. 


After he had the machine under control and was spiraling 
to get above the summits of the foothills, he took his eyes 
off the instrument board long enough to glance into the little 
mirror that reflected the rear cockpit. Apparently all un- 
conscious of the peril they had so narrowly escaped—as they 
really were—Darby and Henry were leaning out to look 
down. For them, as Win knew, the plane seemed to be 
standing still. It was the ranch, with its hay meadows and 
its surrounding hills, that was in motion, slipping away 
downward and backward at dizzying speed until the ranch 
houses became toys, and the men standing in front of them 
mere black dots on the fallow-dun earth. 





He was right; and it was not until the Gray Goose cleared 
the last rampart of foothills and shot out above the Basin, 
that the two to whom the flying experience was entirely new 
realized that the long flight to the northwest corner of Wyom- 
ing had actually begun. 


“Tee this was Darby’s second summer at the Belcher 
ranch, his knowledge of the surrounding region was 
limited pretty strictly to a horse-riding radius. Hence, a 
very few minutes’ flight of the racing plane carried him out 
of soundings, so to speak, and the swiftly moving panorama 
passing beneath them was all new ground. 

After the familiar Basin with its dotting of buttes had 
fled to the rear, the two in the after cockpit found them- 
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selves looking down upon a river lying like a band of silver 
drawn across the earth from southwest to northeast. The 
roar of the motor and the blast from the propeller made 
speech all but impossible, but by crouching behind the 
small wind-shield Darby and Henry found they could talk 
without having the words blown away. 

“What river is that?” Henry wanted to know. 

“Must be the North Platte. If it is, it means that we’ve 
come twenty miles and more already. Traveling some, I'll 
say!—what?” 

“We sure are. Do you know the country over here?” 

“Only from the maps. That ought to be the Ferris Range 

over to the south, and those mountains away up ahead 
to the right the Rattlesnakes. If they are, we'll be sight 
ing the Sweetwater pretty soon.” : 

In an incredibly short time this geographical guess was 
confirmed and the plane was soaring above another river 
flowing crookedly east to its junction with the North 
Platte, with two toy-sized towns a few miles apart on its 
banks. From this point Win changed his course slightly 
and the Rattlesnake Range on the right drew nearer, with 
Garfield Peak thrusting itself into the blue on the sky-line 
and dominating the lesser heights. 


HORTLY after this, the town of Miller came in sight 
and slid to the rear, and again Win changed the course, 
bearing this timea little more to the south, and holding mid- 
way between the high land on either hand. With the fast 
plane on an even keel and storming steadily ahead, he 
took up the mouthpiece of the rubber speaking-tube con- 
necting the two cockpits and made signs to his pas- 
sengers. Darby quickly “plugged in” with his end of 
the tube. 
“Making it all right, you two?” came from the pilot. 
“Fine!” was the answer sent back. ‘ Whereabouts 
are we now?” 

“About half-way to Riverton. That’s over the Shoshone 
Indian Reservation, where we cross the railroad to Lander 
and strike Wind River. At least, that’s the way the map 
shows it.” 

“And after that?’”’ Darby asked. 

“Straight away northwest up Wind River to its headwaters 
in the Yellowstone Forest Reserve. A few little towns on 
the way; Pilot, Lenore, Circle and Dubois—I’m reading thei 
from the map.” 

“Dubois, did you say?”’ Darby queried. ‘That sounds 
kind of familiar. The mine father put his money into is 
somewhere up north of Dubois, though I believe it’s nearer 

(Continued on page 45) 


Dangerous Sparks 


HE Faithful Seventeeners, since the successful 

termination of the Community House project, had 

become a vital force in the civic affairs of Mayfield. 

Older citizens looked upon this group of alert boys 
with great admiration and affection. The Faithful Seven- 
teeners held the key to the town in their permanent possession. 
Mayfield had gone on record as owing the boys an eternal 
vote of gratitude for having engendered a spirit which had 
done more to bring about real community cooperation and 
development than any other factor in the town’s history. Any 
movement started by this organization was given attention 
for it could be depended on that the fellows had only May- 
field’s best interests in mind. 

This had been proven in their attitude on securing a place 
to play basketball. The boys could as easily have gone out 
after just a gymnasium but, instead, they had unselfishly 
elected to secure for the town a building which could be used 
for many purposes. And the Mayfield Community House 
would stand forever as a monument to their splendid devotion 
and enterprise. How proud the whole town was of it and 
how much the Community House was used! It had become 
the center of social and civic life. In a few months’ time, 
because of this common meeting place, every person in town 
felt much better acquainted with every other person and 
better acquaintanceship had meant a better understanding all 
around. 

“Lots of old hatchets have been buried in this town since 
the Community House opened!” Doc Brady, Mayfield’s 
beloved physician and one of the most enthusiastic backers 
of the boys had remarked. “And the hatchets that haven’t 
been buried have had their edges dulled so that they couldn’t 
do much damage if anybody still wanted to use ’em,” he 
added. 

To-night was to be the last_meeting of the Faithful Seven- 
teeners before the resumption of school the first week in 
September. And it was also to be election night. Lance 
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Sparks had served as Faithful Leader and had been urged 
to accept the office a second time but had firmly refused the 
honor, believing that executive responsibilities should be 
passed around to other members. As a consequence, rumor 
had it that Jones, former backguard on the team, who had 
served in the capacity of Faithful Secretary, was to be elevated 
to the position of Leader. 

It was the middle of August, an exceedingly scorching 
August, too—if anyone should have been interested in in- 
quiring. There had been no rain in three long weeks and all 
living things fairly gasped for breath. Clouds of dust seemed 
to hang. over the town and settled in thick layers over the 
countryside. At Piggy’s Place the doors to a veranda of the 
special dining-room were thrown open, and every possible 
advantage was taken to permit the entrance of a slight but 
welcome breeze which had sprung up out of the west with the 
setting of the sun. The dining-room was on the second floor 
and so situated that, the doors being open, one could look 
out and catch almost a bird’s-eye view of Mayfield’s main 
street. 

On the corner, directly across from Piggy’s Place, stood 
the ‘two-story frame structure of the Mayfield General store; 
next to it, Hansen’s Billiard Parlor and Newsstand; then, 
Barnard’s Rooming House, the Mayfield Warehouse and a 
dwelling which had been made over into offices, one of which 
was occupied by Doc Brady. This line of buildings took one 
down one side of the most prominent block in the main street. 
Starting up the other side, beginning at the corner across from 
Doc Brady’s office, was the handsome red brick edifice which 
townspeople pointed out proudly as Mayfield’s Community 
House. Next to it, rather unsightly to be sure, towered the 
large grain elevator. And of course there would have to be 
a pygmy-sized building on the other side housing no less an 
important personage than Major Ellerbee, the barber! The 
new dry goods store, under process of construction, crowded 
close against the barber shop and a few steps more brought 


one back to the corner across from the General Store, which 
boasted a garage and gasoline station. That was Mayfield 
as the eye caught it from the window of Piggy’s Place. 


T NINE-THIRTY that night, the dinner having been 
consumed and the program over, members of the Faith- 
ful Seventeeners, sat back to await the announcement as to 
whom they had elected for the several officers. A special 
committee, delegated to count the votes, had remained out 
longer than usual. During the interval certain members 
had ‘sought to keep the rest entertained. Hines, who had 
played left forward, had “dribbled up and down the piano 
keys,” as he called it. Modlin, another team member, “he 
of the canary throat,’ had been forced to warble, much to 
everyone’s amusement and his pretended embarrassment. 
Thus the time was comfortably passed until the door to a 
side room was thrown open and the committee reappeared, 
Lawton—Faithful Treasurer and chairman—in the lead. 

“Mr. Leader,” addressed Lawton, with much assumed 
dignity as he glanced at Lance. ‘The committee begs, im- 
plores and beseeches that it be permitted to report!” 

Groans from those assembled. 

“The committee has the floor.” 

“Thanks, we won’t need all of it. We do wish to say, 
however, that we greatly appreciate the trust imposed upon 
us in having been selected to tabulate the ballots.” 

“The report! The report! Cut out the soft soap!” 

“Mr. Leader, I appeal for order! Am I to stand on my 
constitutional rights?” : 

‘ Assassinate him!” 

““Who’s elected?” 

“Mr. Leader! Mr. Leader! We protest!” 

“T think, Mr. Lawton, it would be well for you to proceed 
without any further delay of the matter at hand.” 

The Faithful Treasurer looked his injured feelings. 

“All right, I. just thought the membership would be 
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interested in a few personal remarks. My mistake. Well, Mr. 
Leader, the committee begs to report—” 

“Don’t beg so much and report!” 

“_that the right honorable Jones who has served us so 
loyally, unerringly and punctually as Faithful Secretary has 
been moved up to the position of—” 

“Yea!” 

There was no need of Lawton going further. The election 
had been but a formality with respect to who should succeed 
Lance Sparks as Faithful Leader. However, Lawton was 
determined to see that his report be given in full since it has 
been so vociferously demanded. 

“Hey! Hey! How do you fellows get that way? Mr. 
Leader, I’m asked to make my report and when I do start 
to make it I’m rudely interrupted. Now if you have any 
power of jurisdiction at all—” 

“Hear ye! Hear ye!” commanded Lance, grinning broadly. 

“Thank you, brothers, thank you!” bowed Lawton, appreci- 
atively, as silence ensued. “I'll make it short and snappy 
this time. That is, I—well—with your permission I will—” 

““Ow-oo00!” 

“Mr. Leader, a word of explanation is really due. I’m 
supposed to announce the Faithful Secretary next but certain 
developments compel me, out of extreme modesty, to jump 
over to the announcement of our new Faithful Treasurer.” 

More and deeper groans. 

“ As you wish, Mr. Lawton, as you wish!” 

“Very kind of you, Mr. Leader, to extend 
this concession. Well, Faithful Membership, 
I have the overwhelming pleasure of an- 
nouncing that your first Faithful Treasurer, 
who has left his books balanced to a penny, 
has been succeeded by Mr. Hines, our light- 
fingered piano player.” 

“year” 

“Here’s hoping his touch doesn’t get be- 
yond the keys!” 

“Ow! Throw him out!” 

“Take the floor away from him!” 

“and as for the office of Faithful 
Secretary, it gives me a pang of regret to 
inform that your former Faithful Treasurer 
has had his fingers taken off the money 
bags of this capable organization—” 

“Yea! Yea! Yea!” 

“Mr. Leader—am I to take this outburst 
as an insinuation?” 

“No, Mr. Lawton. I think you may con- 
strue it as a demonstration of affection. 
You have kept accounts so well in your 
office of treasurer that the members are now 
desirous of your keeping account of each 
meeting!” 

“Ow! Throw them both out!” 
“Let’s hear from the new Leader!” 
“Speech, Jonesy, speech!” 


” 


‘Just a minute, please! 





ANCE SPARKS stood up in his place at the head of 
the table. The evening had been one full of good-natured 
joshing and merriment. But now it was growing late and 
there were a few serious thoughts to be expressed before the 
meeting adjourned. It was Lance’s desire to change the mood 
of those present before the old officers gave the reins over to 
their successors. He wanted the new officers to take their 
positions with a sober realization of their responsibility, not 
only to the organization but to the community as a whole. 
And he also wanted the Faithful Seventeeners to feel that 
old thrill of comradeship which would cause them to go forth 
from the meeting pledging 100 per cent. support to what- 
ever might be undertaken in the interests of the town. 

As Lance arose to speak he faced in such a way that he 
was able to command a view through the open door of the 
dark outline of buildings which made up the physical back- 
ground of Mayfield and a surge of warm feeling took possession 
of him so that he found his voice strangely affected. 

“Fellows,” he said, ““We’ve come to the end of our first 
year as an organization; a year which has seen more things 
accomplished than any other year Mayfield ever experienced. 
I’m sure all of you, in thinking back over the past, will find 
much to be thankful for . . . and much to be glad you had 
a hand in bringing about. But we mustn’t, any one of us, 
in thinking of the past, lose sight of the fact that the future 
is tremendously more important. We can’t afford to sit back 
and puff ourselves up and point to the Mayfield Community 
House any time we’re asked what we’ve done for the town. 
It’s not what we’ve done but what we’re everlastingly doing— 
that counts! And there’s lots that we, as Faithful Seven- 
teeners can do. There’s lots that Mayfield needs for us to do. 
That’s why I just want to say a few words as your retiring 
Leader before you’ve heard from the new officers. That’s 
why I—” 

A sudden quickening gust of wind swirled in from off the 
veranda, sending table covers flapping and blowing paper 
napkins about. 

“Say, doesn’t that feel good?” whispered a Seventeener. 

“Acts like it might be blowing up a rain,” voiced another, 
in a low tone. 


“Shall I close the door?” asked Jones, who sat near it. 

“No, sirl” said Lance, who had paused momentarily, 
looking out into the night, as the gust occurred. ‘We'll take 
all the cool air we can get.”” Then, resuming, ‘‘ You’ve given 
the finest kind of support to your first officers, fellows, and 
I know you’re going to give the same sort of backing to 
Faithful Leader Jones and his helpers. That is the only 
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Doc Brady was called 
upon to treat numer- 
ous minor injuries 


A second gust of wind, stronger than the 
first, swung the door on its hinges. But it in 
was not the wind which interrupted Lance 
this time. Something had caught his attention outside— 
something which caused his eyes to strain in growing alarm. 
He leaned forward, staring. Automatically heads turned to 
follow the direction of his gaze. 

““What’s the matter?” 

““What do you see?” 

“What you looking at?” 

Chairs pushed back as Lance brushed a hand across his 
eyes, then leaped over the table, made for the door and ran 
out onto the veranda. 

“T don’t know—I thought—look, fellows—along the edge 
of the roof on the General Store!” 

The gust of wind again and with it a humming crackle! 

“FIRE!” 

It seemed that every throat voiced the alarm at once. 
Mayfield’s main street was practically deserted but the cries 
soon aroused those within hearing distance. What Lance 
had seen was a line of flame which had been sucked from in 
under the roof with each picking up of the breeze. The boys 
had hardly time to reach the sidewalk before an upstairs 
window on the side street exploded from the heat. A roll of 
black smoke swept out followed by a dark red arm of fire. 

Clang! Clang! Clang! Clang! Clang! Clang! 


CURRYING feet carried the Seventeeners to various 
duties under Lance’s frenzied direction. Mayfield’s fire 
department did not amount to much. The town had water 
mains, of course, but had never felt the need for much of a 
fire-fighting force. Practically every citizen was listed as a 
volunteer in case of emergency. That’s why Lance had sent 
Lawton racing to the fire station with orders to ring the bell. 
One glance at the General Store had told him that the flames 
had gained such headway as to take all the help which could 
be marshalled to place them under control. What a night for 
a fire! Everything so dried out . . . and . . . the wind! 
The most discouraging thing of all was the time it took to 
get anything done. Minutes seemed like hours while an 
orderly plan of fighting the fire was being put in operation. 
And it actually did take despairingly long. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Jerry Evans, hearing the alarm, was one of the first to 
reach the scene. He ran into Lance on the corner as the 
firemen turned the first stream of hose in the window. 

“T’m afraid she’s gone!” he said, after an instant’s study, 
“Wonder if I can get in the front and get out some valuables?” 

Lance accompanied Jerry to the door and peered through 
the plate glass window which was blistering hot. The two 
were prevented from attempting to go further by Fire Chief 
Jamison who came rushing up. 

“Get back! Get back!’ he warned, ‘“She’s going to break 
through there any minute!” 

Jerry laid a hand on Lance’s shoulder. 

“‘He’s right,”’ said the old store-keeper, with a sad shake 
of the head, ‘“‘We’d better not get too close. Store’s built 
mostly of pine. She’ll go up like a match box!” 

Crash! 

With a deafening roar the front windows of the Mayfield 
General Store pushed out under the pressure behind, and 
clouds of dense smoke drove all nearby to seek surcease 
from the heat across the street. Even there the tempera- 
ture was intense. Flames, now released from the building, 
curled up and climbed skyward. Soon the entire building 
was a mass of fire—hopelessly doomed. And a new peril 
was presenting itself! 

“Watch them sparks!”’ cried a man, as he looked up- 
ward anxiously, “That wind’s carrying ’em all over the 
east side of town!” 

“The garage!” screamed a voice. ‘“She’s took!” 


RANTICALLY the streams of water were pulled off 

the General Store and transferred to the new source of 
danger. There were three places on the garage roof, 
across the street, which were ablaze. A man on the roof 
was trying to extinguish them with pails of water. He 
was silhouetted against the sky by the reflection which 
now lighted up the countryside. All of Mayfield and 
vicinity was thoroughly aroused. More men were arriving 
by the minute and taking their place somewhere along the 
line of duty. 

“There goes Hansen’s Pool Room!” someone shouted 
a short while later. 

“Look at that fellow on the garage roof! He’s given it 
up and is coming down!” 

The seriousness of the situation came home to Mayfield 
with thundering force. Her fire department and volunteers 
were fighting a losing battle. The flames were spreading. 
Citizens everywhere were beating out falling embers. 
Under the whipping force of the increasing breeze, fire- 
brands were traveling as far as three blocks. The grass 
was so dry that it blazed up like paper. Sparks were 
taking hold in scores of places at once and springing into 
patches of fire. 

Doc Brady, spying Jerry Evans and Lance and a group 
of Seventeeners helping push automobiles out of the 
garage, came rushing over. 

“Looks mighty bad!” he cried, ‘‘ Anybody sent 
to Elton for help?” 

“Not so far as I know,” answered Jerry, near 
exhaustion, “‘ Nobody’s had time!” 

“Elton knows!” informed Lance, “The word’s gone 
through ten minutes ago. One of the Seventeeners!” 

“Bully work!” complimented the doctor, relieved, “‘Twenty- 
five miles! They can’t get to us for about an hour at that. 
She’s going to be a terrific fight to keep just about the whole 
town from going!” 

Soon the side avenues adjacent to Mayfield’s main street 
were packed with furniture, merchandise and every kind of 
property imaginable. No one was taking chances. The 
fire had now reached proportions of a conflagration with the 
building containing Hansen’s Billiard Room as utterly doomed 
as the General Store. Across the street the garage was also 
being devoured but the flames were having difficulty jumping 
the gap provided by the new dry goods store under construc- 
tion, only the framework of which had been erected. 

Shouts of dismay went up as it was found impossible to 
keep the hungry flames from going beyond Hansen’s and 
fire was reported eating its way into Barnard’s Rooming 
house. 

“There’s no stopping it!” a woman shrieked, “And if it 
gets down opposite our new Community Building—!” 

That was just what Lance and his Faithful Seventeeners 
had begun to fear. They had been concerned at first only in 
the saving of the places actually aflame. The Mayfield 
Community House, a block distant and on the other side of 
the street, outside the direct sweep of the spark-carrying 
wind, had not seemed in any particular danger. 

“The grain elevator’s what we’ve got to watch!” decided 
Lance, “‘The Community House is about as fireproof as they 
make ’em but it couldn’t stand up beside the grain elevator 
if she caught. Come on, fellows! We've a job cut out for 
us!” 

“A job is right!” echoed Jones, glancing around: at the 
leaping shafts of flame which licked across the street just a 
few doors away. ‘It’s going to be so hot here in a few minutes 
I doubt if we'll be able to stick!” 

As the Seventeeners turned to follow Lance they were 
stopped by a series of shouts from a group of youths who 
came dashing around the corner from the side street. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Hello, Mayfield!” called a familiar figure in the lead. 

“Dazzy Veach!”’ cried the Seventeeners in surprise. 

“We were down-town when the news came, jumped in 
autos and pushed on ahead!”’ explained Dazzy, breathlessly, 
“Elton’s sending apparatus, hose and men. Ought to be 
here in thirty minutes now. What can we do?” He whirled 
to point at his crowd of Eltonites, most of whom had con- 
tested against Mayfield on the basketball court. 

“Help us save the Community House!” implored Lance. 

“Under your orders!” answered Dazzy. 

“The warehouse!” yelled a watcher, “Get a line on her! 
She’s afire front and back!” 


HERE was no time to be lost. It was evident, by the 

progress the flames were making, that all buildings on 
the other side of the street would be wiped out. Thus far 
only the garage on the Community House side had burned. 
But the Mayfield warehouse was a large, roomy structure, 
filled with highly inflammable material, and its location, 
directly across from the grain elevator, meant that the wind 
would fairly shower sparks and firebrands upon both the 
Community House and the elevator, direly threatening their 
destruction. 

“Each fellow get a bucket!’ directed Lance, “We'll man 
these two buildings and go after every blaze as soon as it 
starts. Dazzy, what do you say to taking over the Com- 
munity House? We'll take the grain elevator!” 

“Okay! Let’s go, gang!” cried Dazzy. 

Folks were already carrying furniture from the Community 
House under the supervision of Doc Brady. Lance rushed 
up to the doctor with Dazzy. 

““Doc—here’s the fellows from Elton! They’ve come over 
to lend us a hand. We’re forming bucket brigades!” 

“No use!”’ The doctor gave a quick look over his shoulder 
as the roof of the warehouse he owned burst into a mass of 
roaring flames. ‘That'll finish us!” 

But Lance refused to be discouraged. He gave a few 
hurried instructions to Dazzy which sent Eltonites rushing 
into the Community House to the roof and stationed other of 
them through the building to the street where water could be 
obtained. Lance followed out the same system in lining up 
his Faithful Seventeeners on the grain elevator. Jones, 
Lawton, and Hine: clambered to the roof of this lofty structure 
and prepared, with ropes, to swing pails of water up to 
them. 

Preparations were completed none too soon. A sheet of 
flame came billowing across the street, dipping down and 
brushing up against the side of the grain elevator, making a 
crackling noise. Sparks, falling, gave the sound of huge hail 
stones, and the smoke was so dense that the upper half of 
the grain elevator was often lost to sight. Lance was every- 
where during this excitement. He got in touch with the 
firemen and had them pull their lines off the buildings hope- 
lessly lost, concentrating what water was available on the 
fronts of the grain elevator and Community House. 


Until then the effort had been to keep the flames from 
spreading down through the one side of the block, but this 
effort was now abandoned as fruitless. Panic-stricken, every 
Mayfieldite suddenly realized that, in addition to old land- 
marks which had been savagely engulfed, there was great 
danger of losing the new—that building which so many had 
sacrificed time and money to secure, the building which had 
ushered in the era of Mayfield’s greatest advancement. 

Somehow, the residents were gripped with the feeling that, 
if the Community House were taken, the very heart and 
fibre of the town would be gone. And all, as if by common 
consent, turned from other more selfish and personal duties 
to cooperate with the boys in doing what they could to pre- 
vent a disaster which might prove crushing. 

““Why doesn’t help come?” agonized residents cried as it 
seemed the grain elevator must be destroyed. Four lines of 
hose, playing streams*over this structure, all but turned into 
steam as water struck the surface. No one could bear the 
heat of the street now as the conflagration rose to its highest 
crest and fire reached into the dwelling on the corner, flames 
bursting out Doc Brady’s office windows. This was the 
last building on that side of the block. On the roofs of the 
Community House and grain elevator, desperately working 
youths took buckets passed to them by a great chain of 
willing hands, and dashed their contents over hundreds of 
smoldering spots. There was not enough hose to begin to 
cope with such a fire as this and the bucket brigade was 
able to reach places that water lines could not possibly cover. 

“Tt’s past midnight,” observed Doc Brady, care-worn and 
near exhaustion. He had been called upon to treat numerous 
cases of minor injury and burns, and had stationed himself 
a block away from the fire where he could be readily found 
by all who needed him. “The Elton fire department’s a 
long time getting here!” 

A despairing cry went up as the fellows on the roof of the 
grain elevator were seen to be battling a blaze which had 
stubbornly resisted the bucket supply of water. The cry 
broke into a cheer as Lance was observed leading another 
line of youths to the roof so that the amount of water, passed 
up, could be doubled. 

“Atta boy, Lance!” yelled Dazzy from the roof of the 
Community House, “Fight ’em! Fight ’em! Fight ’em!” 

““How you making it over there?” Lance called. 

“About one point ahead!” Dazzy called back, his face red 
from exertion and features strongly outlined by the brilliant 
reflection. 

A thrill seized lookers-on and workers alike. Here was 
teamwork of a new sort, Mayfield and Elton fighting side by 
side, striking contrast to the usual rivalry these fellows dis- 
played! 

“Come down off that roof!” ordered several towns people, 
alarmedly, as the fire on the grain elevator continued spread- 
ing. 

““More pep on that water line!” urged Lance. Then to 
the Seventeeners, ‘Don’t give up, fellows! We’ve got to 
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keep this from going! It’s good-bye Community House if we 
don’t!” 

A strong gust of wind brought a sweeping wave of flame 
swishing across the roof, forcing the boys to drop flat on their 
faces until it had passed on. 

“Come down!” roared the crowd. ‘Come down!” 

And in that most frenzied of moments, a far-off weird sound 
was heard. The sound of a siren! 

“There’s help!”’ shouted Dazzy, against the crackle of the 
flames, ‘Hang on, Lance . . . hang on!” 

Taking heart, the Faithful Seventeeners called upon every 
last ounce of remaining strength to combat this most powerful 
of all foes. Cheers came up to them from the street as the 
fire apparatus from Elton arrived. New connections were 
made; new lines of hose laid; greater force was added to the 
water mains through the coupling in of a fire engine, and 
Chief Merrill of Elton, taking command, rushed aid to the 
boys on the roofs of the most threatened structures. A line 
of hose was carried up through the Community House and, 
from this vantage point, a strong stream of water was directed 
against the grain elevator. Lance and his squad of fire- 
fighters, all suffering minor burns and bruises, were glad to 
relinquish their position on the roof and to retreat to the 
ground for a brief rest from their labors. Tender hands 
laid hold of the boys the instant they descended and in- 
sisted on bearing them back to a marked off zone of safety. 
Dazzy and his squad of Eltonites were treated in the same 
manner. 


HE next nour was one of great suspense as Mayfield’s 
re-inforced fire-fighters battled to save further property 
damage. But gradually it became apparent that Mayfield was 
winning out ... that the blaze on the roof of the grain 
elevator had been brought under control ... that the 
Community House, scorched and scarred in spots, would 
be saved from the fate of the old frame buildings. 

As soon as the Community House was known to be definitely 
out of danger, Lance sought out Dazzy Veach and extended 
his hand, gratefully. 

“We can’t ever thank you enough,” he said, eyes growing 
moist. 

“Don’t mention it!”’ smiled Dazzy, depreciatingly, “ Didn’t 
we have two hundred dollars in that building?” (referring to 
the contribution Elton had made at the carnival last fall). 
Couldn’t afford to lose it, you know!” 

A crowd of admiring towns people commenced gathering 
about the chummy group of Mayfield and Elton fellows. 

“Pardon me!” said a stranger, pushing his way through to 
a place beside Lance and Dazzy. “I want to meet the fellow 
I’ve been told was such a rival of Lance’s. My name’s 
Wallace Henry. I’ma traveling man and I won’t forget what 
I’ve seen to-night if I live to be three hundred and fifty! You 
can’t beat such spirit anywhere!” 

“No question about it!” spoke up someone in the crowd, 
(Concluded on page 55) 








Lance was everywhere during the excitement. 
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He had the firemen concentrate on the grain elevator and the Community House 








The Stones of 


Beaumont 


By Karl W. Detzer 


Illustrated by Norman Borchardt 


HE great man from the South rode into 
Beaumont village at dawn. By the river, 
on its right bank, he stopped, and sent his 
blessing and a silver chain to the Count. 

The drawbridge slid down as soon as the Count of 
Beaumont read his message. The great man, with 
twenty priests and servants, all with fine mules, climbed 
the hill, and at once black smoke flew out of the 
chimney pots, a sign to the village that the man of the 
church was being well fed. 

“Wasn't his red coat! ’Twas his pluck!” young Jean 
Dumers told Victor, son of Cabourg,.the baker, when 
they met three hours later. “By my faith, Vic, you 
shouldst have seen him!” 

“‘Was he stout? Stout? He made two of the Count, 
Victor. The red robe covered chain armor. He car- 
ried a falcon on his shoulder, comes to hunt, they say. 
No sooner was he on the bridge than the Count sent 
for my father. Truth, you are lucky, Vic, having 
a baker for a father instead of a metal craftsman! 
Two hours I must polish and scour brass buckles and 
steel spears and leather jerkins.”’ 

Jean stopped, out of breath, and hitched at his shirt. 
It was a wool garment, like Victor’s, the only clothing 
a Norman boy wore in 1135, a sack with three holes, 
one for his head, two for his brown arms. A belt of 
untanned leather gathered the waist. The skirt ended 
at his knees, which were bare, and just now raw from 
climbing up the rocks. 

“Wasn't his coat red!”’ he declared to Victor a sec- 
ond time. ‘Faith, I believe he’d be a great man in one 
shirt!” 

“You think he’d build his own castle?” asked 
Victor. 

“Build it if he had to!” 

The two boys looked behind them at a rock heap, 
ten feet high, of blue gray hardheads. 

“It is slow work!” Victor complained. 

“Slow? Task you if half one summer is slow? They 
say that it took two hundred years to build the castle 
thére.” Jean pointed to the three circular towers and 
donjon across the valley. ‘‘And you whine because 
our small chateau is not done in half a summer?” 

“*Then we best get to work!’ his mate decided. 

They climbed cautiously around the rock heap. Whatlooked 
at the front to be a haphazard array of stones presented at the 
back a stiff, staunch wall, built up with nice care and chinked 
with clay. In the center a low opening did for a door. 


ICTOR ducked into this and stood within. ‘There was a 

space for a dozen boys there, a half-round apartment, as yet 
unroofed. Cleverly concealed in the front and propped by 
bent branches from the forest, small openings looked down 
the steep cliff on the village, huddled around the old wooden 
bridge. 

“Get the mud,” Victor ordered. ‘‘We must build fast 
to-day.” 

“‘But should the hunters come down through the town you 
must call me . . . it will be a grand sight.” 

“T shall call you.” 

It was stout work, lugging the stone. Victor laid them, 
straddling the wall while Jean carried clay from the muddy 
banks of a stream half a kilo down in the woods. He brought 
it in a rude bucket of rabbit’s skin, held together by splints 
and needles of sharp, hard wood. Every trip he dragged, too, 
a beech branch, which should serve later for the timbers on 
their roof. 

“‘We must dig a moat around the outside,” he cried once 
when he paused to rest, “‘so that when our enemies attack we 
may lift the drawbridge.” 

The baker’s son laughed. 

‘But who are our enemies?” he demanded. ‘‘ Who wouldst 
fight two boys? Jean, your head turns silly, building this 
castle. I say, who wouldst fight us?” 

“Think we have no enemies?” Jean asked gravely. “What 
about Raymond, son of Guy de Montpard?”’ 

“You mean the enemies of the Count of Beaumont are our 
enemies too?” 

“How else, stupid? Think. What one man in the world 
does our Count fear? Aye, you know. The Count Guy de 
Montpard. Very well. He is our enemy, too. You would 
have others. . . .” 
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“Listen!” Victorinterrupted. ‘There start the hunters! 

He scurried into the heather, with Jean at his heels, and 
flung himself down on the edge of the cliff. Below lay the 
valley of the River Huisne. Across, and a quarter mile up 
stream, towered the castle, a crown of white stone of the fore- 
head of a steep, rocky cliff. A narrow road, picking its way 
down the side, bending and twisting back, led from the tur- 
retted gate at the top across the bridge to the village on the 
river bank. 

Directly below the boys, spread out flat as a windless lake, 
lay the green valley south of town. Here the Count and his 
knights played at guintain, on fair days. Many an afternoon 
Victor and Jean had watched from the hilltop while the 
mounted soldiery charged across the valley, lances levelled 
at the guintain cross. That instrument was a post set in the 
ground, and pinned to the top of it a long beam with a board 
at one end and a sand bag at the other. The lancer speared 
at the board. The beam swung around from the force of the 
lance blow, and the lancer must dodge the heavy sand bag 
before it struck him. 

But this day there was no thought of guintain. Down the 
winding road the Count was marching, his hunters kicking up 
dust behind. Fifty men they were, all dressed for the chase, 
and fifty hungry dogs, jerking at their chains. Trumpeters, 
spearmen and archers trotted all together. On the Count’s 
right hand rode the great man from the south, with a dignity 
proper to his station. 


S Bury made a fine picture for country eyes. Jean Dumers 

took off his round peasant’s cap and cheered. Even 
from a great height the flashing spears, the silver spurs, the 
gay colored bridles and studded saddle cloths were splendid 
to look upon. The newcomer, his red cape draped over 
armor from neck to buskin, held a hunting lance at rest in 
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Al the sight of the lads he drew rein, stared 
curiously, and grunted under his breath 


his left saddle boot, and rode as stiff as a king upon the right 
hand of the Count of Beaumont. 


HE Count was no new sight to the lads. All their lives 

they had watched him ride out thus; sometimes to hunt 
the boar, sometimes with his falcon, and again to war or on 
some churchly duty. Still each new view of him was a thrill. 
He was splendid for any boy, peasant or page, to look upon, 
with his thick barrel of a chest, his long, braided beard, his 
leather hunting casque, his gauntletted hands. 

He was a modern fellow, this Count of Beaumont. First 
of all the Normans he added a seneschal to his train. The 
man rode at his flank this morning; much too fine to be only 
a steward, the village boys thought. He was dressed in a 
cape of purple cloth from Rouen, edged with fur, that kept 
him too warm and put a smug look on his face. A packet 
of small, steel-pointed darts hung to his saddle bow. Also, 
on the end of a pike, he waved his master’s red striped 
hunting pennant. Behind him rode the chef de chasse, a 
burly, whiskered fellow, whose red nose belied his meek and 
proper expression. 

Victor and Jean could not see the chief huntsman’s nose 
from their hilltop. Their envious eyes took in only the 
flashing metals, the sun shining upon crimson and blue and 
yellow cloth, a dash of white here, a drab blot of leather there, 
and the dust of hoofs and boots. So gay a picture it made, of 
course they must envy! 

“Never mind!” Jean spoke quickly. ‘The day will come 
when we will ride down from here, our own castle!” 

The hunters had urged their mounts into a slow trot when 
they arrived at the village street. Beaumont was a lazy town. 
All the folk left their work and rushed to the open doorways 
to bow to the passing great folk. The Count’s horses moved 
heavily, for they were of native Flanders stock, deep chested 
and powerful, without the grace of Spanish chargers nor the 
ease of ponies from the East. They crossed the bridge, with 
the archers pounding their feet out of time, running to keep 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


up, and the gay procession turned off at a narrow path which 
led to the forests to the south. 

Jean Dumers sighed, and followed the baker’s son back to 
theirlabor. It was an hour afterward when the blast of a horn 
and the far baying of greyhounds told the boys the hunt was in 
progress. But they had more to think of than a boar hunt 
by that time—their own castle was shaping itself, soon it 
could withstand a heavy siege. 

The clay gave out. 

“T’ll go with you to the brook, Jean,” Victor said; “I have 
a thirst from my toes up.” 

Jean was glad enough to leave off lifting heavy stones. He 
wiped his dirty face on the skirt of his wool shirt, found his 
rabbit skin, and crawled through the low door. Victor 
marched ahead down the path, his matted blonde hair 
shading his eyes and the back of his neck red as rare beef. 
Jean was darker than his friend, and shorter by a hand- 
breadth. The clumps of brush scratched his legs as he 
poled through the woods after Victor. The baker’s boy 
was already on his knees when Jean caught up with him, 
his hands wrist deep in the water, holding his lips to sip 
from the stream. 


EAN DUMERS dropped down beside him. Their position 

was a poor one for defense as they sprawled there, drink- 
ing; but defense was a matter beyond their thoughts. True, 
it was still a wild land "from the fields of Touraine to the 
Marshes of the Channel. But here at Beaumont, and for 
twenty leagues around, the aggressive Count had cleared 
the hills and valleys of all vagabonds and rascals, and there 
was no war nearer than Flanders. Duke Stephen, king of 
England, had just succeeded to the throne of Normandy. 
He was told good things of Beaumont. Guy de Montpard, 
who ruled in his own castle beyond the hills, was vainly 
jealous of Beaumont’s power—but it was said that he dared 
not attack. The boys drank slowly, and Victor plumped his 
head into the cold water. 

At the same instant Jean started up. Victor shook the 
drops from his eyes. He saw his companion’s face, mouth 
drawn back, as if he were ready to shout. 

“What is it?” 

“Someone is coming . . . hear 

“Only the hunters.” 

“So soon?” 

Jean started backward and pulled Victor after him. A 
strange fellow in rusty breastplate had driven his mount 
through the trees, leaning close to the neck of the horse to 
escape low hanging boughs. At the sight of the lads he drew 
rein, reached for pike, stared curiously, and grunted under his 
breath. 

A common soldier, red faced and big in his bones, rode 
behind him. He was mounted upon a pack mule; uncom- 
fortably, it seemed. His own long legs, covered with green 
hose and uncased, dangled past his stirrups close to the ground, 
under the mule. He carried a sheaf of arrows and a bow upon 
his back. Hanging to the saddle the cased sword of his 
master stuck out unpleasantly at the left side. 

The boys from Beaumont planted their feet wide apart 
and stared also. 

“Good day to you,” 
the stranger exclaimed, 
making hisvoice smooth. 
“What do you here?” 

“Drinking,” Victor 
answered cautiously— 
“drinking water.” 

“A careful answer!” 
The military man took 
offense. “Aye, very 
careful! I can see that 
you are drinking water. 
Perhaps you can tell me 
what I can’t see, what 
place this is where a de- 
cent man can get no 
bearings!” 

“You are lost?” asked 
Jean Dumers. 

“This is the wood of 
Beaumont,” Victor ex- 
plained quickly, “in the 
domain of our good 
Count Robert of Beau- 
mont, his Saints protect 
him!” 

He crossed himself, 
and was annoyed to see 
the soldier smile as he 
repeated the gesture. 
It was a dark, burned 
man who sat there in his 
saddle so easily, a slen- 
der fellow with a sour 
black face. His hair 
was walnut brown, en- 
tirely too deep a tone 
to suit a Norman. On 
one cheek he wore an 
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ornament, a short, yellow scar, as if some time in combat he 
had dared to go barefaced. 

“You are with the hunt?” Victor asked. 

“A hunt? No. Not witha hunt. An hour ago I was riding 
on the train of the Templar, Richard Troyan, and at a cross 
road I became lost.” 

“A Templar? With a red cloak over all his body? A 
stout man with ten priests. .. .” 

“The one!” answered the fellow. ‘A red cloak covering 
all of him! I say not an hour ago I lost him! Where might 
I find him now?” 

Victor looked at Jean, and found him staring in defiance. 
The stranger whacked the brush with his stock. 

“Come, is your tongue lead, young donkey? Which way 
went he? Speak, or by my Patron, I’ll ride you down!” 

He had urged his mount forward, and the horse lifted its 
front hoofs and plunged. Its rider’s face had become black 
as an Arab’s when he cried out, and his mouth, stern enough 
before, showed a straight, hard line through his cropping beard. 

“He rode away,” Victor stammered, “not an hour ago, 
away!” 

He pointed in four directions. 

Without thanks the stranger turned and spurred his mount. 
His servant, trying boldly to keep up with the pace, hung one 
arm around the neck of the mule, and urged the beast to a 
frantic gallop. . 

“And what make you of that?” Victor demanded when he 
stood alone with Jean Dumers. 

“The red coat was a Templar!” 

“Aye, that! But what else, Jean? Think! Right, he 
was a Templar, but more than that . . . this ugly fellow here, 
he is his friend?” 

“Enemy!” 

“ Aye, and he lied.” 

“You shouldst not have told him the Count’s guest was 
hereabouts!” 

“‘T should lie, too? And let him see, plain as we saw through 
him, that I spoke not the truth? J knew he had not left the 
red coat an hour ago. At dawn the red coat was here.” 

“Still, you shouldst not have told him he was here! He is 
the Count’s guest!” 

“And we are the Count’s subjects. Think the Count of 
Beaumont expects his people to lie for him?” 

“T think . . . I think we best get away from here!” 

“Best get word to the Templar.” 

Fear put silence into their mouths and speed to their heels 
as they scurried back to the hilltop. It was plain as a castle 
on a mountain what might happen. This skulking rider. . . 
no matter what his name, he was an enemy. Perhaps he 
rode ahead of other soldiery. Perhaps he swore sore words at 
the Count of Beaumont himself. . . . 

At the hilltop the pair paused, close to the half-finished wall. 
It was noon, their stomachs and the sun told them. Far 
south, along the forest road, a cloud of dust showed them the 
hunters, returning from the chase. Their own alarm seemed 
foolish to the two boys, in the face of bright metal, splashes 
of scarlet, the jubilant crying of hounds, the brave blare of 
a horn. The idle town lay at ease below the steep hillside. 
On the opposite summit the rocky front of Beaumont castle 
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pushed its towers toward the sky, a firm, strong, honest 
house, proud and clean and white. 

“‘They are safe. They will be in the castle within a quarter 
hour,” Jean exclaimed. 

“Aye, but should we not warn them?” 

““When they have a hundred soldiers sitting by their spears? 
They are safe behind those walls, with the drawbridge up. 
And the Count would little thank us for offering him advice.” 

Victor made himself tall. 

‘“Whether he thanks us or not, we can tell him. Could he 
guess danger so close? I shall stop him, whether you go 
or not.” 

Jean stayed behind, rubbing his raw knees. Victor looked 
more than spindling boy as he raced down the steep path. 
Already the dust cloud was blowing closer, with burly figures 
striding into sight. The Count of Beaumont and the great 
man with the red coat, who was Richard Troyan the Templar, 
did not ride in the lead now. Instead, a dozen servants with 
poles on their shoulders stalked in the place of honor, swinging 
on ropes the luckless trophy of the hunt, a small, tusked boar. 

Now the procession passed just below toy castle on the hill. 
It crossed the guintain field, the archers singing an old Norman 
song. So close they came, under the steep cliff, that Jean saw 
the sweat streaking the dust on the hunters’ faces. Troyan 
the Templar was laughing as he passed, talking quick 
sentences. 

Victor had need to set his teeth hard when he passed the 
bake shop of his father and smelled the warm, sweet odor of 
hot bread. He heard the baker singing at his fires, and felt 
the heat of the open oven strike his face as he trotted by. 
Into the village street he turned, and took up post at the near 
end of the old wooden bridge, with its thousand black timbers 
that creaked dismally out of tune when the water swished past 
them. 

People rushed from their houses as the horn sounded nearer. 
Tongues chattered and the rough cobblestone pavement rang 
with the clatter of wooden-soled sandals. Hearing the 
clamor, the two fat monks who lived in a cave by the river 
crawled out, drew their cowls tight about their heads, and 
extended not too clean hands. They raised their voices, 
sharper than all the other hubbub. 

“In the name of the church and its humblest starving 
servants,” they intoned, ‘oh good and powerful master, we 
ask alms!” 

“Stop your howling!” the wine merchant shouted at them. 
The churchmen turned pious faces at him and cried louder. 

‘A great deal of racket over a small roast pig!” growled an 
old woman who had the name of a busybody and meddler. 
“If they gave their people some of the money they spend.” 

Her grumbling was drowned by a bolder shout. Barelegged 
servants, carrying the tusked boar, swung around the corner 
of the crooked street, with all the men and boys of the town 
running alongside, gaping and cheering. 


ICTOR sidled forward, drew back, felt his courage ebb, his 
feet itch torun away. This Templar was much easier to 
look at than to pluck by the sleeve. He was a younger man 
than the Count, with a fine, clear skin, and yellow hair that 
dropped in two long curls from his round, fur edged cap of 
. scarlet cloth. His nose 
was straight, his eyes 
fitted properly into his 
face. His chin, stern 
as a soldier’s must be, 
snapped shut under a 
slit of a mouth, lending 
him the companion ex- 
pressions of monk and 
warrior. 

In truth, he was both, 
as Victor himself well 
knew. Templars, al- 
though first of all fight- 
ing men, battled in the 
name of the church, 
ty, a which pleased all ex- 
: [Np 7 —~ cept the infidels, on 

fp ' whom they waged war. 
When not in the field 
they lived as monks, 
and were greatly im- 
pressed by their own 
piety. 

Aye, it was a gorgeous 
red robe, more splendid 
than Jean Dumers had 
said. The Templar wore 
it over a suit of chain 
armor and his leggings 
were braced with steel 
stays. He rode a heavy 
hunting charger, whose 
saddle cloth, engraved 
with mystic Oriental 
designs, he had _bor- 
rowed from the Arabs 
on his latest crusade. 
(Concluded on page 57) 
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Victor found his legs and stepped 
out into the roadway, holding 
up a small, unwashed hand 
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Unknown Boys 


WAS reading the other day about a boy. I was brushing 

up on the history of the development of the steam- 

engine—a most fascinating subject—reading a sketch 

in one of the magazines; and it told how the steam- 
engine was first put to practical use pumping water out of 
a mine in England, or maybe it was in Scotland— 
those two inventive geniuses, Watts and Stephenson, 
were Scotchmen—and it worked all right, only 
they had to keep a boy on the job to reverse the 
valves; the steam would push the plunger one way, 
but he had to turn the valve so the steam would 
push it back again. It was monotonous work—up, 
turn, down, turn, up, .turn, down, turn—hour 
after hour: and one day the boy wanted to go out 
and play, or go fishing, or do some other of the 


things every bright and normal boy wants to do W 


and ought to do, and he got to thinking: he got 
him a piece of stout cord and a stick, and he hooked 
the valve-handle onto the plunger, and, By Heck! 
the machine reversed itself! He watched it for 
a while, and it worked all right, and then he went 
out to play: and when the engineer or the boss or 
whoever it was the boy worked for came around to 
see how he was getting along, the boy wasn’t there, 
but the machine was running just as well as ever! 
I suppose that boy got a scolding and a box on the 
ear, like other boys since boys were first made, but 
somebody realized that here was an idea, so they 
developed his crude mechanism, and it’s been put on 
every steam-engine from that day to this—except 
the turbines, of course: you thought you were going 
to catch me that time, didn’t you? They called 
it the automatic valve-reverse; it was on the first 
locomotive that Stephenson built, it was on the 
Clermont that Robert Fulton built, it was on the 
big ‘Corliss’ that drove the whirring saws in the 
sawmill out West when I was a boy, it was on the 
little “Ericcson” I got as a premium from The 
Youth's Companion, and its fundamental principle 
is embodied. in the “Walschaerts’” mechanism on 
the great locomotives that whirr the Limited past 
my door every day, seventy miles an hour. 

I wonder who that boy was? What was his 
name? What became of him? Did he get sore 
when they called him down, and stop thinking, or 
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refuge. 


By Herman C. Metcalf 


aghast into each others faces, then sadly shook their heads 
and turned to go on again, when they heard the sound of his 
drum. They gazed at each other again, and they peered again 
into that abyss, but the jutting ledge shut him from all hope 
of human aid; the line pressed, and slowly, sorrowfully, they 





The Barn-Swallow 


By Rex Brasher 


ITH pointed wings, unusually long for the size of the body, and 
elongated outer tail feathers, the swallow is peculiarly adapted to 
So much time does he spend on the wind that his feet are 
very small and weak. Few birds possess equal ease and grace of wing 
power and their maneuvers in the air are wonderfully fascinating. 
Centuries ago they utilized dead trees for nesting but soon learned the 
greater safety and advantages of rafters inside of a barn. Nowadays 
the Barn-swallow seldom nests in any other place and a barn seems 
lonely without these busy little feathered people flitting in and out, carry- 
ing nesting material or food to the youngsters which come along later. 
These same young ones certainly keep their parents busy. Their 
wide, yellow mouths seem always agape. 
bills full of insects never finds them so satiated as to remain indifferent 
to the prospect of more bugs and the long daylight’ hours are spent in 
capturing hundreds of all sorts of these pests. 
Building his home as he does within the protecting shelter of a roof 
he is not disturbed by many enemies which lurk in wood and field. 
The fighting instinct has small part in the Swallow’s gentle makeup. 
The parents will often remain on the nest when a visitor approaches 
within a few feet or feed the young unconcernedly, exhibiting few 
symptoms of excitement or alarm. 
The spirit of teazing is strong, though, and they often transform the 
morning promenade of the red squirrel into a hurried retreat, shooting 
down like tiny animated arrows from all angles toward him. Though 
seldom really striking they come so close and dart with such swiftness 
that their attacks are disconcerting enough to force him into some 
Even when he reappears in a few seconds his antagonists 
may be hundreds of feet away and have apparently forgotten his 
existence completely. 
Although they do not appear in the northern States until late April, 
they linger until the first early frost lessens the supply of food and when 
the Swallow goes we know the autumn is “trailing her filmy veil of 
gauze across the forest aisles.” 









The parents’ advent with 


down the enemy by thousands, but of the campaign that saved 

the lives of tens of thousands, yes, millions, from the onslaught 

of an enemy that spared neither small nor great, neither rich 

nor poor, neither old nor young, and made the strength of men 

and the beauty of women a mockery, that were worthy of 
honor indeed. Who was that boy? 


HEN there was that boy in the story of “The 
Prince and his Friend.” Ah, that is a story; 
so beautifully, so simply written. The enemy was 
before the beleagured city; the arrogant leader had 
come forth and shouted his vile taunts and dared 
them to come out and fight. A young man from 
the country had come to town with some supplies 
for the army, and seeing this humiliating condition 
had offered to undertake the overthrow of this 
leader by himself. The king, at his wits end, had 
accepted the offer. The young man accomplished 
his purpose with one strong, sure shot, while the 
army and the populace looked on with bated breath. 
The enemy fled before the cheering and exultant 
army. And when the young warrior returned, the 
Prince, the King’s son, was one of the first to greet 
him and do him honor, and they became great 
friends: as the author puts it “‘The soul of Jonathan 
was knit with the soul of David”’: a friendship that 
continued in the face of the growing jealousy of 
the King, and held strong even when the Prince 
knew that his father had determined to kill the one 
whom he believed to be a rival. So the Prince 
decided to warn his friend, and under pretense of 
practicing archery went out into the field with his 
bow and with a boy to chase the arrows. When he 
shot and called to the boy, “The arrow is beyond 
thee,” the friend in hiding knew that the King had 
determined to do him harm. So the Prince sent the 
boy back to town with the bow and arrows, while 
he and his friend bade each other an affectionate 
farewell. The rest of the story—the long struggle 
of the friend to save his life, the valiant fighting 
against a common enemy, the tragic death of King 
and Prince, the beautiful tribute of the friend, now 
to become the king himself—I love to read it; read 
it yourself; you will find lit a good book every 
boy should have. 
A beautiful story, but what holds my interest is 








did he buckle down and invent something else? 
Did he die young, or did he grow up and marry and 
have boys of his own and live to a good old age? Dead now 
and long ago, for more than a century-and-a-quarter have 
passed by since that day. Where was he buried? Did they 
mark his tomb? Do kings and captains of industry come there 
to do honor to his memory? Or has the stone fallen and the 

‘place itself been long since forgotten? I wonder. I wish 
I knew. 

Over yonder in Arlington lies all that was mortal of another 
boy, and every day men and women from all walks of life and 
from every part of the country, and representatives of foreign 
governments, go over there and stand with bared heads and 
lay a wreath on the tomb of the UNKNOWN, who gave his 
life for his country. And it is altogether fitting that we should 
do this. But this other unknown boy, whose service has con- 
tributed to the advancement and progress of the world, who 
conceived the device that has lifted the burden from the backs 
of toiling millions, let us not forget him. 


ND there is the Unknown Scout. We stood up the other 
day in a great hall in Washington to honor him. The 
President was there, with his Secretary and his military aides 
in their uniforms trimmed with gold braid; Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell; the many distinguished men whose interest had de- 
veloped and fostered the Boy Scouts of America. Among the 
Distinguished Service Awards was one to the Unknown Scout. 
A bronze buffalo, which Sir Robert accepted on behalf of the 
British Boy Scout Association, bore this inscription: 
“To the Unknown Scout whose faithfulness in the 
performance of the Daily Good Turn brought the 
Scout Movement to the United States of America.” 


Of course you know the story of that classic Good Turn. 
If you don’t, you should. It has been mentioned many times 
in these pages. 

And there are other unknown boys. 

There was that boy in Napoleon’s army. ‘They were mak- 
ing that terrible climb across the Alps in the dead of winter, 
amid the rigors of the cold and snow, the terrors of the ava- 
lanches. This drummer-boy was marching along the narrow 
path, drumming as he went to keep up the spirits of the lagging 
men, when he slipped, and over he went, down, down, down. 
His companions, peering over the edge, could not see for 
a jutting ledge, nor did they hear him call, and they looked 





took up the line of march again, straining their ears for the 
sound of his drum as it faded in the distance. Word passed 
down the line by that invisible telegraph which binds men’s 
souls, and the line came on. In my mind’s eye I can see it; 
the infantrymen, plodding, plodding: the cavalrymen, leading 
their horses: the artillerymen, dragging their heavy pieces: 
listening to catch the first sound of that drum as they approach, 
gazing awe-stricken over the edge as they go by and the sound 
rumbles in their ears, straining again for its last notes as they 
go on: a rugged grenadier, a veteran of the bloody fields of 
Acre and of Alexandria, dashes his hand across his eyes as he 
strides onward; a field-marshal pauses a moment, and his 
gold lace seems somehow sadly lacking in luster as he passes 
on; and then comes the Little Corporal himself, plodding afoot 
with his soldiers, the bridle of his great white charger looped 
through the crook of his arm; he stops and gazes below, then 
lifts hand to brim in silent salute, then turns and plods on, his 
cloak gathered a little tighter about his shoulders, his eye more 
somber, his face more stern than before, for “beyond the Alps 
lies Italy,” and the march must go on: but I can imagine his 
voice a little more gentle as he gives his next command. And 
so the line goes on, but the sound of that drum keeps up hour 
after hour, until softer, softer, weaker, weaker, it finally stops 
altogether; and the line goes on. What wonder that it took 
all Europe to whip a man with an army like that! But who 
was that boy? 


|B phen here in Washington not long ago we had a smallpox 
scare, and under the recommendation of the health officers, 
and following the example of the President and other national 
as well as local leaders, we were vaccinated. I was interested 
to look up this subject of vaccination: the conquering of the 
most loathsome disease that has ever cast its blight on the 
race of men. I read how Doctor Jenner, in the year 1796, 
put his first vaccine into the arm of a boy. Who was the boy? 

It takes courage to walk up to a row of trenches bristling 
with bayonets or full of rifles spitting lead bullets any one of 
which may hit you in the head or strike through your heart. 
But to be the first one who will let a doctor stick you in the 
arm with a little needle that may bring you a death of torture, 
or, worse still, leave you so blighted that life will be worse than 
a thousand deaths—that takes courage. 

And to have been the leader, not of the attack that mowed 


that boy who carried the bow and arrows. The holy 
record does not tell his name. Again in imagination I can see 
him as he goes back to town. The precious bow and arrows, 
how carefully he carries them: how his hands and arms tingle 
with the feel of them. I can hear him promise himself that when 


he grows up to be a man he’ll be a warrior like the Prince. As - 


he nears town he meets a crowd of boys and they call to him 
“Hi, Skeezicks,” or by whatever nickname they called him— 
you may be sure they didn’t use his real name: “Hi, Sieezicks, 
c’mon. We’re goin’ fishin’.”” And he says “Nope. Can’t 
go.” . A little farther on he meets another group. ‘There’s 
Skeezicks,” they say. ‘‘C’mon, Skeezicks, we’re goin’ 
swimmin’.” ‘Nothin’ doin’,” he says, “I gotta carry this 
bow’n arrow back to town for the Prince.” ‘‘ Aw,” they jeer, 
“fraid cat.” But presently he delivers his burden at the 
palace and then I can see him trot off home, trot until he gets 
nearly to the house, and then saunter in the back way, and 
after a few words with his mother remark in the most casual 
way, ‘‘I just carried the Prince’s bow and arrow up to the palace 
for him.” “Did you?” says his mother. “That was a good 
boy. I’mglad.” Then “Mother, can I have sumpun to eat?” 
And his mother, who is a wise woman, doesn’t smile but says 
solemnly, “Yes, my boy,” and fixes it for him; not the white 
bread you boys eat from the bakery but a coarse bread 
baked with her own hands in the ashes of the hearth. I’d 
like to have her put some sugar on it but if I did one of 
these scientists or historians would be saying that they 
didn’t have sugar in those days, nor any candy or ice- 
cream soda either. But they had figs and dates and honey, 
and they got along. So I'll have her spread some honey on 
his bread and give him a bunch of dates: and after he has forti- 
fied himself with these I can see him seeking out that crowd 
of boys coming back from their swim and saying, ‘ Now, who 
was it said, ‘’Fraid cat?’” Who was this boy? I find among 
the valiant men whom King David gathered about him twenty 
or thirty years later the names of Assahel the fighter, Hushai 
the strategist, Ahimihaaz the fleet runner. I wonder if he 
was one of these; I do not know; I can not tell. But of one 
thing I can feel sure—that he did a small duty well. So he, 
too, must remain an unknown boy, just as you and I will per- 
haps be unknown boys; but after all, if we do well the duties 
that come to us day by day—but what’s the use of spoiling 
a good story by pointing a moral. And boys don’t need it 
anyhow—they know. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Measuring Weather 


By Charles Fitzhugh Talman 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau 








COLLECTING SAMPLES OF DUST IN THE UPPER 
The weather man sometimes goes aloft in a balloon or an aero- 


plane, using an instrument for collecting particles of 
will subsequently be analyzed and counted 





A PILOT-BALLOON 
The upper winds are observed by watching 
the movements of a small free balloon 
through a special kind of telescope 








OBSERVING THE CLOUDS 
With a nephoscope, a black mirror with a grad- 
uated rim and other attachments for noting the 
direction and speed of cloud movements 


1926 





Weather observations are made every day at 8 a.m. Here are two kinds of rain-gauge. One makes its 
and 8 p.m., Eastern Time, all over the United States. own record, but the observer must verify this by draw- 
In Washington and other places, charts are made 





























A WONDERFUL AUTOMATIC RECORDER 

This recorder is connected electrically with the instruments out 

of doors that measure the direction and force of the wind, the 
amount of rainfall and the duration of sunshine 


AIR LAUNCHING A WEATHER KITE 

r Kites and balloons are used to measure the weather far above the 
dust, which earth. This box-shaped kite has a set of self-registering weather 
instruments attached to it 











DRAWING THE WEATHER, MAP, MEASURING RAIN 


ing off the water in the small cylinder and measuring ul 








READING THE BAROMETER 
The barometer measures the pressure or 
weight of the atmosphere, changes in whick 
often help to predict weather changes 











A THERMOMETER SCREEN AT THE HOTTEST SPOT IN AMERICA 
The weather man’s thermometers are kept in a wooden box, with latticed sides, through 
which the air circulates freely. The station here shown is in Death Valley, Calif, 
which holds the American “record” for hot weather. A temperature of 134 Fahren- 
heit has been registered here 


ANKIND has always paid a great deal of attention to weather, but the idea of measur- 

ing it is comparatively modern. Only a few centuries ago, for example, though people 

knew when the air was hot or cold, they could not tell how hot or how cold, because they had 

no thermometers and there was no sort of scale for expressing temperature. The study of 

weather did not become a real science until methods and instruments had been invented for 

making precise measurements of the temperature and other conditions of the atmosphere. 
There are now more than thirty thousand stations in the world for measuring weather. 

The science of weather is called Meteorology. Many ingenious instruments are em- 
ployed in this science. Our pictures show only a few of them. If you would like to see 
meteorological instruments in actual use you should pay a visit to one of the stations of the 
Weather Bureau. These stations are found in important cities all over the country. 

Some of the most remarkable weather instruments write their own records. Thus, while 
the professional weather man uses ordinary thermometers, much like those that people hang 
on their porches, he has also an instrument called a thermograph that registers the tempera- 
ture continuously with a pen on a moving sheet of paper. There are similar instruments 
for keeping a continuous record of the atmospheric pressure (as shown by a barometer), 
the humidity (which means the amount of invisible water vapor in the air), the wind and 
the rainfall. There is even a recorder for sunshine, which makes a mark each minute 
when the sun is shining. Meteorologists have devised instruments for measuring conditions MAKING A SNOW SURVEY 
far aloft in the atmosphere. Some of these instruments (such as the one for observing J the spring, samples of the snow are cut and 
clouds) are used on the ground; some are sent up attached to kites or balloons; and oc- weighed to find out how much water there will be 
casionally the weather man makes a personal ascent. for irrigation and power production 

















BOYS’ LIFE 


Beyond the Dog’s Nose 


Giggles Advances Farther Into the Cave of Mystery 


PART II 


O ONE in Bean Blossom would ever have imagined 
that there was such a thing as a cave within 
miles of the town, and certainly no one would 
ever have suspected, if a cave had been known 

to exist, that the great bluff overlooking Lake Michigan on 
which Uncle Eb lived in his queer old house, 
contained a cave of such dimensions! 

If the discovery of the entrance to the cave 
had proven surprising to Giggles, Bing and 
Curly, then it is a ‘doubly sure fact that the 
community round about would have almost 
exploded with astonishment and _ wonder. 
Crafty old Ebenezer Beecher! He had either 
come upon this cave himself or learned about 
it from some early adventurer, making haste to , 
hide it from view by having the ‘ 
house built over the cave’s mouth. 

And the chances were that the 
cave’s mouth had been camouflaged 
in the olden days by a growth of 
shrubbery, a mound of earth or 
some such barrier else other settlers, 
roaming the country, might have 
detected it. But this was mostly 
speculation and Giggles, Bing and 
Curly, as they felt their way down 
the stone steps to the floor of the 
cave realized that there was no use 
trying to figure out how the cave 
happened to be there, or how it 
happened to be found, or why no- 
body seemed to have known any- 
thing about it. The cave just was, 
that was all. And here they were, 
venturing into it! 

“Say, we want to be careful,” 
warned Curly. ‘“We’re going right 
ahead here and not really thinking 
what we may be getting into. We 
don’t know who’s got Uncle Eb, 
but it’s a good bet that they’re 
desperate characters. Uncle Eb’s 
complained of terrible goings on for 
months and months. Now, who are 
we to be trooping down here, into 
this cave, after—after—?” 

“‘ After what?” snapped Giggles. 

“ After trouble!” finished Curly. 

They stopped at the foot of the jagged stone 
steps and glanced about nervously, their eyes 
following the beams thrown by their flashlights 
as the beams focused upon a wide and irregular 
expanse of rock-ribbed walls. Nothing inviting \ 
and yet nothing startling. Just cold, barren 
walls—and a narrow passage way at the other 
side of the cavernous room. 

“Well, what you going to do—back out after 
we've gone this far?’”’ asked Giggles. 

“‘Of course he isn’t,” insisted Bing, his own 
courage slightly faltering. ‘‘He just doesn’t 
want us to lose our heads over this thing, do 
you, Curly?” 

“T don’t want to lose my head anyway,” 
answered Curly, making a clicking sound 
with his mouth and drawing a finger 
across his neck. 

“Don’t do that!” entreated Bing, 
glancing about. “Gee whiz, do you want 
to give a guy the creeps?” 

Giggles snickered. “No danger of 
Curly losing his head . . . not when his 
brains are in his feet. You’d better watch out Curly or 
you'll be walking on your hands!” 

“Oh, shut up! Let’s see where that narrow path leads to.” 

“Better see where that fool dog Spot has gone to, first,” 
suggested Giggles. 

Bing and Curly swung off together, peering around the 
high ceilinged room. Giggles stepped cautiously toward the 
narrow opening in the wall which led out of the chamber into 
shadowy darkness. 

“Giggles is a great kidder,” said Curly, under his breath 
to Bing. “But don’t you think I’m right about going easy? 


































By Edward J. Morrow 
Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


It was different before we knew there was a cave. But here 
we are away under ground and no telling—” 

“Hey, what you doing—telling a bedtime story?” It was 
Giggles’s voice, low and commanding. ‘‘There’s nothing to 
really be scared of—yet. And we’re the last ones in this 
cave . . . which means that we can be the first ones out. 
Come on, Curly, quit growing white hairs before your time. 
I’m going in here after Spot!” And 
Giggles immediately disappeared. 


|. pated and Curly looked at one 
another doubtfully. It had 
been one thing to call Giggles’s dare 
and hurry down into the cave, but 
the spectacle of it, the un- 
broken quiet of the place, the 
chilling damp of the air, 
shadows everywhere one 
turned, and the awesome size 
of the subterranean room 
which indicated the presence 
of other rooms—mysterious, 
perhaps, at least not exactly 
pleasant to contemplate. All 
these impressions had served 
as a sobering influence upon 
the two. “And they hesitated. 
“We could beat it out and hike to town 
and bring help back here in several hours,” 
said Curly. 

““Yes—and leave poor Uncle Eb to his 
fate,” added Bing. “‘That’s what’s on 
Giggles’s mind more than anything else. 


I know it. He’s not doing this just for 
adventure. Not by a jug full. What 
if we were in Uncle Eb’s place? Would 


we want the only ones who could help us 
running off to—?” 

Bing never finished. His 
words froze on his lips. Curly 
shot out an arm and grasped 
Bing, tensely. In the distance, 
and seeming to come from the 
bowels of the cavern, sounded 
the same weird cry: 

“Ow ... ooooooh! Ow... 
oooococh!” 

Then the excited barking of 
Spot, the dog, and the sharp 
crack of a rifle, Giggles’s rifle! 

Bing and Curly were inside 
the narrow passage in an in- 
stant, feeling their way along 
and calling out to Giggles that 
they were coming. 

“We should never have let him go 
in here alone,” censured Bing, anx- 
iously. ‘“‘We’ve got to stick together 
after this—all the way through!” 

“Gee, there’s just room for us to 
walk along, side by side!” commented 
Curly. “And say, isn’t this the crooked- 

est path you ever followed? Just like 
a corkscrew!” 

“Ow . . . ooooooh!” came the cry, 
nearer this time. 

“‘What’s that sound like to you?” asked Bing. 

thing human?” 

“I—I don’t know,” gasped Curly. ‘At any rate the 
thing that makes the noise is still alive, and if that’s 
what Giggles shot at he missed!” 

Crack! 

“There! He’s shot again!” exclaimed Bing. 

“And we’re missing it all,” regretted Curly, giving Bing a 
push. ‘Hurry up, let’s get there!” 

“Hey!” Bing stumbled and almost fell. ‘Hold on, what 
do you think I am—the volunteer fire department? We 
can’t make any more speed than we are right now. Ah!” 

Around a bend in the path, flashlights revealed a widening 
out, another turn—at right angles—but a room opening off 
this turn . . . and, in the door of the room, Spot, standing 
with the stub of his tail stiffly erect, looking within. 

Bing and Curly hurried forward, brandishing their hatchets. 
They would have presented a funny spectacle at any other 


Gazing down 
on them was 
the figure of 
a little man 


“ Any- 


time, but hatchets were the only weapons of defense they 
had . . . so it was natural for them to brandish them. Spot, 
on seeing Bing and Curly, let out a joyous bark. And then— 

“Ow ... o0000h! Ow. . . oooooh!” 

That unearthly sound again, a sound of unusual penctration, 
a sound which seemed to add to the chill of the underground 
cavern, a sound which sent a chill into the marrow of human 
backbones. 

“‘What is it?” demanded Bing, stopping in the doorway, 
Curly bringing up behind him. 

**S-s-s-search me!” chattered Curly. “Look!” 

There, not ten feet inside the room, lying prone, on his 
stomach—was Giggles. His flashlight lay beside him, its rays 
pointing straight ahead. Giggles had his rifle clutched tight 
against the right shoulder. And the rifle was pointing at a 
white, vaporish form which, illuminated by the flashlight, 
seemed to tower and wave in silent but threatening 
fashion. 

At sight of the apparition, Bing instinctively drew back 
his arm and hurled his hatchet with all the force he could 
muster. The form was quite a way from him, at the extreme 
other side of this ragged-rocked room. But Bing’s aim had 
been true. 


REATHLESSLY, Bing and Curly followed the flight of 

the hurled hatchet, followed it until the hatchet struck 
its mark, struck it without making the slightest sound, and 
passed directly through it, and vanished from sight! 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 

Bing and Curly looked at one another in awe, and Giggles, 
straightening up, chanced a glance to his rear. He crawled 
to his feet slowly and, to the surprise of his two chums, 
turned his back and retraced his steps to them. 

“Tee, hee, hee!” snickered Giggles, as Spot bounded over 
and nosed around his shoe tops. ‘Some ghost, eh?” 

“Ow . . . ooooooh!” 

Only once this time, long drawn out, and sounding for all 
the world as though it came from that uncanny, sheet-like 
form which stood its ground, waving and writhing—raising 
its head sometimes to ten feet in height, then drooping as 
suddenly to less than five. 

Giggles did wheel about at the sound, to stare perplexedly 
at the dancing, white image. 

“Tt’s that unearthly yell or scream or cry or moan or what- 
ever-you-call-it that gets me,” said Giggles. 

“Well, good night—what about that... that ghost 
there?” asked Curly, keeping his flashlight centered upon it 
as much as a trembling hand would permit him. 

Giggles turned to Bing with a low laugh. 

“You’re out a hatchet and I’m out two bullets,” he said. 
“But the hatchet proved something. It proved to me that 
ghost is nothing real—it’s—it’s—well, what do you say we 
go and see?” 

“What?” 

“G-g-ghosts aren’t real anyway, are they?” asked Curly, 
cautiously. 

“Excuse me,” apologized Giggles. ‘‘My mistake. This is 
not a real ghost, if that suits you any better. It’s just like 
most other things—there’s a perfectly natural explanation 
for them, if you can only find it. But this sure had me 
fooled for a few minutes!” 

Giggles advanced into the spacious room directly toward 
the towering phantom. Spot kept pace with Giggles, eyeing 
the leaping form warily. Bing and Curly could do nothing 
but follow. 

As the chums neared the peculiar shape their flashlights 
brought it into bold relief. Through the transparent substance 
of the form was the narrowest slit in the wall, a jagged slit, 
dark and forbidding, but from this slit the form seemed to 
be oozing. 

“Steam!” exclaimed Bing with all the enthusiasm of a 
discoverer. 

“Vapor!” corrected Giggles. ‘‘ And please don’t get techni- 
cal by asking me what causes it! But it’s vapor just the 
same, and it’s coming right up through the floor of this cavern. 
Boy, it gave me some scare when I first saw it!” 

“‘Me, too,” assented Curly. ‘Vapor, huh!” 

“Ow ... oooo000h! Ow . . . ooo0000h!” 

They started violently. Spot cringed close to the ground, 
tail drooping. 

“Th-that’s not vapor!” declared Bing, emphatically. 

“‘No—that isn’t,” admitted Giggles, listening intently. 
“But the sound comes through that same hole. It seems 
a good ways off, you remember—it’s the same sound we 
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heard above ground, when we were hiking it for Uncle Eb’s 
house!” 

“You bet it is,” agreed Curly. ‘You only have to hear that 
sound once and you’ll never forget it to your dying day. 
I’ve never heard a thing like it . . . not even any of the 
wild noises my radio set has made can touch it!” 

‘‘Must be a terrible sound,’”’ commented Bing, drily. 

Giggles completed an examination of the room. 
were apparently no other en- 
trances or exits save the one 
they had come through and 
the slit in the wall, which 
led to—there was no way of 
determining where. 


There 


UT Giggles did uncover 

something of peculiar in- 
terest. The rays of his flash- 
light came to rest on some 
white chalk marks emblazoned 
upon a smooth rock face. A 
shadowy figure and some crude 
lettering which said: 


THE ROOM OF THE 
JUMPING LADY. 


’ 


“Tee, hee, hee!” giggled 
Giggles, when he read _ it. 
“Some ancient bird had a 
sense of humor!” 

“And to think that you 
were so ungentlemanly as to 
shoot at her,” reproved Bing, 
his fortitude returning. 

“She’s all right but her 
voice,’ agreed Curly. “But 
when she lets out that screech 
—excuse me!” 

Giggles doffed his cap in 
mock politeness, making a 
bow toward the vaporish form 
which never for one moment 
ceased in its rhythmic danc- 
ing—high and low, high and 
low. 

“Sorry, but we must be 
going,” he said. “Thanks for 
your entertainment. You can 
keep Bing’s hatchet as a sou- 
venir. We can’t get it back 
anyway as it’s dropped down 
out of sight. Who knows— 
maybe we'll meet again. Bye, 
bye!” 

Back once more in the pas- 
sage, rounding the right-angled 
turn, Giggles stopped Bing and 
Curly for a conference. 

“See here, fellows,” he said, 
seriously. ‘“‘It’s pretty close to 
three a.m. We’ve monkeyed 
around down here and haven’t managed to get very far. We 
haven’t used very good system either. Now we’d better get 
right down to business and see to it that we don’t make any 
boneheads from this minute on!” 

“Well, Mr. General, I’m glad you’ve wakened up!” said 
Curly, vindictively. ‘I tried to get you to listen to reason 
when we first entered this cave. But no—you had to make 
some wise cracks about—” 

“You tried to get me to turn back!” snapped Giggles, 
“That’s different. We don’t turn back for anything!” 

“Not even jumping ladies,” sided in Bing, mischievously. 

“All right—I’m willing to go ahead, but I’m mighty glad 
you’ve decided to keep your head about it,” rejoined Curly, 
not to be outdone. 

“There ought to be a law against puns the same as there 
is against using more than three syllable words,” lamented 
Giggles. “Well, anyway, can either of you two fellows tell me 
why the Sam Hill we’re all three of us using our flashlights 
at the same time?” 

“‘Sure—to produce more light.” 

“Yeah, and burn up all our batteries at once so we'll be 
in darkness sooner,” concluded Giggles. ‘We none of us 
know how long we’re in this cave for and I wouldn’t relish 
groping around here not being able to see where I was 
going or—”’ 

Two flashlights snapped off simultaneously. 

“All right, captain. It’s your flashlight that burns out 
first, then. Lead the way!” 

“Well, stick close to me. This path is narrow. Do what 
I do. If I drop down suddenly, you fellows drop in your 
tracks, too. I don’t know about that dog. I wish in some 
ways he’d never come along. Do you suppose we ought 
to drive him back?” 

Spot seemed to know that Giggles was talking about him 
and began to whine, appealingly. 

“Keep still then, if you want to come with us,’ 
Giggles. 


’ 
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Spot’s whine ceased but the tail began to wag. 

“Wish I had four legs like Spot,” remarked Curly, envi- 
ously, as the three chums started along the passageway again. 

““Why?” asked Bing, before he thought. 

“Shut up!” whispered Giggles, in the lead. ‘‘ You’re worse 
than the dog!” 

Gradually, as the boys followed the one and only visible 
passageway, it began to expand, the walls growing wider and 





Something sang through the air striking the wood with a dull spat 


wider apart, the ceiling rising in height. And now the chums 
were to view their first subterranean spectacle in the shape of 
rock formations, for the ceiling over their heads became 
gnarled, the floor of the passageway, which had been almost 
as smooth as a city street, grew rough with great blocks of 


- rocks and the peculiar shadows that these irregularities cast 


one upon the other, presented a sight most unearthly—a 
sight which caused the boys to gasp time after time. 

“‘Say—this is some cave!” breathed Curly. ‘There doesn’t 
seem to be any end to it!” 


RAVEL had been on a slow but steady downward path, 
there was no telling how many feet they were under the 
surface of the mammoth bluff. But one sure thing—the cold- 
ness was increasing. 
“Do you know where you're going?” Bing finally called 
ahead to Giggles. 
“No,” the leader answered. 
lot of detours to get there.” 
“T thought the center of the earth was a ball of fire,” 


“But I know I’m making a 





Begin the Story Here 


Giggles and his two friends, Bing and 
Curly, are camping one night on a mys- 
terious tract of land owned by one Uncle 
Eb. During the night weird. noises cause 
them to investigate Uncle Eb’s house. They 
find he has mysteriously disappeared and in 
searching for him they discover a hidden 
door beyond which hangs a gruesome 
skeleton. With fear and awe they enter the 
cave. 
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complained Curly. ‘I’m going to be disappointed if I find 


it’s a cake of ice!” 

Ten minutes later, Giggles’s flashlight came upon a gor- 
geous scene. He ordered the flashlights of his two chums 
brought into play here that they might explore a new and 
mysterious region. Stretching before them from the ceiling 
of the cave, now about two hundred feet high, were giant 
stalactites and beneath them, rearing up from the cavern’s 
floor were huge, grotesquely 
shaped stalagmites, deposits of 
limestone having been formed 
at some time in the dim, dead 
past by the drip, drip, dripping 
of water.. It was a sight to 
cause one’s blood to tingle 
strangely, the uncanny silence 
of it all, the marvelous beauty, 
the changing scenes as the 
illumination was shifted from 
one part of the yawning chasm 
to another. 

“Why — there’s three pas- 
sageways ahead!” exclaimed 
Giggles, pointing them out 
with his flashlight. ‘“‘See the 
one to the left under that 
queer, low arch, then the one 
not so far from it, almost right 
in front of where we’re stand- 
ing, the opening under that 
great, overhanging rock, and 
the third passageway directly 
on our right where the ceiling 
is so high?” 

“We want to watch our 
step from now on,” cautioned 
Curly, looking back of him 
apprehensively. ‘Gee, if we’d 
ever get lost down here!” 

“Tt is getting kind of compli- 
cated,” observed Bing. ‘Gives 
me an idea for a new kind of 
cross word puzzle!” 

“Look at that big high cliff 
jin front of us,” directed Curly. 
“Doesn’t it stick up in the 
air, though? [I'll bet it’s made 
up of millions of jagged rocks. 
How would you like to try to 
climb it?” 


Pyeetd examined the steep, 

barrier-like formation 
which stood between the second 
and third passageways, from 
the left, in front of them. He 
went over the cliff with his 
flashlight, studying the unusual 
crevices. 

““Bow-wow-wow-wow! Bow- 
wow-wow-wow! Wow-wow!” 

Something had excited Spot. Body bristled, the little 
dog crouched on his haunches, head held high, eyes gleaming. 

‘“‘What’s he see?” asked Bing, curiously. 

The barking sounded hollow and queer in this cavernous 
place . . . not much like a bark at all. 

“‘He sees something up on that cliff!’ said Curly, excitedly. 
“Follow his eyes with your flashlight, will you?” 

Bing did. So did Giggles. And what they saw caused 
them to stare unbelievingly. 

Standing on the top of a projecting rock, high up on the 
cliff and gazing down at them, was the figure of a little man. 
A man such as the three chums had never seen before; a man 
who, despite his remarkable smallness of stature, struck fear 
in their hearts. For his face was wrinkled and old-looking, 
a particularly large head considering the size of the body, a 
body which could not have been more than three and a half 
feet in height! 

‘‘A—a dwarf man!” cried out Giggles. 

“And he’s got some pistols!”’ warned Bing. 
quick!” 

The boys dropped down just in time. Two shots rang out, 
bullets chipping pieces off of nearby rocks. 

“‘Tee, hee, hee!” giggled Giggles. ‘The little rascal!” But 
Giggles’s giggle was only on the surface. He was doing some 
fast thinking. ‘Keep your flashlights off,” he commanded 
in an undertone. The boys knelt, hearts pounding, in 
utter darkness. They waited anxiously while Giggles’s 
wrist watch ticked off five minutes which seemed like five 
hours. 

“Guess maybe I wasn’t right about their being desperate 
characters,” reminded Curly. 

“T should say so,” whispered Bing. “If the dwarf is that 
tough . . . what would a full grown man be like?” 

“What I want to know is how he got away up there? 
asked Curly. 

“Or why he took a pot shot at us,”’ added Giggles. ‘We 
hadn’t done anything to him—yet.” 


“Duck, 


” 
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““Yes, but we didn’t see him first,” said Bing. “And there’s 
no telling what you’d have done after the way you shot at 
that Jumping Lady!” 

“*T suppose I'll never hear the last of that,”’ deplored Giggles. 
“Well, we can’t stay here this way. You stay down the way 
you are, Bing. I’m going to get my rifle into position and give 
little Nemo some of his own medicine if he’s still up there. 
Ready? All right, let’s have the light just at his right!’ 

Bing hit the spot with the first flash, and there, still stand- 
ing, pistols ready, was the pigmy man! 

But—as soon as the light struck him—and before Gig- 
gles could sight or pull the trigger—a pair of long, black 
arms reached out from behind the dwarf and jerked him 
bodily backwards off his elevation through a hole in the 
cliff! 


T TOOK several pulsating 

moments before any one of 
the three chums could offer a 
remark to the sensational inci- 
dent they had just witnessed. 
As startling as had been the 
spectacle of the dwarf man star- 
ing down upon them, the vision 
of two long, black, shiny arms 
stretching out to whisk the 
pygmy from the projecting rock 
had all but shocked Giggles, 
Bing and Curly speechless. 

Bing kept his flashlight play- 
ing upon the spot where the 
dwarf man had disappeared, but 


“But I’d hate to trust to any map you might draw to get 
us out of here if we got lost,” finished Bing. 

“So would I!” agreed Giggles. “All right, Curly, let’s see 
how much of a dent your hatchet can make in that lime- 
stone wall. Cut out an “X” if you can.” 

Curly picked out a place on the wall, shoulder high, and struck 
ita test blow. A shower of fragments flew about. The surface 
of the rock was so brittle that it could not withstand the slight- 
est tap. But, successive blows left a jagged white scar in place 
of a somber gray which mark the boys decided they could not 
mistake. Curly duplicated the mark on the inside of the left 
turn, which passageway the three chums elected to follow. 

“Must be getting along toward morning, isn’t it?” in- 
quired Bing. 


Photographic Contest 


For Rules see page 47 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Bing caught Spot and dragged the wondering dog over to 
Giggles. Spot had no collar on and Giggles made a slip 
noose to fit about Spot’s neck. Spot was fairly quiet until 
he discovered what was happening, and then he put up 
a frantic struggle, scraping, snapping and pleading, all to 
no avail. 

“Hate to do it, old fellow, but you’re worse than a brass 
band on Sunday,” said Giggles. “And we’re due to face 
enough music as it is.” 

“What you going to tie him to?” asked Curly, looking 
about. 

A thin but sturdy pillar of rock protruded from the 
floor of the passageway not far distant. Giggles led Spot 
to this and wound the rope about it several times after 
making sure that the pillar was stout enough to hold. 

“Seems almost criminal to leave Spot, doesn’t it?” said 
Bing, as the poor dog groveled and licked at Giggles’: feet and 
exhausted every word and ges- 
ture in dog language which said, 











nothing else happened. The 
great cavern was as still and 
cold asa tomb. Uncle Eb’s very 
brave dog acted as though he 
would have been glad to have 
exchanged his breed for a shep- 
herd dog with long, shaggy hair. 
Spot shivered and shook and 
whimpered. The three chums 
shivered too, but it wasn’t so 
much from the cool dampness of 
the air as it was from the prickly 
chilliness of their spines. 

“Did you see what I saw?” 
Giggles finally asked. 

“Well, did you see what I 
saw?” Bing asked, in return. 

“Black arms!” said Curly, 
recovering his voice. ‘Black 
arms as long as the dwarf was 
tall, sticking right out of black 
space, grabbing him up as 
though he was a feather!” 

““Yep—guess my eyes are all 
right,” decided Giggles. 

“Mine, too,” thrilled Bing. “I’m ready to believe anything 
Uncle Eb ever said now. Headless men, swords slashing 
through the air without any hands holding them, human 
yells coming from where no human beings are. Shucks! 
That stuff’s going to be all pink tea before we get through 
here, I can feel it!” 

“Well—control your feelings,” urged Curly. “I’m having 
a few of my own!” 

““What’ll we do now?” asked Bing, uneasily 

“‘That’s just what I was wondering,” said Giggles. ‘‘This 
thing about has me stumped for the minute.” 

“Listen!” commanded Curly. 

Far off, sounding as though the barrier of several walls 
and passages were between it, came the low, screaming cry 
of a human voice, a voice beseeching help. The shivering 
Spot, cocking his ears, strained forward that he might hear 
the better. Then he commenced an excited howling. 

“It’s Uncle Eb!” exclaimed Giggles. “I’m positive of it. 
And he must know we’re on his trail by the rumpus we’ve 
kicked up. Come on, fellows!” 

“Where you going?” 

“To follow that sound while it lasts!” 

The cry led them on the fork to the right with Spot trotting 
eagerly in front. But the cry died out almost as they started, 
seeming more as though it was cut off than that it had actually 
stopped. 

“They’re on the move some place,” deduced Bing. “And 
they’re forcing Uncle Bb along with them!” 

“Keep your voice down,” warned Giggles. ‘‘Don’t ever 
talk above a whisper!” 

Feeling their way around rough depressions in the floor 
and climbing over small stalagmites which proved momentary 
bars to progress, they finally came to an abrupt left turn, the 
main passageway running on straight ahead. 

“Hello! Here’s where things begin to get complicated,” 
said Curly. “Isn’t it about time we were marking the way 
we’ve come so we'll have some chance of finding our way 
back?” 

“TI was just thinking of that,” replied Giggles. ‘I believe 
I could draw a pretty good map of as far as we’ve gone now, 
but—” 














“Please, please, let me go with 
you!” 

“Yeah—it’s tough,” admitted 
Giggles. ‘And I wouldn’t do it 
if I didn’t have more sympathy 
for ourselves than I do for Spot. 
Uncle Eb’s second mate means 
all right, but he’d be as danger- 
ous around us now as a stick of 
dynamite!” 

The three chums pushed on, 
taking a last glimpse of Spot, 
tugging at his leash and whin- 
ing piteously as they made a 
slight jog to the left out of 
sight, coming upon another 
break in the path. Curly, with- 














THE Prize this month goes to Scout- 

master T. A. Hord of Dallas, Texas, 
whose ““A Cactus Camel of the Texas 
Desert” appears upper right. 

Honorable mention is made to William Rawson of Berkeley, 
Calif., whose “‘Puzzle—Find the Deer” appears at the upper 
left. Below it is “Flagpole Perspective,” submitted by Hugh 
Joyce of New York City. At the lower right Charles H. Car- 
penter of Portchester, N. Y., has submitted “‘ Perfect Balance.” 


“Sure is,” grunted Giggles. ‘But it doesn’t look as though 
we’re going to See the sun rise!” 

“Hope we get out in time to see it set!” voiced Curly, 
fervently. 

“Don’t worry about that,’’ assured Giggles. ‘If we don’t 
find Uncle Eb by noon we’ll—” 

“Bow-wow! Bow-wow-wow!” 


POT had found something again. He was a most disturb- 
ing dog because, until the three chums were able to dis- 
cover what Spot was barking about, they suffered agony. 
This time, however, Spot came running back with an object 
in his mouth which he held up joyously to Giggles. 
The object was a shabby, pointed sailor’s cap! 
“Spot, you’re some dog,” congratulated Giggles. ‘‘We’re 


on the right track, guys! Here’s Uncle Eb’s lid!” 


“Let me have it,” entreated Curly, who was bareheaded. 
He took the cap Giggles tossed him and put it on his head. 


The cap slid down almost over his eyes. 


“Tee, hee, hee!” giggled Giggles. “Good thing your ears 


are so big!” 


“Oh, shut up!” ordered Curly. “I’d rather have big ears 


than a big head!” 


Spot kept up his excited barking. 
“That dog has about as much sense as a solid mahogany 


dumb bell,” said Bing, stooping down to slap Spot. “Keep 
quiet, will you?” 


“There’s no use talking he’s going to get us in dutch,” 


declared Giggles. ‘‘We’ve got to tie him up some way and 
leave him here until we ge back. This thing’s getting too 
ticklish to risk having Spot ki-yi us into trouble.” 


” 


“T’ve got some light rope, a short piece of it,” informed 


Curly. ‘Piece I used to tie up my pack.” 


had 


“Great, give it here 


out waiting to be instructed, 
cut a niche in the wall pro- 
ducing a similar white scar. 

“Not very healthy exercise for the hatchet,” he said, rue- 
fully. 

Giggles decided to take the passageway to the left. 

“Don’t know why,” he explained, ‘“‘except I have a hunch 
it doubles back to a point about straight through from that 
first big room we were in.” 

There was a distinct mental tension to penetrating into the 
interior of this cave; following awesome passageways with 
their leering shadows; groping one’s way around jagged blocks 
of stone; not knowing what moment one might come upon 
a strange sight—or immediate danger! 

Finally Giggles, in the lead, uttered a low cry. The path 
had blossomed out into another great room, much larger 
than the first and much more staggering to gaze upon. The 
room was divided into fragmentary partitions which might, 
at one time, have been other rooms but which were 
now crumbled or fallen away. Stalactites hung from the 
ceiling like immense icicles and the stupendous cavern was 
studded on all sides with delicately tinted crystalline onyx 
marble which sparkled and shone under the rays of the flash- 
light. Picking their way about, Giggles, Bing and Curly 
moved forward until they came to a crude, winding stair 
which led up and up. This stair the chums decided to 
climb, Giggles having another of his hunches. At the top, 
crawling upon a leveled off elevation which permitted a 
commanding view of the whole interior, Giggles stood upright 
and exclaimed. 

“*Just as I thought! Look here, see this hole, head high?” 
He stuck his flashlight through it and peered out, Bing and 
Curly staring over his shoulder. 

The three chums saw a ledge, and beyond, many feet 
below, the big room where they. had been when they had 
sighted the dwarf man! 

“Gee!” said Curly, pushing Uncle Eb’s cap back on his 
head. “We're standing right now where Mr. Runt was and 
the black arms!” 

“That’s what we are!” said Giggles, giving a nervous 
glance about. 

“What’s that just above there?” asked Bing, pointing. 
“Some sort of picture on the rock, isn’t it?” 

Gazing at the point indicated, the boys saw a rathe: stiff 
drawing, in what appeared to be white chalk but which proved 
indelible under an attempt to rub off. The drawing repre- 
sented the crow’s nest, and a sailor in it, hand shading his 
eyes, staring out, presumably over the water. Under the 
drawing was the roughly scrolled words: 


THE LOOKOUT 


“Tdeal place for a lookout, I'll say,” grunted Giggles. 
“We're two hundred feet up from the floor of this cave easy. 
And we can see through to the first big room from the back 
here. Begins to look like there was something doing in this 
cave in the old days, eh?” 

Bing and Curly nodded. They were busy plying their 
flashlights about over the vast cavern beneath them, fear- 
ing—they knew not exactly what—but fearing just the 
same! 

“One thing, 


” 


remarked Giggles as he started to descend 
(Continued on page 36) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Trapping Mountain-Top Dwellers 


Being Further Adventures from “A Mountain Boyhood” 


OLD and fur have ever been beckoning sirens, luring 
men into the unknown. That famous trapper, 
Kit Carson, was the first white man to look down 
upon the picturesque, mountain-guarded valley, 
later known as Estes Park. From the foothills, he had fol- 
lowed up one of the streams, seeking new fur-fields, until after 
crossing the last barrier range, he looked down upon a broad, 
river-spangled park set like a gem in the midst of the encircling 
peaks of the Divide, with that sheer, pyramidal face of Long’s 
dominating all. We like to think that these early adventurers 
appreciated the beauty of the primitive lands they explored, 
but whether or not Carson thrilled at that exquisite Alpine 
panorama, he noted keenly the profusion of tracks criss- 
crossing its green-and-white expanse, promising an abundance 
of game, for he moved down into the region and at the foot of 
Long’s Peak built himself a rude log cabin. There he spent the 
winter trapping beaver, and the following spring bargained 
with the Indians to help pack out his catch. The walls, the 
hearth, and part of the stone chimney still mark the site of 
that first cabin. 

I selected the top of a high cliff overlooking these storied 
ruins for the location of a cabin which I planned to build as 
soon as I could manage it. I, too, would be a trapper, and 
while the beaver and other fur-bearing animals were not 
nearly so numerous as they had been that day, sixty years 
gone, when Carson first beheld their 
mountain fastness, there still remained 
enough to make trapping interesting, and 
profitable. Game tracks still abounded, 
and though I was a mere boy, inexperi- 
enced in woodcraft, I could distinguish 
that they differed, even though I could 
classify only a few of them—coyote 
tracks I found were very like a dog’s; 
sheep, elk and deer were similar, yet 
easily distinguished one from another; 
bear left a print like that of a baby’s 
chubby foot. Yes, there was still a 
chance for me! 

As soon as I returned from the dance 
at Jim Oss’s, I set about carrying out 
my plans. I mushed over deep snow back 
into Wild Basin to recover the six traps 
I had abandoned there on that memorable 
first camp alone, and found my tent 
crushed under six feet of drifted snow 
and that region still deserted by the game. 
I set the traps out in the vicinity of the 
home ranch. Every few days I inspected 
them, only to find them empty. Indeed, 
over a period of long weeks I caught but 
one mink, two weasels and three coyotes. 
The Parson kindly said the country was 
trapped out, still I suspected my lack of 
skill was responsible for my scanty catch. 


NE morning in following up my 

trap line, I found a trap missing. 
In the sand about the aspen-tree to which 
it had been anchored were coyote tracks. 
Ignorantly fearless, I set out to track 
down the miscreant. The trail led down 
toward a forest, where dense thickets of 
new-growth lodge-pole pines livened the 
stark, fire-killed trees. As I neared it, 
the tracks were further apart and dimmer, 
but here and there were scratches on 
fallen logs as though a trap had been 
dragged across them; moreover, there 
were occasional spots where the earth 
was greatly disturbed, where the animal 
had no doubt threshed about in its efforts 
to dislodge the trap, caught on the snags 
or boulders. 

No denying I thrilled from head to foot 
over the prospect of meeting Mr. Coyote 
face to face! If he showed fight I’d 
snatch my six-shooter from its holster— 
forgotten was its faithless performance in 
Wild Basin—and show him I was not to 
be txifled with. Of course, I’d aim to 
hit him where the shot would do least 
damage to his fur. It would be more 
valuable for marketing. 

Just then I heard the clank of the 
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By Joe Mills 


trap-chain. Heart pounding, hands trembling, I shakily drew 
my gun, and cautiously advanced. Around the corner of a 
boulder I came upon a large coyote, with a black stripe run- 
ning along his back, squatting in an old game trail, apparently 
little concerned either at my presence or his own dilemma. 
As I stumbled toward him, he faced about, and without taking 
his eyes off me, kept jerking the trap which was wedged be- 
tween a root and a boulder. Twenty feet away, I stopped, 
and with what coolness I could command in my excitement, 
took aim and fired. The bullet only ruffled the heavy fur at 
his shoulder. Determined to finish him next shot, I edged 
nearer. My target refused to stand still—he sprang the 
full length of his chain again and again, striving to dislodge 
the trap. Finally it jerked free and he was off like-a rabbit, 
despite his dragging burden, leaping logs or scuttling beneath 
them, zig-zagging along the crooked trail, dodging boulders, 
tree limbs and my frequent but ineffective fire. For I madly 
pursued him though hard put to keep up his pace. 

Suddenly the trap caught again and jerked its victim to an 
abrupt stop. He whirled about and faced me defiantly, eyes 
blazing, fangs bared. I reloaded my revolver, aimed, fired, 
aimed, fired again, and again, until the cylinder was empty 
without once hitting him. I began to think 
that, like old Tom, he led a charmed life. Just 
then he jerked loose, and once more the chase 


Eres P Comseck? 


I swung my club but it collided on a limb overhead 


Illustrations by Enos B. Comstock 





was on. ‘I reloaded my six-shooter and fired on the run, 
shouting excitedly. He ran on with tireless, automatic mo- 
tion, apparently as unperturbed as he was impervious. All at 
once I discovered my belt empty—I had exhausted my 
cartridges! Disgusted, I shoved my gun back into its holster, 
and picking up a stout club, ran after him. Several times I 
was close enough to hit him, but he deftly dodged aside or else 
sprange forward beyond reach. Once the trap caught and 
prisoned him an instant; I swung my club sure of ending the 
race, but it collided on a limb overhead and went wide of the 
mark! Again I overtook him as he struggled through hinder- 
ing bush, and reaching forward, swung my bludgeon with all 
my might, and fell headlong upon him! I gave a terrified 
yell, my battered hat flew off, I dropped my club. The coyote 
was out of sight before I gained my feet! 

Suddenly we popped out of the forest onto the edge of a 
canyon. Its sides were smooth and almost bare. On this 
open ground my quarry gained on me by leaps and bounds. 
I spied a rock slide below—great slabs that had slid down from 
the cliff above—between them were openings amply large to 
admit most any animal. Once he reached that slide, he would 
escape. Panting loudly, I sprinted forward to overtake him. 


HE trap-chain wedged unexpectedly, 
the coyote changed ends, and came 
up facing me. I could not put on brakes 
quickly enough and skidded almost into 
him. He sprang at my throat. As he 
launched upward I glimpsed his flaming 
eyes and wide-open, fang-filled mouth. 
I do not know what saved me; whether 
my desperate effort to reverse succeeded, 
whether I dodged, or whether the restrain- 
ing trap chain thwarted him. As it was, 
his teeth grazed my face, leaving deep, 
red scars across my chin. His skin was 
the handsomest one that adorned the 
walls of my cabin when that dream 
eventually became a reality. I did not 
sell it, as purposed, not, however, because 
my bullets had ruined it for marketing! 
By far the most interesting mountain- 
top dwellers were the Bighorn sheep, 
which adopted those frigid regions as a 
winter resort. I had often wandered 
about those lofty-minded animals I had 
tracked over in the Wild Basin country. 
Were they still in those wind-blown 
heights? It seemed incredible that they 
could stand a whole winter of such bitter 
buffeting. Yet, on the days when I 
climbed above timberline, no matter the 
weather, they were always there, con- 
tentedly feeding on the sweet, early cured 
tufts of grass that the raging Alpine 
gales kept uncovered. It was fascinating 
to watch them, neither wild winds nor 
blinding snow seemed to disconcert them; 
their thick, wool coats were impervious 
to the keenest, most penetrating blasts. 
True, on terribly stormy days they sought 
the shelter of giant up-thrusts of rock, 
towering cliffs or sky-piercing spires, that 
faced eastward, away from the prevailing 
winds. There they probably staid for 
days at a time, as long as the worst storms 
prevailed. Such days I did not dare ven- 
ture upon the heights, but I often found 
signs of their bedding down among similar 
crags. 

And such nerveless or nervy creatures 
as they were! From the top of a cliff one 
day, I watched a band of them go down 
a nearly perpendicular wall. I could not 
follow, though I did make my way part 
way down to where the wall bulged out- 
ward. There the ledges had crumbled 
away, leaving sheer, smooth rock. It 
did not seem possible that anything 
could go down that smooth face. But 
half a dozen sheep in succession made the 
descent safely, as I watched, breathless, 
from above. They seemed to defy the 
laws of gravitation in walking over the 
rimrock, for, instead of tumbling headlong 
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as I feared, they went skidding down- 
ward, bouncing, side-stepping, twist- 
ing and angling across the wall like 
coasters on snow; they could not stop 


their downward drop, but they con- “TT 
trolled their descent by making brakes Vz f(D 
of their feet, and taking advantage of iF * 
every small bump to retard their AM (I 

speed. By foot pressure JAAS, 

hey steered their course (NS = Wek 
for a shelving rock be- WS SS : 
neath. One after another, - g—-’ 


in quick succession, they 
shot down, struck the shelf 
and leaped sidewise to 
a ledge a dozen feet 
below. In spite of their 
efforts to retard their speed, 
they had gained tremen- 
dous momentum before “<s 
reaching the ledge and 
landed with all four feet 
bunched beneath them. It 
seemed that their legs 
would surely be thrust 
through their bodies. Their 
heads jerked downward, 
their noses threatened to be 
skinned on the rock! Yet 
that rough descent neither 
disabled nor unnerved them. 
They recovered their bal- 
ance instantly and trotted 
away around a turn of the 
wall. 

One young ram thought 
to escape by leaving the 
cliff and making his way 
across a steep, snowy slide 
to another crag. In places 
he struck soft snow and 
plunged heavily, breaking 
his way through. Midway 
between crags, however, he 
came to grief quite unex- 
pectedly. An oozing spring 
had overflowed and covered 
the rocks with a coating of 






















I, ice. Then snow had 
/ blown down from above 
| and covered it. The 
ram struck this at top 
speed, and a moment 
afterward was turning 
somersaults down the 
slope. A hundred feet 
below he nimbly recov- 
ered his balance and pro- 


| My { ceeded on his way, 
| i carrying his head 
| haughtily, as though 


indignant at my burst of 


laughter. 
— Ml 7 | oy way down the 
ip cliff I found the 


tracks of the big ram 
leader of the band. I 
had long since named 
him “Big Eye,” which 
an old trapper had told 
me was the Indians’ ex- 
pression for ex- 
traordinary eye- 
sight. Not that 
“Big Eye” was 
exceptional in 
this respect—not 
at all! Every 
one of his band 
possessed miracu- 
lous eyesight. 
But he was al- 
ways alert and 
wary. It was un- 
believable that he 
could detect me 
such a long way 
off, around boul- 
ders, through 
granite walls, in 
thick brush, but 
it seemed to me 
he did. No mat- 
ter how carefully 
I concealed my 


y, 


Sheep and rocks dropped 
straight toward me 
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approach, he always discovered me. This day he had left his 
band and had turned aside upon an extremely narrow shelf 
and made his way out of sight. I followed his tracks, curious 
to learn where he had gone. Many places he had negotiated 
without slacking his speed, whereas I was forced to make 
detours for better footing, to double back and forth, and 
generally to progress very slowly. Apparently he was not 
much frightened, for his tracks showed that he had frequently 
halted to look behind him. 

So intent was I upon overtaking him, that I ran into a 
flock of ptarmigan and nearly stepped on one of the “fool hens” 
before it took wing and got out of the way, so utterly did it 
stake its safety on its winter camouflage. The whole flock had 
been sitting in plain sight but their snow-white coats made 
them hardly distinguishable from their background. They 
faded into the landscape like an elusive puzzle picture. In 
summer they had depended on their speckled plumage, so 
like the mottled patches of sand and snow and grass and 
granite; where-on they lived, to protect them. They cer- 
tainly put their trust in nature! 

Around a turn, I came upon the old patriarch. He was 
standing with his back to the wall, facing out and back, for 
here the ledge he had been following pinched out, and even 
he, champions acrobat of the cliffs, could neither climb up nor 
find a way down. For several minutes we faced each other, 
ten yards apart. I had heard that mountain sheep. never 
attack men, and that even the big leaders never used their 
massive, battering ram heads to injure any one. With this in 
mind I moved up to within ten feet when a movement of his 
haughty head stopped me. Somehow in his action was the 
suggestion that he might forget tradition. One bump of his 
huge head would knock me overboard. There was nothing 
but space for a hundred feet below, then sheer wall for several 
hundred feet more. 


RROGANTLY he faced me, unflinchingly; his eyes of 
black and gold never wavering, statuesque, his heroic 
body set solidly upon his sturdy legs, his regal head held high, 
his loadstone feet secure upon the sloping rock, he was a 
handsome figure. He outweighed me about three pounds to 
one; so the longer I looked at him, the less desire I had to 
crowd. At length I mustered up courage to try him out. 
Slowly, an inch at a time, I edged forward, talking quietly— 
assuring him that my intentions were good, and that I merely 
wanted to learn how near a fellow might go without his lord- 

ship taking exception. 
Suddenly he stiffened; half closed his eyes and lowered his 

(Continued on page 46) 


Hendrick Hudson’s Burlap Bag 


RVING HUDSON had lost one of his silver cuff links, 

the gift of his Aunt Amy Loveland. He had lost it in 

a wrestling match on his way home from high school— 

lost the wrestling match also. To the whole Hudson 
family, and especially to Mr. Hudson, whose patience wasn’t 
of the best, it seemed that Irving was forever losing things, 
particularly things that came in pairs. 

““My boy,” said Mr. Hudson that evening, “‘it’s got to stop. 
I’m sick and tired of hearing that you’ve lost something. 
To-day it was a cuff link. Day before yesterday it was one 
of your new buckskin gloves. As I recall it, since the first 
of the year you’ve managed to lose one perfectly good over- 
shoe, one ice-skate, one brand-new garter, one roller-skate, 
one two-pound dumbbell, one baseball stocking—great 
Caesar! I don’t know what else you haven’t lost! Scems as 
if the mere fact that things come in pairs means you’ve got 
to lose one of ’em! I’m tired of it—tired of paying out good 
money for things that get away from you, tired of your 
carelessness!” 

Irving looked ashamed of himself; he was especially un- 
comfortable because his small brother Henry was sitting in 
the opposite corner of the room, grinning, evidently enjoying 
the scene. “I'll try to do better,” he promised. 

“All right,” said Mr. Hudson. “Now I’m going to give 
you a chance to redeem yourself in a small measure. To- 
morrow morning I want you to go over to Tuckerville and stop 
at Hood’s for a pair of bronze book-ends I bought this morning. 
They’re the last he has, and I was lucky to get them. I didn’t 
fetch them myself, because they’re heavy and I had other 
things. Now, mind you, there’s two of ’em—a pair! Think 
you can get them both home?”’ 

“Tf I can’t fetch em both home I'll not come home myself!” 
Irving replied with emphasis. 

As a rule Irving Hudson was mild and easy-going, but the 
interview with his father roughened his temper. With heavy 
tread he mounted the stairs to the room that he and Henry 
shared together, pushed the door open, strode inside—and, in 
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the darkness, fell full length over an object that rattled and 
clattered under him. 

Muttering angrily and incoherently, he got to his feet and, 
switching on the light, saw that the thing was one 
wheel of an old bicycle. “For the love o’ mud!” 
cried Irving. 

He kicked it into a collection of junk that his 
brother had amassed in one corner of the room— 
a collection made up of such useful things as a broken 
roller-skate, a football shoe without the lacing, 
a basket-ball without the bladder, half a dozen 
rusty locks without keys, two or three keys that 
obviously wouldn’t fit any of the locks, a parchment 
lamp-shade without the lamp, one door-knob, one 
half of a pair of scissors, one drum stick, one oar- 
lock, one ear-muff and a number of other things 
quite as interesting. For young Henry was as 
skilful at gathering useless objects as his older 
brother was at losing useful ones. 

Irving scowled and then 
glared as Henry, attracted 
by the racket, appeared at 
the door. 

“See all this junk, kid?” 
said Irving in an ominous 
tone. 

“’Course I do,” was the 
answer. “I brought it in, 
didn’t I?” 

“Yes, and you’re goin’ 
to lug it out!” said Irving. 
“Get rid of it, every bit. 
I'll give you till to-morrow. 


Understand?” 
“S’pose I don’t?” re- | = 
torted Henry with a flash of A . 


his blue eyes. 






















“Well, here it is,” he said and handed it 
to his dumbfounded brother. “Saw it fall 
and fished it out with a rake” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
“T’ll see father about it,” replied Irving. 


what he’d say!” 

Young Henry’s expression indicated that, if he didn’t know, 
he could make a pretty close guess. But he replied, “If you 
want to blab, why, go ahead. A lot I care! Blab! Go on, 


blab!” 


“You know 


EVERTHELESS, the following morning, which was 

Saturday, the small boy went down cellar right after 
breakfast and returned to the room, carrying a burlap bag. 
Into it he put the bicycle wheel, the broken roller-skate, the 
football shoe without the lacing, and all the rest of the precious 
collection, not to mention one-half of a pair of field glasses and 
a number of other treasures that he fished from the bottom 
of his closet. Then, watching his chance, when his father had 
gone to work and Irving had gone to Tuckerville and his 
mother was occupied in another part of the house, he dragged 
the bag downstairs, out the kitchen door and into the thicket 
on the slope that led down to the creek behind the Hudson 
place. When he reached a large rock a few feet from the 
water he pushed the bag against it and covered it with leaves 
and small branches. 

Then he walked to the little flat-bottomed rowboat that 
lay a few yards below the rock, stepped into the stern and sat 
down. It was a beautiful spring day; neverthe- 
less his heart was heavy, as well it might be; for 
the burlap bag held all the treasures that he had 
collected during many long years of exploration. 

Henry took from the pocket of his blouse a 
stubby pencil and a well-worn notebook, on the 
cover of which was printed the words. “Log of 
the Half Moon, by Hendrick Hudson, the famous 
navigator and explorer.’? It was quite appropri- 
ate that an explorer who collected only parts of 
things should have a vessel called the Half Moon. 

Until that day, as all the entries in the log testi- 
fied, young Hendrick Hudson had limited his 
explorations to the river that bears his name. 
Now, however, the entry that he made—at the 
head of a fresh page—showed that a long period of 
time must have elapsed and that misfortune had 
befallen him. The notation read: 

“Crew mutinied. Cast adrift in small boat on 
Hudson Bay. Awful cold and hungry. Worried 
too, mostly about all the things I found in this 
strange land, which are hidden somewhere on 
shore. Wonder will I ever find them again.” 

He picked up the oar—the boat had only one— 
and began to paddle slowly upstream. His 
gaze was far off, his eyes doleful, for Hudson’s 
Bay is large, and a small boat, cast adrift in the 
middle, has little chance of ever making land. 

He had gone but a little way when he ceased 
paddling and made another entry in the log: 
“Adrift seven days now. Awful hungry and near 
froze. Still worried about the things I found in 
this strange land.” 

He resumed paddling, but paused again when 
he was under the arching stone bridge that carried 
the Tuckerville road across the creek. How to 
reconcile the dark, arching bridge with Hudson’s 
Bay might be difficult for anyone with an imagina- 
tion less vivid than Henry’s. He pushed the 
craft against the stonework and, in the dim light, 
made his third entry: 

“Sky overcast. Expect a storm. Still hungry 
and worried about my things on shore.” 

While the sky was still overcast and the great 
bay was threatened with a norther, Hendrick 
Hudson’s brother Irving came along on his way 
home from Tuckerville, smiling and happy. In 
a paper under his arm were the book-ends, each 
the figure of a bronze elephant straining against an imaginary 
obstacle. 

When he was near the middle of the bridge he heard a 
splash somewhere in the creek below. Thinking it might be 
a turtle, he stopped and, holding the package by three fingers 
curved under the string, peered over the low stone wall. 
Again he heard a splash, but he couldn’t see a thing, not even 
a telltale ripple. He leaned far over the wall, supporting 
himself with his two hands on the edge. 

Suddenly he gave a gasp. At the same moment there was 
a loud splash directly below him. He drew back, clutching 
at his package, now lighter by three pounds. He felt weak 
and sick. The string had shifted, the paper had parted, and 
one of the book-ends had slipped out! Gone—in maybe five 
feet of muddy water! 


[RVING said not a word; he simply leaned over the wall 

again and stared down at the widening circles, looking as 
if he half-intended to throw himself from the bridge.’ The 
thing was lost—absolutely! And he was disgraced forever. 
His father was right; he was careless—no good at all! 

Irving bit his lips. Maybe he could dive—but no, he was 
a poor swimmer at best, and the water was like ice. By June 
the creek would probably be dry; but that was a long time to 
wait—and he should have to explain to his father at supper. 
No, there wasn’t a thing he could do. He couldn’t even 
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borrow money and return to Hood’s for another pair; that 
pair had been the last, and there wasn’t another store like 
Hood’s within five miles. Well, he was eternally disgraced, 
that was all. He remembered his emphatic promise to his 
father: “‘If I don’t fetch ’em both home ’Ill not come home, 
myself!” Irving wished he hadn’t been so emphatic. 

He turned slowly and with the single book-end tucked ab- 
sently under his arm—useless now, like one cuff link or one 
overshoe—started back along the road—away from home. 
When he had gone a hundred yards he struck off into the woods 
at the right. He didn’t care much where he went; he couldn’t 
go home. F 

The storm on Hudson’s Bay ended as abruptly as it began. 
In the midst of it a curious phenomenon had occurred; 
something bright and gleaming like a meteor had come down 
from the sky. Young Hendrick anchored the boat close to the 




















Irving leaned over the wall again and stared down at 


the widening circles 


spot where it had struck the water. His curiosity was roused. 
Whatever the object was, he was going to have it—for when 
you’ve been a collector for five or six years the instinct is 
strong. 





Don’t Be What You Ain’t 


Don’t be what you ain’t, 
Just be what you is, 
Caze if you is not what yo’ am, 
Den yo’ am not what yo’ is. 
If you is just the tail, 
Don’t try to wag the dog, 
If you is just a tadpole 
Don’t try to be de’ frog. 
You can always pass de’ plate, 
If yo’ can’t exort and preach, 
If you is just d’ pebble, don’t try to be d’ beach. 


Don’t be what you ain’t, just be what yo’ is. 
For d’ man that plays it square 

Am gwine to git his. 
It ain’t what you is has been, 


It’s what yo’ now am is. 
DE VERE DEWEY. 
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Henry was more familiar with the creek than his brother 
was; he knew that the water at the point where the meteor— 
or whatever it was—had fallen was no more than three feet 
deep. Nor was it so muddy as it appeared from the top of 
the bridge. After several minutes he thought he could see 
something at the bottom. He touched it with the handle of 
his oar, and it moved. 

“‘Tt’s somethin’,”’ muttered the boy. 

Forgotten now was Hudson’s Bay. Henry marked the 
spot in his mind, ‘pulled up the anchor and dropped down- 
stream to the big rock. He pulled the burlap bag part way 
out and fished in it till he had found what he wanted: the tines 
of a rusty rake. The handle of course was missing, but he 
cut a stout branch and fitted it into the opening. Then, hav- 
ing covered his treasure again, he returned to the bridge. 

With the improvised grappling iron it was easy to bring the 
book-end to the surface; one tine of the rake caught between 
the feet of the straining elephant. Henry grinned when he 
saw what it was; and his mind worked quickly. 

“Must’ve been Irv,” he said to himself, and the grin wid- 
ened. “‘‘ Dropped it, I’ll betcha!” 

He paddled downstream again and landed at the rock, 
Sitting there above his hidden treasure, he made another entry 
in the log—an entry which proves that history is wrong in 
asserting that Hendrick Hudson perished on Hudson’s Bay. 

“Caught a big elephant seal, which foiled starvation,” the 
entry read. “Reached land this afternoon. No longer 
worried about my stuff.” 

Henry was still sitting there, smiling to himself at a thought 
that was taking shape, when he spied a figure on the oppo- 
site side of the creek. It was Irving, wandering alone and 
forlorn, afraid to go home. 

“Lo, Irv,” shouted Henry. 

The older brother started. Then, after 
a moment’s hesitation, “‘Hey, Henry,” he 
shouted, ‘‘come an’ get me, will you? I— 
I’m in trouble.” 

““Be right over,” replied the small boy, 
pushing the book-end among the brush be- 
hind the rock. He stepped into the boat. 


HEN his brother was close to the 

shore, Irving held forth his own 
book-end, in its torn paper wrapper. “‘I— 
I’ve lost the other one, Henry,” he said 
almost tearfully. ‘Slipped right out of 
the paper into the water when I was up on 
the bridge. It’s—it’s gone for good.” 

“Pretty deep in some places under that 
bridge,” observed Henry. ‘“‘What you 
goin’ to do?” 

“T—TI don’t know. 
told father yesterday.” 

“SureI do. You said, ‘If I don’t bring 
both those book-ends home, I won’t come 
home myself!’” 

Irving thought his small brother need 
not have tried to quote the words he had 
used; the mere thought was bad enough! 

“‘Say, Irv,” the small boy said abruptly, 
when they were beside the rock, “what 
would you do if I was to get it for you?” 

“You get it!” There was desperate 
hope in Irving’s eyes. 

“Sure. What would you do?” 

“Anything you say!” cried Irving. 
“Kid—I mean, Henry—if you can get it 
for me before night, I’ll give you—I’ll give 
you the shirt off my back!” 

“Don’t want that,” replied Henry. 
‘Got a shirt.” 

“ Anything—absolutely anything!” ex- 
claimed Irving. ‘‘Just name it!” ‘ 

“Let me keep my stuff in the room?” 

“Absolutely! Hope to die if I don’t!” 

Henry reached behind the rock and lifted the other book- 
end. ‘Well, here it is,” he said and handed it to his dum- 
founded brother. ‘Saw it fall an’ fished it out with a rake.” 

Never did a boy’s face go from gloom to joy so swiftly as 
Irving’s. He dropped both book-ends and threw his arms 
round his brother. ‘You're one fine kid!” he cried. 

“Quit it,” said Henry and pushed him away. ‘Want to 
squeeze a guy to death?” 

“T’m going to tell father what a good kid you are!” con- 
tinued Irving in his elation. 

“Then you'll have to tell him how you let the thing slip 
through your fingers,” observed Henry, grinning. 

“‘T don’t care,” replied Irving recklessly. ‘‘He’ll be so glad 
to have both book-ends he won’t get mad.” 

Irving’s prophecy was correct; his father even smiled as he 
listened. 

During that conversation, young Hendrick Hudson, in his 
room, surrounded by his treasures, made his final entry in 
the log: 

“‘ Awful trip through the wilderness. Got hugged by a bear 
once. All my stuff was a heavy load to carry, but got home 
safe. Glad to see my brother again, but often think of the 
old Half Moon.” 


You know what I 











Rules Are Rules 


S THE long circus train came to a grinding stop in 
front of the red-tiled station at Las Salinas, New 
Mexico, Allen Caxton swung down from the engine- 
cab and entered the office of the local agent. 

“Well, if it isn’t Caxton!” greeted Agent Hunter as he arose 
from his desk near the instrument table and extended his 
hand. “TI vote you the leather medal for being hard to keep 
up with. When I first met you, you were night telegrapher 
down at Santa Ana where I heard you got fired one morning 
for carelessness and rehired as secretary to the Division 
Superintendent before sundown for saving a south-bound 
passenger train. Then I heard of you in connection with the 
capture of the Jackson gang when they held-up the Sunshine 
Flyer between Jornada and San Acacia. I thought you were 
the agent at Jornada when that stunt was pulled off. But 
now you come floating along with a circus train. Some fellows 
certainly have the luck. All the time chasing up and down the 
road while the rest of us poor devils stay humped over a 
telegraph sounder what time we are not selling tickets or 
writing out reports. But what I’d like to know is what is 
your job now!” 

“No questions answered till I get this report on the wire to 
Division Headquarters in Albuquerque,” cheerily responded 
Caxton. 

Mr. Hunter accepted the proffered slip, fingered the sending 
key for a minute or two, then, with a gesture of finality, hung 
the message on a filing hook, shoved back from the table and 
said: 

‘Well, that’s that; it has been sent and acknowledged. Now 
give me the dope about yourself and tell me how long this 
‘world’s largest, greatest and most stupendous circus’ is 
going to be in our midst.” 

** As for me,”’ answered Allen, ‘I’m still on the payroll of the 
E] Paso & Denver as Division Superintendent Lindly’s private 
secretary. With such a full office force as the Division Head- 
quarters now has, he does not need me more than half the 
time, so I draw first one kind of an odd job and then another. 
At Jornada, for example, I was acting agent only long enough 
for them to find a permanent man for the job. Right now 
my job is to stay with this circus outfit and make note of all 
damage it does to railroad property so that an itemized bill 
can be presented when the full length of Mr. Lindly’s division 
has been traveled. On the division just north of this one, 
so much damage was done to the rolling-stock and right- 
of-way property that the E. P. & D. actually Jost money by 
hauling them. Mr. Lindly thinks that with a man along with 
nothing else to do but note and report such matters, these 
circus bosses will not be so quick to overload weak platforms 
or break up an old box-car for firewood during the chill of the 
evenings. And everything has worked as well as he expected 
thus far. Is there anything new or startling in this district, 
except for the fact that a circus is in town?” 

‘Nothing to speak of, though the Rio Grande is on one of its 
regular spring rampages. Rather worse than ordinary, 
however, for it’s beginning to look pretty dark for that big 
steel bridge about eight miles down the valley. Traffic is 
almost sure to be tied up for a few hours at best, as a work 





train is leaving Albuquerque now with a large gang of work- 
men to re-enforce the section men that are already on the job. 
The train also has twenty cars loaded with rock that are to be 
run out on the middle spans in hopes, that the additional 
weight will hold the pillar foundations in place until the work- 
men can more securely anchor them. Of course that will hold 
up traffic for awhile, but things ought to normal again by 
the time you and your retinue of lions, tigers and elephants 
leave here.” 


[X THE meantime the circus train had been pushed onto 
a siding, and the work of disembarkation was about to 
begin. 

For four hours car after car disgorged its strange contents, 
while Caxton kept himself present at all major operations, so 
to speak, to see that no deliberate or negligent damage was 
done to any of the E. P. & D. property. In much the same 
manner the engine crew of the train were kept rather busy 
shifting cars from one siding to another until at last all were 
unloaded and in place until loading for the departure was to 
begin. 

With his most important duties off hand, Caxton drifted into 
Hunter’s office to seek more news of the spring freshets that 
were promising such serious delays to traffic. As he would have 
little or nothing to do until the circus began to reload, he 
thought he might get an opportunity to run down to the 
bridge and see how the destructive forces of nature were 
being curbed. It would be an interesting way to kill the time. 

He quickly learned that his chances of taking such a jaunt 
were slight. All the available railroad workmen had already 
been rushed to the seat of trouble by hand-cars, and the work 
train that was enroute from Albuquerque would, in all proba- 
bility, roar through Las Salinas at full speed, as there was no 
time to lose. ! 

The only diversion that offered itself for the moment was 
occasioned by the entry of Mullins, the engineer pulling the 
circus special. He came in to ask Hunter if the road would be 
open long enough for him to back his locomotive to Valencia, 
twenty miles to northward where was located the nearest 
water tank for supplying the ponderous iron horses. 

Hunter hastily examined his time sheet, which indicated 
that the only train in that vicinity was the fast-approaching 
work special. As it had been reported but a minute before as 
having just passed through Santa Ana, fifty miles to northward, 
Hunter was sure Mullins could make it to Valencia with time 
to spare, but ordered him to wait there until the work train 
had passed through before starting back. 

Allen heard the orders and knew that Mullins, to take no 
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Why, certainly, you may have a couple of elephants— 
take the whole herd if you need them” 
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chances on meeting the work train south of Valencia, would 
more than ‘‘step on the gas’”’ while covering the twenty miles 
to the water tank. It meant a thrilling ride in the cab of a big 
locomotive running free. Caxton was tempted to take it, but 
on a second thought decided that it might be advisable to 
stay in the vicinity of the station until the entire circus per- 
sonnel had moved to the show lot. 

A few moments after Mullins and his diminishing locomotive 
had disappeared up the valley, Allen saw the last detail of 
show people leave the cars for their temporary quarters in the 
small tents close to where the “big top”’ was beginning to rise 
from the ground. 

“Might as well have gone with Mullins, for there’s nothing to 
keep me here now,”’ murmured Caxton as he followed the show 
people from the railroad toward the business part of Las Salinas, 
with a faint hope that there he might find something of inter- 
est. Faint were his hopes, indeed, for he knew the towns of 
that part of the country well enough to know that even witha 
circus in town they seldom offered anything of interest to one 
who had been in the Southwest long enough to get past the 
tenderfoot stage. But Allen consoled himself with the thought 
that though the little city might prove his worst fears true, 
the walk would do him good. 

He quickly found his most pessimistic thoughts justified. 
Las Salinas proved to be just like most of the other little half- 
Mexican and half-American cities of the upper Rio Grande 
valley. It lay between the high sawteeth-like range of moun- 
tains that formed the Western rim of the valley and the rail- 
road, which roughly paralleled the west bank of the river until 
the topography of the country eight miles down the valley 
forced the railroad to cross to the east bank by way of Bridge 
No. 26, then endangered by the spring floods. After the style 
of Latin America, Las Salinas consisted of a host of low, vari- 
colored, business houSes and adobe dwellings with the former 
closely grouped about a spacious plaza, from which radiated 
the principal business streets. 


LLEN found nothing about the place that was of particu- 

lar interest to him, hence he crossed the plaza and con- 
tinued his stroll toward the base of the mountain range, 
upon the lower slopes of which the upper half of the town was 
built. Well beyond the outskirts, he came upon a spur of the 
railroad that served a lead mine, the buildings of which he 
readily discerned to his right and a little farther up the slope 
of the mountain range. Because the roadbed offered good 
footing for a vigorous stroll, Allen followed it to the diggings. 
Upon reaching the mining property, he was quick to note 
the characteristics of the place, particularly those that had 
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to do with the spur track and the manner in which the cars 
were handled, for Allen was a railroad man to the core. The 
rapidity with which the fifteen or twenty cars then at the 
mine could be loaded immediately attracted his attention. 
This was done in much the same manner that coal is poured 
into the tender of a locomotive from a coal-bin, for the ore 
was brought to elevated bins from the mouth of the mine, 
higher up the mountain side, over small industrial tracks and 
stored till time for loading. Thus a car might be filled by 
simply placing it under a chute, which, when opened, would 
permit any desired amount of ore to fall into the high-sided 
car. In the absence of a locomotive to do the placing of the 
cars under the chute, the plant was equipped with a drum, 
cable and pulley arrangement that was operated by a station- 
ary engine in the power-house by means of which a string 
of cars could be drawn into position. 

““Good way to lose control of a dozen or more loaded gon- 
dolas and let them run wild down the sharp grade of the spur 
to the main line and on down the valley to no-man knows 
where, or till they ram a north bound train,” thought Allen 
as he comprehended the usage of the apparatus. 

This thought led him to give attention to the grade right at 
the loading point. It was easy to note that the engineer who 
built the spur had taken advantage of a little ridge to give the 
line an up-grade for the first two hundred yards as cars were 
drawn away from the mine. This little “hump” in the track 
convinced Allen, that the drum, cable, and pulley apparatus 
was practically fool-proof so far as letting a string of cars 
get loose was concerned because the pulley was anchored 
between the ore-bins and the ridge. 

“Thought I had a special report to make to the Superin- 
tendent,” reiterated Allen to himself, “but the apparent 
safety of this device makes one unnecessary.” 

With that he dismissed the matter from his mind. 

Having reached the limits of an ordinary stroll, Allen 
turned again toward the little city of Las Salinas, which was 
rapidly putting on its gala attire, for within another thirty 
minutes the circus parade would be in full blast. And that 
was one phase of the show’s activities that Allen never missed. 
Though responsibilities had given Allen the mannerisms of a 
fully matured man, he still had enough of the overgrown 
boy in him to enjoy the circus parade in spite of the fact that 
it was but a repetition of what he had witnessed in the pre- 
ceding town. 

Back in the heart of Las Salinas, Allen found that he 
still had several minutes to wait before the big event of 
the afternoon would take place. Somewhat unconsciously 
he gravitated toward the railroad station. 


“T reckon he is just about right,” admitted the Con- 
ductor with a sigh of resignation. ‘In my day I’ve seen 
and come in contact with a lot of things just like this, and 
somehow everything came out all right in the end. For 
instance right now I’m without an engine, but the man higher 
up knows that I’m not to blame, so why should I worry about 
anything but the personal inconvenience it is causing. Pretty 
soon they’ll get the right of way cleared, a new bridge will be 
built, and everything will be 0. k. again. What I do or don’t 
do will make no difference.” 

“‘That’s the proper railroad philosophy,” chimed in Hunter. 
“Bridges and wrecks aren’t within the range of our jobs. 
Whatever happens, our pay is neither cut nor raised.” 


LLEN had heard that kind of talk ever since he had gone 
into the railroading game. Perhaps these two men 
were right, but somewhere deep within him there wassomething 
which kept whispering that it was all wrong. Since the E. P. 
& D. was paying them and himself for their services, it seemed 
to Caxton that their duty to the road was more than just 
doing what the routine of their jobs called for. According 
to that inner something, they owed all their efforts to the 
welfare of the railroad. But after all, was it physically 
possible for them to do anything? 

He pondered for a moment, half hoping that the answer 
would be in the negative. That would leave him with a clear 
conscience. Then like a flash there came to him the picture 
of that down-grade spur from the mining property. Yes, 
there was something they could do! 

In his excitement Allen almost shouted: 

““What’s to keep us from getting the mining company 
to load that string of cars at their diggings, and riding them 
down the grade to the bridge! With a man to each car to 
work the handbrakes, we could stop them on the bridge all 
right even though the grade is rather sharp in some places, 
particularly over the spur to the main line.” 

“Better not dabble with a job that’s for other people,” ad- 
vised the Agent. ‘If you succeed, they get the credit anyway; 
and if you fail, you get the blame plus a pink slip with the 
next pay check. No, I wash my hands of the whole thing.” 

With the Conductor it was a little different. 

“Sounds like it might be possible,” he reiterated. “But 
wait, I’ve been up to that lead mine several times to pick up 
loaded cars and leave empties, and if I remember right, there’s 
quite a little hump to pull them over before you hit the long 
down-grade. We couldn’t do it without Mullins and his 
locomotive. And if they were here, we wouldn’t need the 
down-grade to put the ore-laden cars on the bridge.” 
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“T know that,” explained Caxton, “but couldn’t we snake 
the loaded cars over that hump with that drum, cable, and 
pulley apparatus with which the mining company moves a 
string of cars along as they are loaded under the chutes? All 
we’d have to do is reanchor the pulley at a point just over the 
hump.” 

“You might do something like that,” admitted the Con- 
ductor, “provided the mine superintendent is willing. And if 
you can get those cars over that hump, my two brakemen and 
I will ride them down to the bridge with you. But it will 
take more than the four of us to stop them—one man at the 
handbrake wheel of every car at least.” 

“That’s a trade!” replied Allen as he reached for the tele- 
phone. ‘Perhaps we can pick up some volunteers at the mine 
or here’in town.” 

The brief conversation with the mine superintendent all 
but gave Allen’s plan a knockout blow. It developed that 
the mine official was more than willing to load all the available 
cars, eighteen in all, with almost worthless, low-grade ore; 
but he reported that the cars could not be drawn over the 
hump as Allen had planned because the cable was not long 
enough to permit moving the pulley any farther along the 
track. 

Allen put the ’phone down in a daze. After chancing upon 
a plan that was so nearly feasible, it hurt deeply to be balked 
by what appeared to be such a minor, yet such an important, 
detail. But there was nothing to do but explain the situation 
to the Agent and the Conductor. 

He had hardly finished when the crash of the circus band 
fell upon his ear. Instinctively he glanced toward the back 
window of the station and caught a glimpse of an array of 
richly draped horses and betasseled camels followed by the 
huge, clumsy, mouse gray pachyderms. 

Again Allen seized the telephone. 

“Please get those ore cars loaded as soon as possible,” he 
urged, when the mine superintendent answered. ‘We'll get 
them to the down-grade all right.” 

Wilson and Hunter stared at him in amazement, but said 
nothing. 

“Now Mr. Wilson,” he said, turning to that individual, 
“if you’ll get your brakemen to the diggings, you will have 
done your part for the time being. Hunter, I know that you 
think I’m doing an awfully foolish thing by not letting this 
bridge affair work out its own solution, but I’m going to try 
to save it, whether I have the authority to make the necessary 
arrangements or not. And I’d like to have you come along 
and help me as much as possible just as a personal favor. 
Your assistant can hold down the office for an hour or two 

at least.” 





N HUNTER’S office he found all aflurry. 

“I say, what has happened!” he exclaimed 
when for the third time his queries were ignored by 
Hunter, Conductor Wilson, of the circus special, 
and the Assistant Agent. 

“Things are in a fine mess,” replied Wilson. 
“Tn the first place, Mullins had to go to Valencia 
to fill his tender with water. While there, the 
work special, with its wrecking and repair equip- 
ment, not to mention the cars loaded with rock, 
passed through. Then with Mullins following it 
south, a part of the track under that heavy special 
had to spread and wreck the whole outfit. That 
means Mullins will be cut off from me for a day or 
two: Now here I am, conductor of a menagerie 
train without an engine. And without that work 
train on the job at Bridge 26, it’ll go by the board 
before a locomotive can be sent up from El Paso. 
It certainly isn’t a pleasant thought to think of being 
stranded here without even the means of shifting the 
cars on the sidings as will be necessary when time 
comes to load this cargo of zebras, baboons, giraffes 
and other whatnots from the jungles of Africa.” 

“From the viewpoint of the high officials of the 
E. P. &. D. your troubles are nothing compared to 
theirs,” half consoled Hunter. ‘‘They are worried 
sick about that bridge. I just intercepted a 
message from the civil engineer on the job there 
saying that without a lot of heavy ballast on it 
within the next six hours it’s a goner in spite of 
everything Another heavy train can’t reach the 
scene within that time.” 

“‘That bridge is the key to the whole situation,” 
vgreed the Conductor. “If it could be saved 
another engine could reach me in a reasonable 
length of time.” 

“And a lot of money would be saved for the 
E. P. & D.,”’ added Allen in a decisive tone. ‘‘That 
means we’ve got to do something about it!” 

“Do something about it!” returned Hunter with 
a note of scorn. ‘We are not supposed to do any- 
thing, even if we could. Saving bridges and such 
as that is work for the Maintenance Department. 
If the men in it fail, we are inconvenienced, the 
same as everybody else, and that’s all.” 

“When you’ve been railroading as long as I 
have,” he added patronizingly, “you will have 
learned not to lose any sleep over what the other 
fellow is supposed to do.” 
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The careening ride took almost as few minutes 


This the Agent agreed to do, though it was more 
from curiosity to see what was about to happen 
than from loyalty to the E. P. & D. Indeed, he 
would have had nothing whatever to do with the 
affair had he not felt that in case of failure or dis- 
aster, the burden of responsibility could be shifted to 
Caxton’s shoulders. 

Out the back door of the office and down the 
street Caxton went in a half run, closely followed 
by the curious Hunter. From the music of the cir- 
cus band, Allen was able to approximate the location 
of the parade. It seemed to be on the north side of 
the plaza. He quickened his pace and soon over- 
hauled the procession just as it was beginning 
to make its triumphant march around the public 
square. He quickly picked out the circus impresario, 
Mr. D. E. Davello, who was in the lead and mounted 
upon a spirited white charger. 





LLEN felt that if his scheme was to be of 
value, he had to talk business with the circus 
owner at once, even though it would stop the 
parade. Feverishly he elbowed his way through the 
mob of pleasure seekers and broke into the cleared 
thoroughfare along which the parade was advancing. 
“Mr. Davello,” he began, grasping the bridle 
bits of the steed. ‘I’ve got to borrow two of your 
elephants for an hour or two.” 

‘And what if I don’t lend them to you,” respond- 
ed the surprised and indignant Mr. Davello. 

“Tf you don’t, you’ll not be able to fill your 
engagements down the line, and what’s more, your 
entire outfit will be stranded, eating its head off, 
until the railroad company can build a new bridge 
eight miles south of here.” 

The showman still did not know what it 
was all about, but he quickly decided that it was 
to his interest to stop and listen, therefore up 
went his hand as a signal for his gaudy follow- 
ers to halt. Now successful showmen, and Mr. 
Davello was one, must be level-headed in business 
affairs and quick thinkers in a crisis. Hence Allen’s 
hurried explanation was quickly understood, as well 
as the expensive delays that would be likely to 
arise should the request be denied. 

“Why certainly you may have a couple of 
elephants—take the whole herd if you need them. 
Furthermore, I’ll send a dozen or more of my idle 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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OM NORTHCUTT had passed his impoverished 

boyhood on a small cow ranch in the San Jacinto 

Mountains of California, alone in the world except 

for his father. When not attending country 
schools, he obtained work as a guide for the near-by Tau- 
quitz Peak resort. 

After his father’s death, Tom’s fate rested upon himself. 
His little property brought him in no money, so, ambitiously, 
he began to climb his way through high school and college, 
returning each summer to the resort to earn his next year’s 
major expenses. 

At twenty, he found himself possessed of a law diploma, an 
exhausted body and mind, and nothing else. At the university 
he had waited on tables, typed theses, and clerked, besides 
carrying nineteen units of class work. So when the Allemands 
asked him to assist as guide once more he accepted, feeling 
himself too tired to commence immediately the important 
effort of seeking a position. The indoor confinement had told 
upon him. His big, rangy body was underweight. His lean 
American face, with its strong chin, prominent nose and 
alert blue eyes, was white and weary. During that last 
whirling senior year his only participation in athletics had been 
target practice. Rifle and shells were costly, but he had de- 
termined that for once in his youth he was going to do some- 
thing enjoyable. A splendid record of skill justified his ex- 
travagance. The rifle was his most prized possession. 

Late at night on the last dav of June, he arrived at the 
Tauquitz Peak resort. Bob Allemand and his wife met him 
relievedly. ‘You’re just in time, Tom,” said Allemand as 
Tom ate a cold supper in the big kitchen which was still 
swarming with fagged waitresses. 

“Got a rush on, huh?” remarked Tom. 

“Veh,” drawled Bob. “Fullup. I'll get you some blankets 
and you'll have to sleep on the hay in the barn.” Tom nodded; 
it was a good place. 

Mrs. Allemand beamed happily. ‘Business is so fine we’ve 
had to buy five more saddle-horses.” 

“That makes you thirty odd, then, doesn’t it?” 

Allemand grunted, “Uh-huh! Listen, Tom—a party’s 
just come that wants to go up by themselves for a week— 
see the desert views and San Jacinto Peak. We've been 
hoping you'd land in time to take ’em. They gotta be treated 


By F. L. Cooper 


nice. They’re Los Angeles big bugs and demand the best— 
and are paying for it, too,” he grinned. 

Tom heaved a comical sigh. “You mean they’ll like the 
thrill of camping, but’ll want all the comforts of home! Also 
ten to one none of ’em’ve ever been on a horse!” 

Bob Allemand smiled. ‘That’s it. There’s two men and 
their wives. But only one asked foracot. Rig ’em out the best 
saddle-horses. Their stuff and the grub’ll take three packs—” 

Tom whistled. 

“*.. . and you'll have to pack two of the new horses I 
bought. One of ’em’s a wall-eyed pinto I don’t trust a cracked 
peanut’s worth. A good workout’ll take the kinks out of 
him—” 

Young Northcutt groaned cheerfully. He knew what was 
coming; it foretold the hardest kind of toil—coddling ten- 
derfoots, packing sniffy animals, caring for eight horses, 
cooking, making camp life agreeable for lazy or helpless 
people sore and depressed from severe, unusual exercise. “If 
they’re so rich they ought to have a cook along,” was his 
comment. 

“They asked for one,” explained Mrs. Allemand, “but I 
couldn’t find anybody on such short notice. But twoof them— 
Mr. and Mrs. Burke—seem quite nice. They said they’d help.” 

“Huh!” grunted Tom skeptically. ‘I know their sort!” 

“Well, remember,” was the Allemands’ parting injunction as 
they ended the conference; “treat ’em soft!” 


‘HIS command loomed in Tom Northcutt’s thoughts as he 
arose at three-fifteen the next morning. He entered the 
corral and selected his mounts. Bob Allemand, unshaved and 
yawning, appeared to help him saddle and feed. ‘They say 
they wanta pull out by six-thirty, but I’ll bet they don’t show 
up till nine!” Together he and Tom captured the three pack 
horses—old Maud, a powerful bald-faced brown mare, the 
new pinto and the new bay. 

At five-thirty, Tom rode up to the hitching racks 
below the hotel buildings, where he was to pack his gear, 
riding one and leading seven. Of the two new pack horses, 
only the pinto was fractious. Obviously he did not love the 
packsaddle, the breaststrap and breeching. He hinted that he 
might buck. Tom tied the others out of heel range and 
began loading. 


Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


From the huge heap of collected supplies, Bob and 
Tom put into the kyacks—wooden boxes slung from 
the packsaddle horns by short ropes—every variety of 
food, even to eggs and jam. Upon top of the loads they 
deposited many blankets, fastening the 
whole with the efficient squaw hitch. 
Only one collapsible cot was taken. 
“Who for?” puffed Tom, his foot braced 
against Maud’s swelling side as he tight- 
ened the rope. “Man named Hinckley,” 
said Bob. “He says he ain’t well. Just 
cussedness, I’d say!” 





Hinckley was being scraped along the sanay trail as 
fast as the pinto could set feet to earth 





Upon Maud they had piled the essential and most damag- 
able stuff. On the pinto they put the less necessary articles. 
“We'll leave him unfinished,” said Bob; “he’s forgot about 
bucking, an’ this mob’ll have lots of things they just gotta 
take!’”’ He looked at his watch. Seven. No guests. 

Tom ran to the hotel, noticing with a sweeping glance the 
familiar beauty of the scene—a pine-thronged valley over- 
topped by stately mountains and hills, amidst which the stone 
and shingle lodge with its attendant cabins crouched as if 
natural growths of the soil themselves. Over all slanted the 
rays of a brilliant July sun, distilling from the pines their de- 
lightful, resinous odor. 


URRIEDLY, the young guide swallowed his breakfast 

and returned. No guests. At eight they arrived, 
burdened with odd garments—and a portable phonograph. 
Tom’s heart fainted within him. 

“We want this to go,” said a skinny, gruff little man whom 
Tom decided was Hinckley, the man Bob had cautioned him 
about. The name was familiar, but Tom had no time to ponder 
where he had heard it. 

“That is,” qualified a comfortably rotund man, “if you can 
get it on.” 

Tom smiled. ‘Sure we can!” he agreed cheerfully. 

“Yeh,” thrust in Allemand, facetiously, “we pack grand 
pianos when necessary!” 

“Sh!” muttered Tom, grinning. “Don’t suggest it!” 

He was forced to unpack old Maud, the only reliable 
beast, and repack her. When finished, the music-box rode 
securely on top of her load, protected by a strip of canvas. 
The packing done, Tom began to mount his guests. 

Burke’s wife was like her husband—a kindly, jolly woman 
who didn’t wish to be a nuisance. Unused to equitation as 
they were, the Burkes gave themselves into the guide’s 
management. Burke quietly got Tom to show him how to 
stop, start, and control his horse. While he was settling 
them, Tom heard Bob Allemand expostulating with Hinckley. 
“T can’t give you the guide’s horse. You'll have to ask him!” 
For his own use Tom always took Skiddoo, a tall old black he 
loved well—wise, dependable, capable of speed, a fast sure- 
footed walker. Tom insisted upon having for himself a mount 
he could rely upon in a pinch. 
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‘““Well—I know he’s picked the best one for himself,’’ came 
the angry, fretful voice. “We’re paying for this expedition— 
and I want what I want!” 

Allemand had a fiery temper. A guest was a guest, but—! 
Tom saw him walk away curtly. 

“Hey, you fella, come here!” 

Tom obeyed, his own gorge rising. He heard Burke’s low 
tones arguing as he advanced. ‘“‘ Yes?” said Tom courteously, 
his face expressionless. 

“T like that big black you’ve got better’n mine.” 

“Why—” Tom hesitated, “I’ve given you an awful good 
horse!” For Hinckley he had chosen an energetic gray 
mare. Hinckley’slined face lengthened. ‘ Well, if I can’t get 
what I want I won’t go!” was his petulant ultimatum. Tom 
itched to say, ‘‘Don’t, then!” He stole a glance at the 
Burkes. They looked alarmed and ashamed. 


N SILENCE, Tom transferred his outfit to the gray— 
saddle, saddlebags containing a change of clothes, his 

medicine kit, cartridges for practice work, his rifle, and the 
party’s lunch which he hung from the horn in a gunny sack. 
A small crowd had gathered to watch the cavalcade away. 
An old acquaintance of Tom’s slipped up to him. ‘I'd tell 
that guy where to get off, Tom, if I were you,” he advised. 
Tom grinned at him tiredly, “Oh, it’s all in the day’s work. 
Got to take the bad with the good.” 

To hit the main trail for Tauquitz Peak, a mountain of some 
eighty-seven hundred feet whose summit they were to pass, 
the outfit had to cross the horse pasture. Tom took the lead 
ropes of the three-pack animals lest they attempt a bolt for the 
stables. The strange pinto was so inclined. He sagged on his 
halter, and contrived to entangle and enrage the others. 

While Tom was straightening out this slight difficulty, he 
heard a yell from Hinckley. ‘‘My horse won’t follow!” he 
bellowed. Old Skiddoo was an honest creature, but he-knew 
when he had a tenderfoot on board. Since the man was not 
guiding him, why shouldn’t he amble on down to the hay- 
crammed barn? Mrs. Hinckley, an untalkative woman, tried 
ineffectually to turn and rescue him from his dilemma. 

“Mr. Burke,” Tom requested, concealing a smile, “‘can you 
trot down and head his horse off?” 

“T can try, son!” laughed Burke. He kicked his beast into 
a slow gallop. Tom watched him appreciatively as he reached 
Skiddoo’s side and clumsily instructed Hinckley how to steer. 
Together they rejoined the outfit. 

To Tom, in spite of his joy in the mountains, the dallying 
next four hours were a bore. As the guide on such jaunts, 
piloting people who are not trail wise, he retained the lead in 
order to set the pace, knowing from experience that ignorant 
persons are likely either to push their mounts too fast or not 
fast enough. When he hit the regular trail, which zigzagged 
up the mountain, skirting enormous boulders, sometimes 
passing through little open flats, Tom drove Maud ahead. 
The new bay packhorse tailed her, but the pinto he had to lead. 
The brute was still mulish and continually tried to break back. 

Emphatically Hinckley objected to Tom’s keeping the lead; 
the fussy man did not like dust and he was in a hurry. Tom 
stood firm. When the 


“The ranger here says Tauquitz Valley a mile below is a 
pretty camping spot!” contradicted Hinckley. 

The ranger, a quick-eyed little man, added diffidently, “But 
I ain’t told you yet the grass is ’most fed off. Lots of 
campers—” 

Hinckley snorted, “’Twouldn’t kill these bum horses to eat 
light for one night!” 

Tom nearly choked with indignation at the insult to his 
horses and the indifference to their comfort. Never was there 
so perverse a being! As Tom gasped, Burke, who had been 
watching him closely, interfered. ‘‘Oh, now, Hinckley, the 
boy’s right. He’s captain of this caravan and knows what he’s 
doing!” sf 

Tom was already thudding down the stairway of the look- 
out cabin, but he couldn’t help hearing Hinckley’s growled 
comment that he was a blasted punk guide! As the young fel- 
low assisted the stiffened women to mount, Burke gave him a 
friendly wink. It cheered Tom enormously. The Burkes were 
all right! So was Mrs. Hinckley. 

Other annoyances were born. - Not-only the pinto hankered 
to retreat, but the bay horse was infected by his rebellion. 
Only old Maud took the lead and, prick eared, started across 
the worst part of the trail—a narrow, twisting ribbon which 
skirted the shoulder of the peak. Below-the three-foot path 
was a great rock-jagged slope, dropping hundreds of feet to a 
faraway valley. 

Experience had taught Tom that here the best plan 
was to push steadily on and keep the horses moving. He 
had got nearly two-thirds across when he heard a yell. He 
recognized the voice and looked back. At one point the trail, 
to reach a lower level, made a switchback exactly like an angu- 
lar letter S. It was a nasty, sandy tortuosity, and on the final 
bend, the horses had to. bunch feet as they swung the corner. 
Tom saw that Skiddoo, with wickedness intent, was deliber- 
ately terrifying his rider by coming to a full stop precisely on 
the tip of the last angle. Perhaps he was justified; Tom knew 
that he had been pestered with undeserved kicks. But at any 
rate, there stood Skiddoo, calmly teetering on the edge of that 
last evil crook, his head hanging over the abyss, whose scenery 
he was apparently absorbing. 


‘TOM twirled the pinto’s tie rope around his saddle horn, 
prayed that the gray would kick the whiskers off of the 
pinto if he tried to surge past her, and ran to aid Hinckley. 
The pinto lifted one hind foot at him as the boy squeezed 
by. “I'll fix you for that yet, Pinto!” growled Tom. .Then, 
in wild affright, he shouted at Hinckley, ‘‘ Let the reins alone!” 

Hinckley was sawing on the reins with senseless panic, 
yanking old Skid’s muzzle first one way and then the other. 
Precariously balanced as the horse was, there was imminent 
danger that he might be overthrown by Hinckley’s fear- 
contorted motions and forced down the cliff. ‘‘Eet—those— 
reins—alone!” grated Tom so venomously that Hinckley, 
sweating terror at every pore, was startled into obedience. 
As his hands relaxed, Skiddoo, perceiving Tom just in front of 
him, concluded with a snort that his joke was very flat indeed 
and paced on. 





guide, with unfailing 
courtesy, explained 
his reasons for declin- 
ing to permit Hinck- 
ley to pass him, the 
fretful man sulked 
and lagged behind, 
forcing Tom to wait 
for him at intervals. 
It was one of the 
young man’s inflexi- 
ble trail rules never to 
let a party get sepa- 
rated. There was too 
much danger, in spite 
of sign posts, of be- 
coming lost. 

At the lookout hut 
on the peak, Tom’s 
tired crew, grown 
weary, wanted to 
linger to enjoy the 
magnificent pano- 
rama of mountains, 
valleysand plains. A 
glimpse of the shim- 
mering Imperial Des- 
ert entranced them. 
“Folks,” said Tom 
finally in despera- 
tion, “‘we’re just got 
to hustle along. 
We’ve only covered 
five and a half miles 
and we’ve got about 
seven yet to go. It'll 
take us three or four 
hours yet to hit our 
Long Valley camping 
place—” 
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“Mr. Hinckley!” snapped Tom. ‘“‘You’ve got the smartest 
horse we have. For Pete’s sake quit monkeying with him!” 

Hinckley called Tom a “young puppy,” to which epithet 
the young man paid no heed. He hurried back to his own horse 
and, compelled again to edge past the pinto’s heels, got kicked 
at in earnest this time. But the gray mare, whose intelligent 
eye was watching, seized the chance to land a good swat on the 
pinto’s pink nose with an iron shod hoof. She hated the 
spotted pest and her blow spoiled his aim. Tom mounted, 
filling the air with inaudible imprecations. The Allemands 
employed him to treat ’em soft, but he wanted so badly 
to shake Hinckley that his muscles tensed. 

On they went. In Tauquitz Valley, he paused for lunch. 
It was a lovely little open meadow with a cold, clear spring, 
but its beauty held no lure for Tom. He was restless to be 
gone and allowed only a short half hour for the meal. As he 
was recinching the horses, Burke came over to him. 

“Don’t you mind what that partner of mine says, North- 
cutt,” he apologized. ‘‘We’ve just finished the Hilton-Mark- 
ham case and_his nerves are all shot to pieces. That’s 
why we decided to come up into the mountains for a change and 
rest. He’s a big man, but now little things excite him out of 
all proportion.” 


M stared. The Hilton-Markham case! Of course. 
Mentally he upbraided himself for a dumb fool. Who 
hadn’t heard of Hinckley and Burke—two of the most noted 
and squarést lawyers in the West—and the famous legal 
fracas which had interested the entire nation. 

“Oh, s-sure, I don’t mind what he says!” he accepted the 
explanation stammeringly. Eagerness lit his keen face. “I—I 
just graduated from law school myself. Would you mind— 
when you have time—clearing up some of the points for me?” 

“Be glad to!” agreed Burke, his eyes warming. “Fellow 
workmen, huh?” he smiled cordially. 

The kindliness of the great man’s speech made the lonely 
young fellow flush with pleasure. A thousand times now 
was Tom glad that he was guiding the party. To be a week 
associating with Hinckley and Burke! As his respect grew for 
Hinckley, his contempt lessened; the lawyer might be a dub 
on the trail, but he was absolutely all there in his own line. 

Once more Tom got his party strung out. But never had he 
handled such aggravating packhorses. Ordinarily a camping 
outfit goes along as sweetly as a baby parade; once in a while 
there is real trouble—injured riders, lost men. The two new 
pack animals were plainly homesick. They dreaded each for- 
ward:step. Of the pair, the pinto was now most docile. Tom 
gave him over to Burke and, putting a loop around the bay’s 
sensitive nose, “snaked” him along until the pain of the cutting 
rope brought him to reason. With a relieved sigh, Tom saw 
his gang falling into line; himself and the bay, then old Maud, 
Mrs. Hinckley, Mrs. Burke, Burke and the pinto and, last, 
Hinckley. They were proceeding through the most beautiful 
portion of the entire journey—a series of fairy glades, flower- 
sprinkled, pine and cedar-shaded with little trickling streams 
underneath. Tom was urging the horses tc their fastest walk; 
occasionally he glanced behind to see if all were coming. 

Presently Mrs. 
Hinckley called to 
him, “I think Mr. 
Burke may need 


% 3 " 4 help, Tom.” 


#4 % 


He reined in the 
gray. The stirrups 
of Mrs. Burke’s stock 
saddle needed chang- 
ing again. Tom 
Burke didn’t need 
assistance so he 
rested easily. He 
saw Burke hand the 
pinto’s rope to 
Hinckley. 

As they went on, 
the little man re- 
tained the rope. And 
Tom guessed that 
he was feeling a 
bit ashamed of him- 
self for shirking. But 
what the guide did 
not see was that 
Hinckley had made 
a loop of the rope 
and had fastened it 
around his _ right 
wrist—an extremely 
dangerous trick. At 
that distance it ap- 
peared merely as if 
the lawyer were hold- 
ing it. 

“Last water until 
camp, folks,” Tom 
announced later as 
they angled down a 
(Concluded on page 


Experience had taught Tom that here the best plan was to push steadily on 49) 
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Making Words 


HERE is one thing that we are always 

doing—whether we are the sort that ride in 
Packards or Fords, or drive behind mules, or are 
drawn by oxen. We are always making new 
words. 

Not that we sit down and say, “Now we'll 
make a new word,” as a potter might sit down, 
take some clay, and fashion a new vase. The 
only time we do that is when a new invention 
like the airplane or the radio forces us to de- 
scribe a lot of new things. Then we get busy 
of necessity and the results are “made to order” 
words, which are frequently discarded for more 
homely words that come from no one knows 
where. 

But the great bulk of new words that flow 
into’ our language begin anywhere and almost 
anyhow—on the sand lots, in the workshops, on 
the streets, wherever people meet each other 
and talk. Sometimes a new word begins by a 
mistake in pronunciation; more frequently its 
genesis is due entirely to the happy facility on 
the part of somebody to describe something with 
great nicety. 

Then there is the whole regiment of words we 
-borrow from other languages, and adopt as it 
stands, or change slightly to our use. A language 
to be alive must do this constantly. 

Boys are great makers of words. Words coined 
by them, or new meanings given by them to 
old words, very frequently are raised, in due 
process of time, to high estate, and are included 
in the standard dictionaries. ‘ 


The Family Tree 
RECENTLY we had occasion to look up, as 
we like to do sometimes, the descent, the 
family history of the word Trustworthy. It is, 
as you can see at a glance, a combination of two 
words. 

Have you heard of people talk of warm and 
cold colors? Certain combinations in a room, 
for instance, will give you a feeling of warmth 
when the weather outside is at zero. There is a 
good deal more in colors than that, of course. 
So words convey certain impressions, certain pic- 
tures to us. Take this word Trust, for instance. 
Our impression of it was as of something cold and 
detached—something in marble sitting on a 
pedestal! And we were not surprised on turning 
to the word to find that it came to us from Ice- 
land. On the other hand, Worthy struck us as a 
much more human and friendly word. There is 
at once value and humor to it. To call a man 
a worthy is often to describe him as something 
a little pompous, something that makes you 
smile .a little, in a friendly good-natured way, 
without in any way detracting from his worth. 
So you won’t be surprised to know that it comes 
to us from the good old Anglo-Saxon, conjuring 





up visions of roast beef and jollity, of dancing 
on the greensward, of archers and men at arms, of 
knights and merry-making! 


Joining Hands 

LMOST anyone can give five or six different 
applications of the word Trust—any stu- 
dents’ dictionary lists a dozen or more. It is 
one of those popular words on which we build, 
extending their application, adding word to word 
and concept to concept, until we have a whole 
large family. One of the very choicest of this 
family is Trustworthy. It is a rare combination, 
for the detached, cold, austere Trust and the 
warm, friendly, humane and valued Worthy, 
here join hands, and not the least interesting 
use to which it has been put is its adoption as the 

first requirement in the Boy Scout Law. 


**A Scout is Trustworthy”’ 
A SCOUT’S honor is to be trusted. If he 


were to violate his honor by telling a lie, 
or by cheating, or by not doing exactly a given 
task, when trusted on his honor, he may be 
directed to hand over his scout badge. The 
scout considers it so important that it is the only 
one of the twelve laws that carries a penalty, 
saying in effect that if a scout cannot be trusted 
he might as well stop trying to be a scout. It is 
useless to train a bird dog that is gun shy. What 
is a soldier if he cannot obey orders? 





Give the Boy Scouts Credit 
By BERTON BRALEY 


Thar rough little, tough little gang of boys 
That used to break windows galore, 
That deafened our ears with continual noise— 
It doesn’t act so any more. 
What's happened? That bunch used to give us a 


pang, 
We shuddered with fear at its shouts; 
What’s happened? Why, neighbor, the neighbor- 
hood gang 
Had gone and joined up with the Scouts! 


THEIR leader, whom grown-ups regarded askance 
As head of a mischievous crew, 

Has found, with the Scouts, just a peach of a chance 
To do what he’s wanted to do; 

He's boss of his troop, and he makes them behave 
Without any questions or doubts, 

He’s learned that he needn’t be bad to be brave, 
A lesson that’s taught by the Scouts. 


Of". boys will be boys; and experience shows 
That boys WILL belong to a gang, 
But organized RIGHT —as the scoutmaster knows— 
Their energy, vigor and tang 
Will fashion a clean, snappy, y. likable troop 
From reckless and impish young sprouts; 
And that’s what’s been done with our neighborhood 


group ; 
They’ve gone and joined up with the Scouts! 


Reprinted 





Why does the scout regard it as more important 
to be Trustworthy than loyal or friendly or 
brave? The answer is suggested in the last two 
sentences of the preceding paragraph. To fail in 
his trust, is to strike at his whole code. “On my 
honor” he says I will do this and that. In the 
rich tradition of Scouting, when they were the 
advance eyes of armies as they were of our 
people, they could always be trusted to make 
good their word, and to stand by their trust. In 
other things a scout will differ from another 
according to his ability and his gifts, but in this 
they are all one—they can be trusted to the limit 
of their word. 


The Sense of Honor 


ig IS the sense of honor that is developed. The 

scout has a very high standard for himself. 
In the old days, the good knights had this same 
feeling of a code up to which they always strove 
to live, and which they guarded jealously. His 
loyalty he gave to his country or liege lord, his 
sword he put to a great many uses, often making 
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it a means of doing his daily good turn, but his 
honor. he always felt was his own and his alone. 
It was something sacred. He answered for living 
up to its highest only to God. If his honor was 
tarnished, like a modern. scout, he gave up his 
knighthood. 

Dan Beard, whom our readers know so well, 
awards the Buckskin Badge each year to certain 
boys at his Scout camp. It is a great honor and 
they look forward to it. The boys themselves 
decide for themselves whether they have lived 
up to the code. When a boy breaks the Buckskin 
code he returns the badge to the Chief. The 
presentation of the badges is conducted with 
great ceremony and according to a ritual written 
by Uncle Dan himself. 

At one of these ceremonies there occurred an 
incident which made a great impression on the 
onlookers. 

One of the boys, a fine, popular, up-standing 
fellow, was called on by name. He stood up 
eagerly and took a few paces toward Uncle 
Dan. 

Then he suddenly seemed to remember some- 
thing. For a few seconds he stood there, visibly 
struggling with himself, tense. Finally, shook his 
head. ‘No, Chief, I cannot do it,” he said, and 
went back to his seat. 

His high sense of honor had triumphed and 
those who looked on felt as if they too had shared 
in the great moral victory the boy had won in 
giving up the coveted Buckskin badge for some- 
thing higher still—‘‘ A Scout’s Honor.” 


From ‘Sinker’ to ‘“‘Safer’’ to ‘‘Saver’’ 

OR the third year in succession Boy Scout 

camps will make a strenuous effort to gradu- 
ate every boy that comes to them as a swimmer. 
Last year council camps operated by them taught 
about 15,000 boys toswim. Over 11,000 qualified 
during the year for the merit badge on this 
subject, creating a record for any one merit- 
badge gain over the previous year’s. The 
qualifications required for the merit badge on 
swimming make a boy a “safe” swimmer. An 
ambitious fellow should never be satisfied with 
this. His goal should be the standard set 
for the Life-Saving Merit Badge. Then you 
are not only a “safer” but a “saver,” able 
to look after not only yourself but the other 
fellow. Nearly six thousand scouts won that 
splendid award last year, and thousands in ad- 
dition qualified as Scout Life Guards, and were 
given responsibilities in scout camps. 

This is a fine record, but it should be not 
only “Every Scout a Swimmer” but “Every 
Boy a Swimmer.” It’s never too early and 
never too late to learn to swim, and, as we have 
said before, any boy who has the opportunity 
and doesn’t learn, handicaps himself, not only 
by making himself less trustworthy in emergen- 
cies, but in depriving himself of the pleasures 
and health that water sports afford. If you 
cannot swim, make this important memoran- 
dum for the coming vacation—“Item No. 1, 
Learn to Swim.” 


The Only Place 


SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL in a message 

to the Scouts of America, which we publish 
on the opposite page, regrets that he could not 
see them in camp, for, he says, “Camp is the 
only place for Scouting.” Certainly it is the big 
thing in Scouting, but it should also be made to 
play a part in every boy’s life. If you cannot go 
to a regular camp, plan at least to have a few 
week-ends in the open. To know how to look 
after yourself in the open, “to hump your pack, 
find your way, build your shack and cook your 
grub,” have all got to be learnt. There is plenty 
of opportunity, and camping is becoming so popu- 
lar that soon the boy who does not go camping 
will be a back number. 

Indeed, no boy should be satisfied with camping 
if it means merely living in a camp type of summer 
resort. He must learn to be a camper on his own, 
to do all those things Sir Robert speaks of, if he is 
to be a regular fellow and a good scout. 


August 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 
By James E. West 


URING the last month your Chief Scout Execu- 
tive has had two unusual contacts with local 
scouting. The first of these was in connection 
with the scoutcraft exhibition of the Brooklyn 

Council, where, at the request of Judge Cropsey, President of 
the Council, with Mr. L. L. McDonald, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Camping, and himself, I acted as one of the Judges. 

This is an annual event in Borough scouting. Competi- 
tion is on a troop and individual basis. The Huntsman Trophy, 
which is awarded to the troop having the best exhibit, went to 
Troop Number Two. The first individual prize was awarded to 
Scout Samuel Rabat of Troop 149 for his fine botany collection. 

The high standard of this annual event was more than 








Eagle Scouts, Fort, Welch, Bruderlin, Raney and Parish, of 


Chief of Police, and camped in Central Park, which was 
opened to them by the city. Scout games were conducted on 
a competitive basis, and the championship of the meet was 
awarded to Newark, which edged out New York by the 
narrow margin of four and a half points. 


Pow-wow at Utah University 
HE University of Utah at Logan, Utah, was the scene of a 
scout Pow-wow held during the recent spring vacation. 
There were 226 first-class scouts in attendance. 
Expert instruction was given in twenty-eight merit-badge 
subjects. The building and equipment of the University were 
available for the work required to earn the respective merit 








the Los Angeles Council, who were awarded 
their badges at the same time 


maintained—indeed this event 
set as high a standard as any 
I have seen in the country. 
About 2,500 boys had a part in 
it, or almost 25 per cent. of the 
entire borough membership. 
The wood work was especially 
fine, but everything there— 
models of safety devices, and 
other mechanical contrivances, 
models of airplanes, and an air- 
ship, suspension bridges, and 
pontoons, tool-chests, fossils, 
kits, fire-making implements, 
all reflected great credit on 
the troops and scout-entering 
exhibits. 


A Welcome to New 
Rochelle 

HE second of these con- 

tacts with scouting was a 
purely personal tribute, and one 
that has given him great pleas- 
ure. It was an official welcome 
to the city of New Rochelle, to 
our new home, which is a story 
in itself and which I hope to tell 
you some day. New Rochelle 
is in the Siwanoy Council area, 
and the Council took occasion 
to join with officials of the city 
and business interests, and to in- 
clude in the welcome the presen- 
tation of a Flag. President 
Hume, of the Common Council, 
and Treasurer Daly of the 
Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
sented their respective institu- 
tions. Mr. Adolph Grant pre- 
sented the local council mem- 
ber’s pin, and Judge Slater, 
the President of the Siwanoy 
Council made the presentation 
of the Flag. Two Eagle Scouts 
brought a token to Mrs. West 
of an Azalea bush. It was a 
very happy occasion and I was 
deeply touched by the expres- 
sion of good-will from my new 
neighbors. 








HAPPIFYING 


“HAPPIFYING” Never heard that word before? Well, look it up in the dictionary. You can’t find it. No. 
It is a word used by scouts. You can guess what it means—just this, making people happy. 

I had a fine time visiting you scouts in Washington, Louisville, Kansas City, Chicago, Detroit, and New York, and you fellows 
happified me by the warm welcome you gave me and by your smartness and your scouty doings. I only had sixteen days in which 
to carry out the trip and just managed to fit in those few places; I only wish my time could have been longer and my visit later in 
the year so that I could have seen you all in camp. 

In camp is the only place for scouting, and I can’t look on a fellow as a true scout unless he knows how to look after himself 
in the woods, can hump his pack, can find his way, can build his shack, can cook his grub, and can take his full share of work 
with the rest of his bunch—with always a smile and never a grouch. 

But as I can’t come over just yet to see you I am hoping that a big lot of you Boy Scouts of America will come over to us in 
England, and happify us there by showing us some of your many camping dodges, just as you did in 1924 at Copenhagen. 

We hope to have our big Jamboree in 1928 when our Scout brotherhood will be twenty years old. So make your plans, save your 
dollars, and “Be Prepared” to come. 

I was particularly glad to find that you have, in America, taken to the left-hand hand-shake, like your brother scouts in the 
rest of the world, and also that like them you are taking to the uniform of shirt and shorts in place of tunics and knee-breeches. 

A very fine troop dressed in this fashion came down to the wharf in New York to see me off on my departure for England, and 
left an impression on my mind of how smart the Boy Scouts of America can be, an impression which greatly happified me. 

Well, you see, it happified me because your being dressed in the same kit as your brother scouts in Europe and elsewhere supplies 
another link in brotherhood. ; 

Those other scouts usually go with their shirt sleeves rolled up, or, in some cases, cut off at the elbow, to show that they are 
carrying out their motto to “Be Prepared,” and are ready to carry out any job of hard work that may be put upon them at a 
moment’s notice. 

For the same reason I was glad to see your badges are like those of other countries so that you can read each others’ rank or 
efficiency when you meet; for instance the stars for years of service have come to be adopted by all countries. 

In 1924 you sent over from America a very fine troop of scouts to the World Jamboree in Copenhagen, and in 1920 you sent a 
splendid contingent to the Jamboree in England. 

Ineach case your boys were particularly smart in their appearance and behavior, and so set an example to a good many other 
—<——- They were also very efficient in camp activities, games and competitions, and so were able to give useful hints to the 
other boys. 

So it will happify me, and it will happify a vast number of your brother scouts of other lands if you send over another contingent 
to our gathering in 1928. 

I can promise you that they will be warmly welcomed over here. But, mind you, I don’t want to see you here merely because 
it will be fun for you, or happifying for us. I want you because I want our brotherhood to become a real brotherhood through the 
scouts of the different countries getting to know each other and getting to like each other personally. 

Now it doesn’t always follow that because you know a fellow you therefore like him, but in this case I want you to do both. 

Of course you will find faults in the other chaps, you are certain to—heaps of them. You will find those English boys, for 
instance, awfully stupid and standoffish, at first, while others will be too much all over you; others again may be ugly and 
suspicious-looking, while some will be too colored to be in the same class with you. 

Well, all these things you have got to overlook if you are true to the scout idea. 

We are all brothers, sons of the one Father, God. 

If you make friends and keep up that friendship afterward with the boys of other lands you will not only find yourself in a new 
and happy comradeship through scouting, but you will be helping to carry out our great plan of having Good-will and Peace among 
all nations in the world. 

You will thus be doing a big service to your country, and your duty to God, who put us all into this world to be friends together. 

We scouts are a Brotherhood for Happifying other people, and so to make this world a jollier one to live in. So go on with your 
happifying, carry out your good turns every day, and Be Prepared, those of you who can, to come and join in our jolly Jamboree in 


Rober meconsee,* 
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badges. 


Mountaineer Scouts of 
Washington 

E HAVE on one or two 

occasions printed on these 
pages stories of the mountain- 
eering feats undertaken by 
Washington scouts. This year 
a picked group of eagles will 
undertake an even more ambi- 
tious feat than they performed 
around Mountain Ranier. 
Sponsored by the Seattie Star 
they will adventure into unex- 
plored territory in the Olympic 
Peninsula, through the western 
and southern slopes of Mount 
Olympus to the sea. They 
hope to map and name new 
mountain peaks and to explore 
the upper reaches of the 
Queek’s River and its tributar- 
ies. The Seattle Star will pub- 
lish daily accounts of the prog- 
ress of the exploration, which 
will be radioed to them by the 
scouts. Messrs. R. R. Ruddi- 
son and S. P. Walsh, the Seattle 
Executive, will be in charge. 
The eight or ten scouts forming 
the expedition have specialized 
in radio photography, zoology, 
map-making and mountain- 
climbing. 


A Conference Cruise 
EPRESENTATIVE scouts 
of four high schools in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, boarded the 
River Steamer Kentucky and 
journeyed to Louisville and 
back. The eighty scouts were 
there to study scout problemsin 
connection with their schools. 
For three days the time, when 
not in conference, was given to 
scout activities, and great en- 
thusiasm was expressed for 
what had been accomplished. 
The cruise was under the direc- 
aion of Deputy Commissioners 


An Interstate Pow-wow 
HIRTEEN councils of New York and New Jersey took 
part in an Interstate Pow-wow at Schenectady, New York, 
May 21, 22 and 23. The visiting troops were welcomed by the 
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Scouts in the line of march at the Eucharistic Congress, Chicago 





1926 





Scouts of Santa Monica, Cal., take a drink on land 
willed to them by a friend. There is a possi- 
bility of oil being found on their land 


Licht and Tunis, Scoutmasters Minck and Bush, and Field 
Executives Bardes and Harden. 








Courtesy Edison Topica 


The Brooklyn annual scoutcraft exhibit 
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A Plucky Troop 


IFTY-TWO of the fifty-eight scouts of 

troop 76, Indianapolis, Indiana, are deaf. 
The other six are hard of hearing. Communica- 
tion between the troop is all done by sign 
language and alphabetical finger-spelling. 
They take part on an absolutely equal basis 
with other troops of the council in rallies and 
other inter-troop events and have a fine record 
for troop activity and patrol work. 


Gold! 

OU may not believe it, but a whole troop 
of scouts are in the California gold rush. 
The adventurers are a troop of Stockton, Calif. 
They call themselves the Rattlesnake Troop. 
They have posted location notices on 160 
acres in Calaveras County, a famed gold area, 
and as the Rattlesnake Scouts Placer Mining 
Company will dig and wash and assay. The 
troop officers are the Board of Directors. 

Here’s hoping they strike it rich! 


And Liquid Gold 

OT to be outdone, a fellow Californian 
1 scout organization, the Cresent Bay 
District Council, who own a camp site of 80 
acres} near Santa Monica, have signed a con- 
tractg with ‘the Standard Oil Company per- 
mitting the latter to drill for oil on their camp 
lands. Here’s looking forward to well num- 
ber 1_being a real gusher! 


Scoutworthy 

HY do we constantly recommend to 
scouts, when purchasing the uniform and 

other equipment, to make sure they are official? 
Of course, you know that every article we 
stamp is made according to specifications laid 
out by experts, designed for our particular 
needs, of a high quality and durability. But 
have you thought of the reason why we do this? 
Scouts are prepared at all times to render 
assistance by first aid or in any other way and 
to make rescues, and defective equipment may 








Recipients of the Silver Buffalo Award 


(1) Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell, founder of the British Boy Scouts’ Association, and “Chief 
Scout of the World”; (2) “The Silver Buffalo Award; (3) William D. Boyce, incor porator of the Boy Scouts 
of America; (4) Colin H. Livingstone, former President, B. S. A., serving fifteen consecutive years; 
(5) James J. Storrow, late President, B. S. A. (award made to the Storrow family); (6) Daniel Carter 
Beard, National Scout Commissioner, B.S. A.; (7) Ernest Thompson Seton, Chief Woodcrafter of the 
Woodcraft League; (8) Edgar M. Robinson, Secretary, Boys’ Work Department of the World Alliance of 
Y.M.C.A.’s; (9) Lee F. Hanmer, Recreational Director, Rus ell Sage Toundation; (10) Gen. George 
W. Wingate, organizer of the Public Schools’ Athletic League of N. Y.C.; (11) Joseph Lee, father of 
the playground idea; (12) Howard S. Braucher, Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of 
America; (13) Mortimer L. Schiff, Vice-President, B. S. A.; 
now Vice-President, B. S. A.; 





(14) Milton A. McRae, former President, 
(15) Frank Presbrey, Charter Member, Executive Board, B.S. A.; 
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a mean the difference between life and death. A 


coat or a shirt used as a stretcher for instance 
—and the neckerchief when used as a rope or 
in any one of the many other important ways 
in which scouts use this important and pic- 
turesque part of his uniform. 

In a crisis like that poor clothes or badly 
sown seams may prove very serious indeed. 
That is why, in addition to having official 
equipment made to specifications, the Na- 
tional Council by inspections and tests at 
regular intervals makes sure that what the 
scout buys from them ‘is scoutworthy. 


High Spots in 1925 Scouting 


(Taken from Annual Report presented at 
Washington) 


New York State leads. in the number of 
scouts with 58,266. Pennsylvania is second 
with 44,472 and California third with 29,208. 

Among cities New York leads with 25,350 
scouts; Chicago had 10,763 and Philadelphia 
7,876 as of December 31, 1925. 

Total of world membership was 1,344,038 
scouts and wolf cubs and 224,038 leaders 
included in the above estimate, in March, 
1926. The figures for America on December 
31, 1925, Was 592,132 scouts (including Lone 
Scouts). 

The largest group from the 21,604 scout- 
masters are in mercantile pursuits. They 
number 7,771. 

In September Boys’ Lire turned the corner 
and has been operating on a margin of profit 
since. 

246,384 copies of the Handbook for Boys 
was sold in 1925. 2,592,871 have been dis- 
tributed since it was first published in rgro. 

Five hundred and fifty-six council camps 
were in operation in 1925, with a capacity for 
259,702 boys. In addition 1,216 troops had 
their own jcamps, in which it is estimated 
23,400 boys took part. The average fee at 
the council camp was $5.83. 

The growth of winter camping is indicated 

(Concluded on page 57) 


(16) George D. Pratt, Treasurer, B. S. A.; (17) John Sherman Hoyt, Chairman, Finance Committee, 
B.S.A.; (18) Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, Charter Member, Executive Board, B.S.A.; (19) William D. Murray, Chairman, Editorial Board, B.S. A., (20) G. Barrett Rich., 
Jr., Charter Member, Executive Board, B.S. A.; (21) James E. West, Chief Scout Executive, B.S. A.; (22) Dr. George J. Fisher, Deputy Chief Scout Executive, B.S. A. 
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Earning Money 
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Suggest a way for scout troop to earn money to build a 
meeting place?—Scout CHARLES GOODMAN. 

Clean off snow, run errands, mow lawns, mend 
fences, give a show, give a scout rodeo, work in a store 
after school. 

The Home Aquarium 

What kind of plants should I put in my aquarium?—Scout 
Tuomas Harrison. 

Water plants found growing in bottom of ponds or streams, 
Sagittaria, Cabomba or fan-wort, anarchis or waterweed are 
most common. Experiment and find out what kind flourish. 


Buck vs Sheep 

1. How many skins of buckskin needed for buckskin shirt 
and price of each skin? 

2. What kind of leather makes best knife sheaths?—Scout 
BERNARD _MACIOLEK. 

1. Three at least and price 50 cents a square foot would be 
about twenty dollars. Tanned sheep skins sold by Boy Scout 
Supply Department cost two dollars per skin. 

2. Make knife sheaths of heavy leather or thick buckskin 
with wood, copper or rawhide lining. 


Indian Dictionary 


Where can I get an Indian dictionaryP—Scout RoBERT 

Kinc. Philadelphia Historical Society. 
Unpublished Yet 

Which of Dan Beard’s books deals with making of moccasin 
and leather shirts?—Tuomas P. BLAGDEN. 

A new book, “Camp and Trail Handy Book,” now in 
the printer’s hands will soon be published 
by Lippincott’s, Philadelphia. 


G. Heath, Harbor Springs, Mich. Cost ranges from $25.00 
to $150.00 according to material, beading, workmanship, etc. 


Reflectors 
Where can I get a reflector camp oven and where can I get a 
Buffalo horn?—Scout Herrick K. Smita. 
Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New York City, or 
sport shops. Evans Curio Co., Livingstone, Mont., and 
David Abercrombie, care of Boy Scouts of America. 


Blow Pipe and Arrows 

1. How long should a blow pipe be, also its arrows? 

2. How can I make old bayonet into hunting-knife?—R1IcHARD 
McCLosKEy. 

1. Blow pipe four feet long, arrows six inches long. Blow 
pipe of glass or tin encased in wood, or of bamboo, arrows 
may be tacks with worsted fluff at head. 

2. Have blacksmith make it for you unless you have forge, 
punches, etc. Use a kitchen-knife. It will cost less and be 
better. 

Wild Red Men 

1. Are there any wild Indians now? 

2. How many Indians are there in the United States? —F RANK 
KELLER. 

1. No. 
the war-path. 


Some like the Yaquis in Mexico sometimes go on 
2. About three hundred and fifty thousand. 





Indian Names for Camp 
1. Can you give our troop some Indian names for 
a camp? 
2. What colors would you suggest?—Scout Davin 
BLEIL. 
1. Nakd4wi, Unami, Kikapecan, Langundwéa. 
2. Red, White, and Blue. 


About the National Scout Commissioner 
1. What is your home residence? 
2. Have you a family?—FuLano DETAL. 
1. 87 Bowne Ave., Flushing, N. Y. (a suburb of New York 
City). 2. Yes, wife, daughter and son, the latter in college. 


Moccasins 

1. In what numbers of Boys’ LiFe does it tell how to make 
moccasins? 

2. How much hide needed for one pair?—Scout H. Brock- 
LANDER. 

1. October, 1923; January, 1926; February, 1921 the last 
is the Huron type you asked for. 

2. Half a sheep skin will do it if cut carefully. But better 
get an entire skin from the Boy Scout Supply Department. 


Fighting Fish 
Which fish will put up biggest fight when caught on hook; bass 
or trout?—ArRTHUR M. Knopp. 
Small mouth black bass by all odds. 
both. 


We caught many of 


Near-Sighted Indians Aren’t 
1. How did the coyote get his name? 
2. What is the Indian remedy for nearsightedness?—Scout 
Joun CAVERLY. 
1. The word coyote is of Aztec origin, 





Real Buckskin Shirts 
Where can I purchase a real genuine buck- 
skin shirt and what price?—W. W. Rivers. 
L. W. Stillwell, Deadwood, So. Dak., 
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. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 

Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

- Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 

of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


being pronounced Coyotle, the Spaniards 
shortened the L to an E and called it co- 
yo-te. 

2. Never knew a near-sighted wild Indian, 
such afflictions were rare and had no treat- 
ment. 








Evans Curio Shop, Livingstone, Mont., A. 
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Dusting It Off 


_ T’S a rotten deal, that’s what I call it!” 

“Punchy” Lewis was only a freshman, and ordi- 
narily wouldn’t have been allowed to express himself 
so freely in a crowd composed chiefly of juniors and 

seniors, but this time he voiced the popular feeling and was 
permitted to spout on unchecked. 

“4 measly shame,” he went on indignantly. ‘Here we 
fight for a place to play ball, beg for donations so we can get 
uniforms and equipment, and then get a turn-down like this!” 

“What does he know about baseball?” exploded his chum, 
Rod Dillon, who yearned to be the star pitcher of the team 
they had fought so hard for. ‘As a coach I think he makes 
a cracking good superintendent of schools!” 

“The last game he saw was in 86, 
when they used croquet balls and a 
stuffed club. That’s how he got his 
game leg: a splinter from the ball hit 
him.” 

“Blocky” Farnum was the last 
speaker. He was a chunky lad whose 
eye was as quick and whose big pad 
was as sure as any professional catcher 
who ever crouched behind the plate 
for the Benton Blues, the town team. 
He was no more indignant than any 
of his mates, but even he fairly 
sputtered. 

But Mr. Darek, superin- 
tendent of schools and 
principal of the high school, 
had no idea as he walked 
calmly away, of the hubbub 
he had stirred up by his 
simple announcement that 
he had decided to grant 
their petition for a baseball 
team, but that instead of 
hiring a coach—the boys 
had asked for “Red” Stol- 
tey of the Blues, a former 
big leaguer—he had decided 
to coach them himself. 

““My baseball dope is a 
bit dusty, boys,” he had 
concluded, genially, “but 
I'll dust it off and we'll all 
learn together. After all, 
what we want is not so 
much a winning team as one that when it does win, wins 
cleanly.” 


As? there was Millington, just across the river, boasting 
what they were going to do if Benton ever had the nerve 
to organize a baseball team! Méillington, too, that had won 
the county baseball championship! Millington that never 
ceased to crow about its athletic teams—and with good reason. 

And Mr. Darek, ‘‘One Leg,” as the boys called him, some- 
times in disrespect, sometimes in real affection, was to coach 
them against the boastful Millington—a man who cared more 
about clean playing than he did about winning. How the 
boys across the river would hoot when they heard that. 

Mr. Darek, for all his nickname, had two legs, though one 
of them did drag just a little. He had come to Benton the 
year before, friendly but modest to a fault, and had proved 
rather popular from the first, but more with the girls than 
with the boys. Why this was, no one could have said, because 
he was certainly a good fellow and always ready with en- 
couragement when any good, be it fun or work, was planned. 
Just now, however, his popularity was at rather low ebb. 

That night four boys, who in some odd way considered 
themselves already the backbone of the new baseball team, 
met at the home of Blocky Farnum. Rod Dillon was the 
first to arrive, but Punchy Lewis was not far behind him. 
Punchy had it all figured out that all he had to do was write 
his name on first base sack and the place was his. He and 
Rod and Blocky had played “‘catch, pitch and first” on more 
boyhood teams than they had fingers and toes. The chief 
reason for that, perhaps, was that at each time they got a 
new player or changed the position of an old one they renamed 
the team. They had called themselves by every color of the 
tainbow except blue—that color was sacred to the big team. 

Phil Harris was the last to arrive. He was a new boy 
in the neighborhood, his parents having moved into town 
from a near-by farm at the beginning of the school year. 
Already, though, Phil was making himself felt as a real 
leader and organizer. He had been president of the junior 
class since Christmas, when the former president moved 
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By George N. Madison 
Illustrated by Charles Durant 


away and a special election had been held. He had organized 
a debating club and was its very active president. Now, in 
some mysterious way it was being taken for granted that he 
would be captain of the new baseball team. 

‘“What position does he play?”’ Blocky had asked of the 
other two’ before Phil came, and no one had an answer, but 
each secretly hoped that his own job was safe from Phil’s 
rivalry. 

Rod asked the same question of Phil when he came, and his 
answer first pleased then disappointed them all. 

“What position do I play? Third pigtail, I guess. To 
tell you the truth, fellows, I never played baseball—not real 
baseball—in my life. I’ve seen games, and I know how it’s 


“What a slide!’’ exclaimed 
Red Stoltey 


played. Oh, yes, I’ve handled a baseball 
a little, but when it comes to the fancy 
stuff, just count me out.” 

“Oh, shucks,” grinned Blocky. ‘We'll 
soon put you hep to the fine points of the game. You’ve 
got the height and the speed and unless I miss my guess 
you’ve got the wing to cover second base like a blotter.” 

“Blotter is good,” laughed Phil. ‘‘They’ll sure spill a lot 
of ink keeping tabs on the errors piled up against me. One 
thing I can do, though—I can bat.” 

“How'd you know?” 

“Oh,” mysteriously, “‘a fellow lives in our block who likes 
to twist a few across the plate, and ever since the first warm 
day he’s been floating ’em at me. I’m batting four hundred, 
he says, if you know what that means.” 

“T sure do,” said Blocky emphatically. ‘It means that 
you’re sure of a berth on the Benton High Marvels, or what 
shall we call the team?” 

“Team?” asked Phil. ‘Four teams, you mean. Maybe 
more. Mr. Darek says he doesn’t believe much in outside 
contests. That means only one team in the school—nine 
boys and a few substitutes, the only ones who get any benefit 
from the game. His idea is to get every boy out on the 
field.” 

“ And no first team—no ‘varsity’?’? Only one voice asked 
the question, but three jaws had dropped in consternation. 

“Ask him—I don’t know. But from the way he talked to 
me as we walked home from school—he lives in our block, 
you know—” 

There was no need for him to finish the sentence. 

“And me,” scornfully burst out Rod, ‘‘Worrying about 
whether my curves would suit his majesty, the rusty coach 
of dusty baseball! Blocky, you were right about that 
croquet stuff. I vote we chip in together and buy him a 
mallet.” - 

“Crochet, you mean, not croquet. Better get him some 
fancy-work—a nice embroidered bib would be about his size. 
And here we had the team all picked out, with you for 
captain, Phil. (Can you beat it?” 

““Better count me out, fellows. I’m kind of on Mr. Darek’s 
side. You as good as prove him right. You said you had 
the team all picked out—what chance have the other fellows 
got? Maybe they like to play ball too.” 














“That’s all right,” disdainfully from Punchy. ‘Let ’em 
play—play scrub along with One Leg. That’s what it’ll be 
all rightie—a lot of scrub teams. Won’t we be proud to see 
our names in the paper—‘ Rod Dillon, star pitcher of the all- 
scrubs, backed by the stellar fielding of Babe Wilson, Tinty 
Harper, Runt Davis, won from the Slowpokes, 47 to 45; 
game called in the third inning on account of darkness.’” 

“Oh, fellows, it’s not so bad as all that, I guess. I 
think Mr. Darek aims to have a school team, all right, 
but he doesn’t want it to be the whole thing. He asked 
me to work with him to make it an ‘everybody play 
ball’ year for Benton. I told him I’d do all I could.” 

“Well, he needn’t count on me.” It 
was Punchy who spoke, but the look on 
the faces of the other two told that they 
were with him. “I wouldn’t play on his 
old ball team if he asked me on bended 
knee!” 

“T tell you what we'll do,” burst out 
Rod. ‘We'll just have 
our baseball team—yes, 
and we'll get Red Stoltey 
to coach us. He will, I 
know, because I asked 
him when I was thinking 
» of reviving the Colts. 
* You just tell Coach” and 
a world of scorn was in 
his voice “Darek that 
the Benton High Rebels 
want a game with his 
kindergartners.” 

“All right, Rod,” Phil 
spoke quietly, but there 
was a gleam in his eye, 
“T will. And I'll bet 
you one thing: I bet you 
get it!” 





y 






NEST day Mr. Darek 

took the three boys 
quietly aside and tried to 
talk school spirit to them, 
but they had already 
found plenty of encouragement for their stand, and already 
the most promising baseball material was lined up with 
them. Red Stoltey as a coach was too tempting a bait to 
be resisted. 

“I won’t say I wouldn’t play on the regular team,” con- 
ceded Rod loftily, “‘but I can’t desert my own team. Why, 
we’ve got it all organized, got a coach and everything, and 
we’re going to hold a meeting to-night and elect a captain 
and manager.” 

“All right, boys,” agreed Mr. Darek pleasantly, ‘‘ Phil tells 
me you want a game with the high school team. Our season 
will open April twentieth. If you want our first game, send 
your manager to me. We'll play at the Blues park and we'll 
divide the receipts, so you’ll have something toward your 
baseball uniforms.” 

‘All right,” confidently, ‘‘but we’ll have our uniforms long 
before them.” 

With daily practice and much excited discussion the time 
passed quickly enough, both for the Rebels, with Blocky as 


manager and Rod as pitcher-captain, and for the still-to-be-- 


selected high school team. Phil had been elected captain of 
the Benton Highs, and it was rumored, to the intense amuse- 
ment of the Rebels, was regarded as the most promising 
candidate for the pitching job. To the secret annoyance of 
the Rebels, however, little could be learned of the “varsity” 
plans. The Rebels found that they were rebels indeed, and 
that while their personal popularity had not suffered so far 
as other school affairs were concerned, in baseball they were 
distinct outsiders. 

They tried sending Rudy Andrews, who at best was only 
a substitute out in the field, as a spy. He reported that 
practice seemed to consist chiefly of choosing up two teams 
and playing a game. But, and the Rebels did not know what 
to make of it, Mr. Darek was seldom seen on the diamond, 
and when he was absent, so were four or five of the best 
players, while from the big gym there came the sounds of 
vigorous activity. 

“What’s Phil got? See his curves?’’ The question was 
scornful, but Rudy’s answer wiped out the scorn and substi- 
tuted a question mark. . 

“Phil? One Leg never lets him whip one over the plate, 
so they all told me.” 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Message by Morse 
By Lone Scout M. J. Presswalla 


HAT a wonderful system of sending a message 

the Morse Code is! It is wonderful in many 

ways, but chiefly in this, that it can be used in a 

variety of ways. You can write a message on 

paper in Morse if you like, you can signal the message with a 
flag, you can signal it with a lamp, with smoke, and so on and 
so forth. But do you know that one can even write Morse on a 
string? Isn’t that wonderful? Well, this is how you can do it. 
Take a long piece of string and “‘knot” your message from 
one of its ends. For a “dot” you tie a single knot. To 
represent a “‘dash”’ on the string you tie two similar knots but 
very close together. This done, there is no difficulty in 


a printing shop handy and time and money, a printed Troop 
paper will go over a lot better—it will put more class to the 
issue and permit the use of ads. Do not attempt to place 
ads in a mimeographed paper. It can’t be done successfully. 

What should we put into our paper in the editorial and news 
line? Let us consider the first page. First get a title for your 
paper. A very good method is to run a title contest and award 
for a prize, credits in the inter-patrol contest (if you have one). 
You not only get a good title but you obtain interest for the 
forthcoming of the Troop paper. With the title it is a good 
plan to draw a head design and place the date and number of 
the issue there. Next play up your important copy on the front 
page giving them attractive headlines. It is best to write the 
articles in two columns down the sheet. Take the important 
articles and from them build up a snappy headline. Many val- 





knotting any message if 

only you take care to leave PS 
— gr any oe DASH 
characters of a letter, the 
letters of a word, the words 
of a sentence, the sentences 
of a message. oan 

The words “A Boy” A 
would look something like B 
this on a string. 

Wouldn’t it be great fun to hand a message string to 
your pal and have a good laugh over his trying to decipher 
it? I am sure it will. Try it? 

Another effective way of signaling Morse is by the eye. 
If you wish to give a message to a fellow not very far from you, 
just make use of this system. You could tap your message 
with a pencil, but that would make others sus- 
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uable pointers can be had by 


studying the home-town paper. 

Decoration is also attractive in 

Dor the headline. An illustration 
with the feature article will 
command interest. Much of 
the success of a Troop paper 
depends upon the originality 
y of the editor when making up 

and writing his articles. 

Let’s take page two. An editorial is good in the first 
column and an editor can put much humor or interest into 
it. Here he comments on the news. Another good thing 
is to have a script cartoon across the top of the 
page. Get an art editor to draw your cartoons 
regularly. I successfully conducted crossword 





picious. Signaling by the eye is like signaling 
by a lamp or by smoke. You shut and open 
your eyes, fast and slow as is necessary for 
making a clear distinction between a dot and 
a dash. For space you keep your eyes open 
for just the period of time necessary. 

You could devise many such methods for 
Morse signaling, if you only try 


Why Not a Troop Newspaper? 
By Scout William White 

F THERE is anything that will keep the 

troop organized and stimulate pep and 
interest or serve as an organ for conducting 
written orders or Troop news it is the troop 
newspaper. The scribe has his job with the 
meeting but who is to record the hikes, court 
of honor, or any other Troop activity. Certainly it must be 
done, and who is more fitting than the editor and his pub- 
lication. The fellows like to read of the hike written from their 
own angle. It also helps to stimulate interest for the benefit 
of the fellows who did not attend. All the while the paper 
tends to get the scouting spirit into the troop. No other way 
is hetter for the troop to discuss their activities or broadcast 
reports and Council news. After all, every activity of the 
troop is recorded in black and white; consequently a detailed 
history is formed. 

Why shouldn’t a troop have a newspaper? Why can’t a 
troop have one? Surely the opportunity is open. A troop 
can get some kind of a paper whether on a large or small 
scale. When coming down to the practicability of publishing 
a Troop paper many editors are lost. However I will explain 
a very practical method and the troop has a good chance to 
adopt it or any other better method. 

One of the best means of publishing a Troop paper when the 
cost and equipment is given consideration is to use a mimeo- 
graph for duplicating the copies. If you are in a moderately 
large city where there is a Council they will surely mimeograph 
your paper for little or no cost. Otherwise it may be possible 
to borrow or buy a machine readily. If someone else is to 
mimeograph your paper it is a good policy to cut your own 
stencils beforehand, as it saves time, which is quite valuable to 
any large concern or Boy Scout Council. Cutting the stencil 
is merely typewriting the news upon a blue greased sheet 
which fits the mimeograph. Naturally a typewriter in the edi- 
tor’s possession is handy and almost necessary. Mimeograph 
paper is quite cheap and any troop can afford it. Use the 
8% x 13-inch paper, as you get more news on one page, and cut 
less stencils. One main feature in using the mimeograph is 
that the paper can be easily illustrated without the use of cuts. 
By using the dry stencil process you can draw the cartoons or 
sketches upon the stencil with the use of an instrument called 
a stylus. I used a knitting needle to cut on my illustrations. 
It is possible to write your paper out in long hand but is 
hardly advisable. 

The above method is the best that I know of. You can 
easily enlarge your paper with little cost. When all of the 
pages are run off it is best to pin or staple them together. 
When circulating, a folded paper is handy. I fold my papers 
by hand and then run them through the washing-machine 
wringer and it leaves a neat, folded job. Of course if you have 
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In closing I’ll say there is hard work connected with the 
paper in the way of editing. Yet there is cream on top and a 
lot of fun and experience. 


A Troop Project 
By Assistant Scoutmaster W. W. Nott, Jr. 


AST summer our troop found itself in need of extra money 

to fix up our scout cabin. While thinking of things to do 

we hit on the plan of serving supper to our sponsoring club, 

the Exchange Club, and having them pay us so much a plate. 

When the date, time and other details had been decided upon, 
we began preparing for the big event. 

The meal was to be served in the Council Club House at the 
Scout Park. By four o’clock of that afternoon the scouts were 
busy putting up tables, peeling potatoes, feeding fires, etc. 
‘Eating tools’’ were borrowed from the Local Council’s camp 
equipment. 

The menu was as follows: 


Cold Meat Loaf 
Mashed potatoes String beans 
Tomato Salad 
Ice tea Cake with lemon sauce 

A meat market cooked the meat for us. The mashed 
potatoes, string beans, salad and tea were prepared by the 
scouts. Two mothers each baked a chocolate cake, and a third 
made the lemon sauce. 

It had been decided that the scouts should 
put onaprogram. Therefore, near the close 
of the meal the A. S. M. arose and after a 
short talk presented the chairman of the 
troop committee with a Boy Scout Hand- 
book as a token of appreciation on the part 
of the troop. Following this was a cracker- 
sharpshooting exhibition, a performance of 
magic tricks, a cracker-eating contest, and 
games, in the last of which the guests 
participated. 

The Exchangites paid us one dollar per 
plate. When all money was in and all 
expenses paid we found we had cleared 
$13.00. This method of earning money 
increases not only the troop’s finances but 
also the guest’s knowledge of Scouting. 












Donald and the unearthed olla. 
Early morning view of Tahquitz showing the 
shadowy “‘ Spirit” with outstretched arm rushing out of the Canyon. 


(Above right) 
(Upper left) 


(Below) Tahquits Canyon to the left of picture showing 
south wall where olla was found. 


puzzles in my paper. If you get 


A Junior Archeologist 
By James Cole Geggie 
O UNEARTH an Indian olla which 
dates back to a time before the California 
Mission Period, when Indians wandered 
freely over the mountains and desert valleys 
of the Pacific Coast, was the thrilling and 
proud experience of Donald Geggie of Palm 
Springs, California. Though Donald is too 
young to be a Scout, he has diligently studied 
the Scout handbook and experimented in 
woodcraft in the rocky canyons near his 
home. It was in one of these canyons that 
he found the olla. 

Having learned from a visiting archeologist 
that Tahquitz Canyon was believed to be an 
ancient Indian haunt, and that many Indian 
treasures were believed to be buried there, 
Donald decided to explore the Canyon. So, on the follow- 
ing Saturday, he filled his knapsack with grub and ac- 
companied by a fellow adventurer, started on his treasure 
hunt. 

Soon after entering the Canyon, Donald began his search by 
climbing over the huge 





tired making them have a con- 
test. The remainder of the page 
can be filled with anecdotes, 
minor news or extracts from Dan 





boulders and rocky crags 
of the south wall, for he 








Beard’s Scouting Section. Another 
important thing is, don’t be 
guilty of plagiarism. When ex- 
tracting news notes or jokes from a 
















































magazine give the magazine credit 
and name it in brackets below the 
article. Never copy a story or long 
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copyrighted article from a maga- 
zine without permission. It is a good plan when taking jokes 
from the Boys’ Lire to extract from back numbers as the 
jokes will seem new—nearly every scout reads the Boys’ Lire. 
Let’s take the last or last two pages. Nothing will get more 
interest and suspense than a well written serial story. Put a 
good class of a story in, no dime-novel type. Make each 
chapter as long as possible. Don’t have many installments. 
Poems or famous sayings can be used for fillers. Conduct 
departments for Scouting ideas. The field is unlimited. 
There are many ways of adding humor or vim to the paper 
with both written and drawn matter. 


on his hands and knees, 
he searched about but failed to find anything. However, 
as he crawled out, he noticed two rocks placed together 
at an angle. Behind these, he discovered what appeared 
to be a saucer-shaped piece of pottery partly buried in the 
earth. Donald began to dig, and the deeper he dug, the 
larger the piece of pottery became, until it took the shape of 
a round vessel about a foot in diameter. It was made out 
of clay and was about three-eighths of an inch thick. 
Donald was so excited that he could not speak. 
Since then he has made several trips to Tahquitz Canyon 
(Continued on page 43) 
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The River Rats Take to the Water 


LOSE by the sawmill on the edge of the wash-out 
at the top of the river bank where the Kingfisher 
had its nest, stood the sentinel, his slender form 
silhouetted against the summer sky showed no 

movement, except where the warm zephyrs moved his hair. 
A coarse, wide brimmed straw hat protected his head. The 
rest of his clothes consisted of a shirt and a pair of trousers, 
but no soldier on picket duty ever gave more attention to his 
duty or took his position more seriously than did this sentinel. 
The happiness of all his gang depended upon his watchfulness, 
for be it known that the law said that there could be no 
bathing in the Licking River without bathing suits! 

Bathing suits? Why there was not a boy in any one of the 
group of three cities who had ever seen a bathing suit. I 
doubt if there was one owned by any persons, young or 
old, inside the corporation lines of those cities—but, that 
is the way of men, they tell the boys they must do thus 
and so, and if they do not do it the policeman will catch 
them. Men always were funny things. 

Fortunately for the boys there was only one policeman 
in their town and his name was Clint Butts, but, in spite 
of his name, or maybe because of it, he was held in great 
respect by the boys, for although he had only one arm, 
the hand hitched on to that arm was like a grappling 
hook. The arm itself seemed to be elastic and seemed to 
stretch, so the boys averred, at least three yards. 

When the Licking River would fall after the spring 
freshets or after a summer cloudburst back in Kentucky, 
it would leave exposed more or less steep banks and 
flats coated with about two feet of fine silt, that is, mud 
of about the texture of soft soap. 

Below the sawmill, sprawled on the river bank, were 
several acres of saw logs in the form of numerous rafts, 
which joined and extended down to the water’s edge, be- 
yond and almost half way across the stream. There could 
not be a more attractive place to a boy from which to 
swim than was made by the combination of this raft and 
the water of the river. The inch and a half thick planks 
of white pine which had served as blades to the giant 
sweep oars, with looms of young forest trees made splendid 
springing boards. 

Monkey Shoals and Sandy Bar were disporting them- 
selves in the water with all the abandon and glee of young 
ducks when suddenly above the sound of the song of the 
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big circular saw and the puffing of the steam of the sawmill, 
a shrill whistle pierced the air. It caught the attention of the 
urchins in the water who immediately scrambled out and 
looked anxiously to their sentinel on the bank, the latter 
made a motion with his right hand as if he was sawing off 
his left arm, then he made as if he was grabbing something 
out of the sky and pinned it on his left breast, and the boys 
knew that Clint Butts had been sighted. 

Did they run away? On the contrary, they ran right 
toward the approaching danger, ignoring their clothes which 
were neatly concealed under a plank on the raft. They ran 
to the shore edge of the raft and stooping over each gathered 
two handfuls of the soft mud. This they began to plaster 
over their glistening bodies and legs; when, lo and behold! 
where two naked urchins had stood but a moment before 


/ there now stalked two demure, law-fearing boys clad in neatly 


fitting bathing suits. The bathing-suit boys walked up and 
down on the rafts in a most ostentatious manner, talking 
together of the weather and the crops and various other 
topics in which they were not at all interested. Just then 
Clint Butts hove in sight, stood on the bank for a few mo- 
ments, gazing curiously and intently at the boys the while 
pulling his big mustache. 


T® sentinel years afterwards declared he remembered 
noticing more or less of a twinkle in the policeman’s eye, 
but that may have been imagination for no one without 
powerful opera glasses could tell that the sun-burned bodies 
of the boys were not clothed in real bathing suits. Butts 
turned on his heels, took a chew of tobacco and walked away; 
then the sentinel threw both hands above his head and 
brought them down to his side, repeating the motion three 
times; at which the urchins on the raft dove overboard, and 
when they again appeared they were as naked as when they 
were born, and not a vestige of the beautiful fitting bathing 
suits appeared on their forms. 

When Lerdum came down and joined his two hard-boiled 
friends on the raft they proposed to him that they should all 
three swim down the middle of the river to the coal barge 
wharf boat at the foot of Third Street, while the sentinel, 
Daddy Kyle, transported their clothes in a Yankee-pine 
with which he was to row ahead of the boys. By this 
méans, should Clint Butts again take it into his head to 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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The Fearless Pewee 
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By A. M. Peterson 
Illustrated with Photographs 





LL Pewees as well as many of 
their relatives are more or less 
fearless. A study of the char- 
acteristics of the Common 

Kingbird reveals the fact that he is one 
of the most bold and daring birds that 
we have. But a short time agoI sawa 
pair of them drive off four crows. After 
driving off these hereditary 
enemies, they flew near each 
other as though mutual con- 
gratulations and admiration 
were in order. The two finally 
shot downward at a great rate 
of speed for several rods, the 
distance between them hardly 
varying during the perform- 
ance. Rapidity of flight, 
coupled with ability to twist, 
turn, and dodge, makes them 
great fly catchers as well as ter- 
rors to hawks and crows. 

A pair of Pewees had a nest 
in an oak grove near a small 
farmhouse. A pair of Red- 
headed Woodpeckers reared 
three young birds in an oak 
stub in the same grove. For several weeks 
after the young Woodpeckers left the net, 
the parent birds continued making visits 
to the stub, only to be more or less an- 
noyed by the Pewees. The Woodpeckers 
were no match for the Pewees when flying 
and were forced to fly from tree to tree 
until the Pewees gave up the chase, no 
doubt well satisfied, first, that the Wood- 
peckers were far enough away. 

The Woodpeckers were pugnacious 
enough when a pair of Bluebirds were 
thinking of nesting in a near-by fence 
post. Many times I saw a streak of blue followed by another 
made up of red, black, and white, until in the end the Blue- 
birds were forced to build their nest in a bur oak much farther 
away. I had hoped that the Bluebirds would decide to make 
their home in the fence post, but this the Woodpeckers dis- 
couraged them from doing. The Woodpeckers chased and 
annoyed the Bluebirds, but were in turn forced to take to 
their heels when the more nimble and fearless Pewees arrived 
on the scene. 

The Pewee that seemed entirely devoid of fear, however, 
was to be seen about another oak grove that made a wind- 
break for a young orchard. The orchard was located on 
the south and east slopes of a low dome-shaped hill, while 
the oak grove in turn lay to the north and west of the 
orchard. Many times when passing the place, I had heard 
his : “‘ Pee-e-wee, pee-e-wee, pee-wee” song, and had on 
numerous occasions seen him dart out from some favorite 
lookout and snap up and carry away some unsuspecting 
insect. 

One day while passing through “his grove,” I found him 
perched on a small dead and dried branch of a young 
bur oak. I turned that way and when quite near him was 
taken entirely by surprise by his sudden and unexpected 
move. He shot towards me and caught an insect but a foot 






















from my knee. A minute later, he almost brushed my cloth- 
ing with his wings, when he flew by me and snapped up an 
insect which I had frightened from the grass at my feet. I 
found that I could walk near his perch and that he would 
pay but little attention to me, but was ever on the alert 
looking for the insects that flew from the weeds where I 
walked. 

Once, he flew off after an insect, caught it, and then came 
back to the post near which I was still standing. I soon dis- 
covered the fact that he was fearless and went about his 
business to all appearances oblivious of the fact that I 
followed him from perch to perch, seeing each time how 
near I could get to him without discovering any signs of 
alarm in his looks or actions. 

That same afternoon, I returned with my camera for a 
picture. I heard his plaintive notes and soon saw him perched 
on the top of a fence post. Always on the move, he had 
changed perches a couple of times before I caught up with 
him. 

For two hours, I followed him, setting up the camera, 
focusing it, adjusting the shutter, and then—if no insect ap- 
peared in sight causing him to dash after it—making an 
exposure. At times, I forced him to move to a more suitable 
perch by moving the camera slowly up to him. When the 


camera got within a foot of him, he would 
to all appearances see some insect and 
dart after it. 

All that he did was done in this same 
natural and unsuspicious way. Many 
times, I could have reached and caught 
him had I cared and had he remained 
sitting where he was. Once, he flew up 
out of reach and there rested 
and preened his feathers. Twice, 
he flew off a longer distance 
than usual, but I heard his 
plaintive “pee-e-wee” as 
though he were caJling me and 
I was soon up with him again. 

This modest, though pretty 
bird is dressed in gray. The 
feathers on the crown are dark 
gray and form a slight crest, 
while the nape, back, rump, and 
tail are a lighter gray. The 
wing feathers are edged with 
light gray and give the bird 
his prominent wing bars. Un- 
derneath he is much lighter 
than above, being lightest at 
the throat, slightly darker on 

the breast, and lighter again farther back. 
His head is always on the move as he looks 
up and down, from side to side, and to the 
front and rear for insects. Always alert, 
he finds time at frequent intervals for his 
whistling song. When singing, the man- 
dibles remain motionless and are held less 
than one-fourth of an inch apart. 
The Pewee of this account was hungry 
a couple of mornings later, when I found 
him in his favorite haunt and secured two 
additional exposures for good measure. 
Three moths and a score of insects were 
eaten during the short time I followed him. I secured the 
two snaps of him when he flew to a post, fluffed out his 
feathers, and settled down for a nap in the sun. 

Three times during the time I followed him hestopped feeding 
long enough to put other birds to flight. The first bird forced 
to leave unceremoniously was an oriole which we found in a 
small bur oak. There was a flutter of wings and a streak of 
color as the birds shot toward the ground and then as rapidly up 
again to the top of a tall oak; then a few twists and turns among 
the leaves and branches, and then a period of stillness, termi- 
nated at last by the whistling notes of the Pewee coming from 
the top of the tree. The second was a Downy Woodpecker that 
he flew two rods out of his way to dart at, as it hopped up and 
around a post. The third bird was partly yellow, and, judging 
from its size, I took it to be a Goldfinch. There was a flash of 
yellow, a rustling as the pursued bird hid ina second leafy branch, 
a little period of rest followed by another dart on the part of 
the Pewee, then another flash of yellow and the chase was over. 

Thus he continued sunning, preening, feeding and singing, 
each when the humor seized him, as though I were a thousand 
miles away and not standing there within arm’s reach. No 
bird too large for him to attack and put to flight. Always 
alert, confident of his prowess, and not the least bit afraid of 
me or my camera. Surely, he was a fearless Pewee. 


The Mounted Troop 


Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


PART V 


EX LARANGER halted beside the edge of the 
pool and glanced inquiringly at his companion 
“Well?” he questioned briefly. 
Biddle seemed to find some difficulty in replying. 
He squirmed and bit his lip and scuffed the dirt with one foot 
until the puncher was hard put to conceal his impatience. 
That he did so was due chiefly to his belief that Biddle was 
really troubled about something which his conscience drove 
him—against a distinct personal reluctance—to confess. 
“Come ahead, now, Mel,” urged Laranger presently. 
“Let’s have it. Why not get it off your chest and be done with 
it?” 


Biddle shot a swift glance at him and then dropped his lids. 


By Joseph B. Ames 


““TI—I—Well, I didn’t tell you everything that—that hap- 
pened to me to-night.” 

Laranger stared. “‘To-night?” he repeated. ‘‘ You mean—” 

“T was scared, sort of,” confessed the boy slowly. ‘An’ 
then I guess I—I was kind of sore at—Terrell.” 

“Terrell! What’s he got to do with it?” 

Biddle bit his lip and kicked awkwardly at a stone. “‘A— 
lot,” he returned, without meeting Laranger’s gaze. ‘Those’ 
fellows who got me to-night didn’t come for me at all. They 
—they didn’t come for the roan, neither. They came for— 
Terrell.” 

Laranger’s eyes narrowed. “Then why—” 

“They took me for him,”’ explained the boy slowly. “‘We’re 
about the same height an’ build an’ all, an’ they grabbed me 
so quick an’ slipped that. handkerchief over my face— I 


expect they never knew the difference. It was only when 
they stopped out there in the desert that they—got wise.” 

“That’s what you mean by saying you didn’t tell us every- 
thing?” questioned Laranger, a sudden glimmer of the truth 
breaking in upon him. “Just what did happen when they let 
you loose?” 

“They swore and cursed like the dickens when they found 
I wasn’t him,” returned Biddle. ‘There was one of ’em 
’specially— Gosh, Tex! He gave me the creeps. He was lame 
an’ sort of dragged one foot. His eyes were kind of yellow an’ 
seemed to bore right into you. The way he looked at me— 
Well, I sure was scared an’ ready to do anything he told me.” 

Laranger’s big frame seemed subtly to have stiffened. He 
was regarding Biddle with keen intentness from under his 
slightly narrowed lids. 
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“Well?” he prodded when the boy paused again. ‘“‘ What 
was it he told you to do?” 

“Tt was—” Biddle’s glance fell. ‘‘You—you got to re- 
member, Tex, they had me. He could have knifed me or filled 
me full o’ lead as easy as anything, an’ so—”’ 


H IS voice trailed into silence and turning his head he swept 
the near-by thickets with a troubled, nervous glance. He 
even looked searchingly around the clearing before his gaze 
returned to Laranger, and moving closer he lowered his voice 
almost to a whisper. 

“He didn’t want anybody to know they were after Terrell. 
He told me that unless I’d swear to keep my mouth shut about 
it he’d knock me on the head right there, an’ if I ever did tell 
he’d come back an’—an’:shoot me full of holes. I had to say 
I would, Tex. Some way I couldn’t stand up against him— 
there. That’s why I—I told you they were after the roan. 
But when I got back here an’ began to think about it— I 
don’t like Terrell much, but I wouldn’t want—well, any 
fellow to be got hold of by that—that beast. I don’t know 
what it’s all about, but he’s after Terrell an’ he’ll come 
back. That’s why I’m tellin’ you—so’s you can warn him 
an’ get him to be careful. I expect you’ll think I’m a poor 
prune, but—” 

“You're all right, Mel,”’ cut in Laranger abruptly. ‘‘There’s 
plenty of fellows who’d have been too scared to tell at all. 
You’re all right. Pete’s back there at the edge of the trees. 
He can’t be in any danger right now, but still, I guess I’d 
better not waste any time tellin’ him what you’ve just told 
me. 

He spoke confidently enough and at the moment he 
felt genuinely assured. But as he turned’ and walked 
rapidly back toward the path leading through the grove a 
curious. inexplicable anxiety crept over him. He had no 
reason for supposing that any harm could possibly come to 
Terrell sitting there on the flat-topped boulder within sight and 
easy call of the crowd of scouts gathered around the campfire. 
The thing was almost ridiculous. And yet vividly recalling 
what Pete had just told him regarding the character of the 
outlaw, Felsh; piecing those details with what he had lately 
learned from Ballard, Tex suddenly realized that nothing in 
the way of evil or of daring seemed impossible to believe in 
connection with this creature with the crooked foot. 

Quickening his step, he reached the flat-topped boulder and 
found it empty. For a second or two he stood motionless 
searching the shadowy recesses of the grove with narrowed 
eyes. Then he called crisply: 
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He still lay forward against the horse’s neck, his face buried in the animal’s crisp mane 


“Pete! Where are you?” 

There was no answer. The breeze which had risen at sun- 
down soughed through the pines and rustled the leaves of oak 
and cottonwood, but save for that and the chatter of voices 
back by the campfire, Laranger could hear no sound. 

Stung by a sudden, poignant fear, the man sped forward 
along the path, glancing sharply to right and left. Presently 
he called again, but with no real expectation of getting a reply. 
It seemed incredible; he had parted with the boy at the very 
edge of the wood scarcely ten minutes before. And yet the 
conviction was being swiftly forced upon him that by some 
trick or diabolical cleverness that sinister enemy of Terrell’s 
had scored at last. ‘ ; 

Suddenly he hatled and stared with narrowing eyes. A few 
feet ahead of him the trunk of a big pine, the largest tree in the 
canyon, rose like a rough column to lose itself in the shadows 
formed by the interlacing branches overhead. But Laranger 
was not looking at the pine. Off the path a pace or two the 
moonlight, sifting through some crevice in the matted canopy 
above, lay upon the ground like a small, irregular pool of 
silver. Against that bright spot a dark, crumpled object stood 
out plainly. Hastily Tex stepped forward and picked it up, 
and as he did so his breath came hissing through his teeth. 


 e WAS a scout hat crushed as by a blow. It bore no metal 

badge, and instantly Tex recognized it as the borrowed one 
Terrell had been wearing. Mechanically he turned it over 
and of a sudden his muscles tensed as he perceived a dark, 
irregular splotch insidesthe crown. 

It might have been an old smudge, for the hat was an ancient, 
well-worn relic belonging to Tod Ramsey. But somehow 
Laranger felt it wasn’t. Almost reluctantly he touched it and 
then thrust his hand down into the shaft of moonlight, to find 
the tip of one finger stained with a tiny spot of crimson. 

““What—what is it, Tex?” 

It was Biddle’s voice, strained and a little unsteady, 
which broke that momentary tense silence. Laranger, un- 
aware until this moment that the boy had followed him, 
turned sharply, his face immobile, his chill eyes sphinxlike in 
their utter absence of expression. 

““Pete’s hat,” he said curtly. 

Biddle stared at the crushed, broken felt and the color left 
his face. “‘You—you mean—” 

“They’ve got him,” supplied Tex in that same hard, ex- 
pressionless voice. ‘At least this looks like it, though how— 
Get my flash, quick. I left it on top of my duffle bag.” 

As Biddle sped away Laranger circled slowly through the 
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wood his gaze sweeping the shadows, searching out every 


* nook and corner. In spite of his outward composure, inwardly 


he was moved to the very depths of his being. Terrell’s in- 
completed story had stirred his sympathy and pity. From 
many little things he knew that the boy had come to him as one 
seeking help and refuge against a power he can no longer fight 
alone. The thought that this trust had been in vain—that 
against all probability the man Pete so feared and hated 
had incredibly triumphed—roused in Laranger a sense of bitter 
self reproach mingled with cold fury. The fact that he had 
had no inkling of the truth—that Biddle’s secrecy had kept 
him completely in the dark—in no way lessened his remorse. 

“‘T ought to have guessed,’”’ he muttered between tight lips. 
“T oughtn’t to have left him there alone. It’s my fault—” 

His lips clamped shut over the remainder of the sentence 
and the muscles about his jaw tightened. Carefully as he 
searched he found no trace of a struggle near that moonlight 
patch where the hat had lain—no trace, indeed, there or else- 
where in the wood of what he so poignantly dreaded to come 
upon. Terrell seemed to have vanished completely leaving 
behind only that crushed hat eloquent of violence. It looked 
very much as if the boy had been bushwhacked and carried 
away just as the outlaws had done with Biddle, and Laranger 
found relief and comfort in the conviction. 

All through the grove the ground had been so trampled over 
by the boys that it was impossible to distinguish one footprint 
from another. Presently, however, Biddle appeared with 
the flashlight and about five minutes later at a spot near 
the east wall of the canyon just beyond the freight wagon, Tex 
came upon a spot where several horses had lately halted 
for a considerable time. 

Swiftly, silently, with Biddle trailing after him, he tracked 
these out of the canyon and found that the trail swerved 
eastward at almost the same spot it had turned earlier in the 
evening. At this point Tex abruptly abandoned the search 
and, headed back for camp. 


HE WAS confronted by a dilemma. Feeling in a way re- 

sponsible for the catastrophe which had befallen Terrell, 
considered himself in duty bound to make amends by any 
means in his power. And it was not only a question of duty 
but of desire. What Terrell had told him of this beastly 
creature Felsh was stamped forever on his brain. He could see 
the boy’s face now with its mingling of pathos and passion 
overlaid by a twitching, consuming fear. The thought of 
him helpless in the hands of one whose venom and cruelty 
were almost unbelievable, stung Laranger like a lash. 
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He must go. The boy had counted on him and there was 
no one else. In the face of this desperate need Laranger’s sense 
of responsibility for the scouts in his charge—a responsibility 
he always felt keenly—slowly dwindled and died away. No 
possible danger threatened those who were left behind. Most 
of the boys were well-grown and accustomed, to a certain 
extent, to looking after themselves. If he left them on this 
errand, which he was assured was one of life or death, he did 
not believe a single boy would abuse the trust. Sudde ly he 
turned to Biddle. 

‘Get Murphy and Huston and Tod Ramsey and bring them 
over to the supply tent,”’ he said quickly. ‘‘Don’t say any- 
thing to the others. Just bring those three.” 

When the scouts arrived breathless a few minutes later they 
found their leader waiting in front of the small tent pitched 
amongst the trees. He had buckled on his six gun and held a 
rough parcel containing food, and a full canteen. Briefly and 
succinctly he explained the situation. 

“I’m going after him,” he concluded; “‘and I’m leavin’ you 
four fellows in charge here. You can handle the bunch all right 
if you use your heads. Do just as I’d do if I was here; carry 
on, that’s all. If they should start raisin’ Cain just remind ’em 
what’s taken me away an’ they'll play up all right. They’re 2 
good bunch. Naturally I ain’t aimin’ to waste any time an’ if I 
can’t get back in four or five days I'll try an’ send you word.” 

His glance, happening to rest on Spike Murphy’s eager, 
imploring face, caught the impulsively parting lips and he 
gently shook his head. 

“I’m afraid not, Murph,” he said, accurately reading the 
boy’s heart. “It ain’t that I wouldn’t like to have company, 
but this time I’ve got to go alone. You fellows just wait for 
me or for some word an’ carry on, an’—that’s all.”’ 


EN minutes later he had saddled up and, mounting, 
loosened rein. The four scouts waved and shouted fare- 
wells and Tex responded, though just a bit 
mechanically. Already his thoughts were 
sweeping forward, considering possible 
obstacles, weighing and contriving. He 
did not intend to try and trace the out- 
laws. He had not forgotten what Pete had 
told him about their refuge—that pseudo 
Triple Cross outfit in the hills southwest of 
Kirby. He meant to take a chance and 
head for that directly, risking complete 
failure in an effort to gain priceless time. 
Only too well he realized the hazard of 
such a move. It was like chancing every- 
thing on a single throw of the dice, a 
single turn of the cards. For all he knew 
that remote and secret ranch-house might 
now be as empty and deserted as some 
decaying logging camp amidst a desert of 
stumps and scattered heaps of slash. 
Felsh and his associates could easily 
have abandoned it for some safer place of 
hiding—a spot which, though it might lie 
comparatively near the other, would be 
so far as he was concerned, as hope- 
lessly remote as were the poles. 

If only Terrell had been given time to 
tell a little more. His narrative had been 
interrupted at the most crucial point. 
The boy’s description, superficially so 
bald and simple, was yet so vivid that 
Tex could fairly see that table heaped 
with bills and gold, Felsh crowding the 
stolen money into the leather sack, the 
swift disposal of the loot in that hiding 
place beneath the floor. What had 
happened afterward was impossible to 
guess, yet on it, Laranger knew, hinged 
the whole coil of complicated incident 
and action which had followed Terrell’s 
appearance at the camp. 

Leaving the canyon, Tex swerved east- 
ward and settled himself mechanically for 
his long, arduous ride, across the arid 
desert. Above him the spangled sky still 
pulsed with myriads of brilliant stars. 
The waning moon shone luminously 
upon endless stretches of dully glistening 
sand. But as Laranger’s glance swept 
forward across those unfathomable dis- 
tances ahead he was conscious that the 
quest on which he was embarked was 
quite as vague and obscure as the land- 
scape, half shadowy, half revealed, which 
rolled out before him on every hand. 


\ HEN Pete Terrell began to struggle 

out of that black, bottomless 
abyss of complete oblivion he was con- 
scious at first only of a maddening throb- 
bing pain in his head. He tried to think, 
to remember what had happened, but his 
brain seemed to swim in a vague, un- 
certain mist; a deadly lassitude gripped 


him, paralyzing his muscles, making all movement, even to 
the lifting of his eyelids, impossible. 

Little by little other physical discomforts were forced upon 
his dazed senses: He was in motion—in the saddle. It did not 
at once occur to him to wonder how that could be when he 
hadn’t the strength to lift a finger. He was only unpleasantly 
aware that the steady movement of the horse sent the blood 
pulsing and throbbing into his aching head and drove him 
almost mad with pain. 

But presently, as his lethargy began to give way to increas- 
ing consciousness, he realized in a dreamlike sort of fashion 
that he was roped into the saddle. His feet seemed to be tied 
together beneath the belly of the cayuse, his hands fastened 
to the saddle horn. His body had drooped limply forward so 
that his face rested against the tangled mane of the horse. 

A subtle sense of foreboding crept over the boy. What had 
happened—what could possibly have happened to him? 
Desperately he strove to drag from oblivion some shreds of 
memory and slowly, gradually certain details came back to him. 


E had been talking with Laranger there at the edge of the 
wood. That was it—with Tex Laranger. Then Tex had 
gone away leaving him to wait. He had felt no qualm or intuition 
of impending danger. On the contrary, having unburdened 
his mind to that sympathetic listener, he remembered feeling 
uncommonly relieved and mentally at ease. He recalled the 
bright glow of the campfire so near at hand and the voices of 
the boys gathered about it arguing and discussing. He re- 
membered getting up to stretch himgelf and then strolling 
aimlessly back amongst the trees, still Mbsorbed with what he 
had said to Laranger and what he meant to tell him when their 
talk should be presently renewed. And then—— 
Suddenly from close at hand a voice stung into Terrell’s 
consciousness turning him hot, then cold, reviving his swim- 
ming sense like an unexpected dash of icy water. 








Pete was not only trussed up, but one of the party stood near 
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“We better swing north over this piece o’ rock ahead. It'll 
be daylight in half an hour an’ like enough that bunch back 
there ’ll follow when they find the cub gone.” 

Crook Felsh was speaking, and the realization sent cold 
chills flickering on Terrell’s spine. He remembered now halt- 
ing beside the big pine, the sense of swift movement back of 
him, his turning to meet that crushing blow which had sent 
him sliding helplessly into the blackness of utter oblivion. 

It did not occur to him to wonder how the outlaw had 
managed to penetrate so secretly and successfully into the 
canyon. In the past Felsh had performed even more hazard- 
ous and daring stunts like that. What chiefly now affected 
Terrell was the hopelessness of his own position, and in his 
weakened state he felt that he would almost rather have died 
of that blow than awake to find himself in the power of this 
creature he so feared and dreaded. 

“T sure hope you didn’t hit him too hard,’’ presently*re- 
marked Bud Bemis dubiously. ‘It would kind of spill the 
beans if he never came to at all.” 

Felsh laughed, a grating, sneering laugh which rasped 
Terrell’s raw nerves. Though he still lay forward against 
the horse’s neck, his face buried in the animal’s crisp mane, 
he could fairly see the outlaw’s slatted eyes, the glint of 
woolfish teeth, the upward, lopsided curl of one corner of the 
cruel lips. 

“Don’t worry none about that, Bud,’’ the man returned 
callously. ‘His head’s a heap too hard to be dented by a club. 
He'll come iround soon, all right. Here’s the rock.” 

Terrell felt his mount swerve to the left and presently heard 
the click of shod hoofs on an uneven rocky surface. He had 
small doubt regarding their ultimate destination, but that 
needed no special cleverness. He was only too well aware of 
what Felsh and the others wanted of him. 

More than once in the past week he had considered what 
would happen and what stand he would take if he were 
caught. But these had been mere theo- 
retical hazardings in which, boylike, 
he had mentally taken the heroic stand 
and defied his enemy, feeling all the while 
that somehow he would manage to elude 
pursuit. 


HIS, however, was an altogether dif- 
ferent matter. Tied hand and foot, 
with Crook Felsh riding at his elbow, Pete 
did not find it easy to picture himself op- 
posing the outlaw with whose evil nature 
and cruel capabilities he was painfully fam- 
iliar. At rst, indeed, Terrell fairly cringed 
at the possibility. And then the memory 
of Freckles’ fate came back to him mingled 
curiously with thoughts of his dead friend 
and this new living one. What would 
Buck Wilson have thought of him could 
he had known of the terror lurking in the 
boy’s heart? Or Tex Laranger? 

Shame swept over Terrell followed by 
dull anger and a dogged determination to 
try his best to act as either of those two 
would have done had they been in his 
place. He still hunched forward in the 
saddle, his face against the horse’s neck. 
At first he had been too weak to drag 
himself upright. Afterward, even at the 
cost of no small discomfort, he deliber- 
ately retained that position in order to 
get back his strength and gain time in 
which to think and plan. 

The strain on his muscles, however, 
could no longer be endured, nor was there 
anything further to be gained by the de- 
ception. But when he tried to pull him- 
self upright Terrell was so cramped that 
the effort wrenched a grunt of pain from 
his dry lips that instantly attracted the 
attention of his captors. 

“Told you so, Bud,’’ said Felsh sneer- 
ingly. ‘‘You’d need a sledge hammer to 
dent his skull.” 

Bracing his hands against the saddle- 
horn, Terrell slowly thrust his body back 
until he felt the grateful support of the 
cantle behind him. For a moment or 
two everything looked blurred and indis- 
tinct, due partly to a slight dizziness and 
partly to the necessity of adjusting his 
sight. Then he perceived that the first 
pale signs of dawn had begun to creep up 
in the East. Already the luminous black- 
ness of the night had changed to a cold 
gray. The stars were dulling swiftly; the 
waning yeliow moon had faded to pale 
lemon. 

Pete discovered that he was astride 
of Biddle’s stolen roan and just ahead, 
leading the animal, loomed the brawny 
person of Bud Bemis. Close on his left, 
riding knee to knee, were two other 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


figures. As the boy slowly turned his head he met the sardonic 
glance of Crook Felsh regarding him with keen relish and 
evident expectation. 

A slight pause followed. Then Felsh, apparently somewhat 
disappointed at the boy’s failure to show some evidence of 
surprise or fear, twitched his lips in an unpleasant smile. 

“Come to, huh?” he grunted. ‘About time, I'll say. 
Thought you was safe, didn’t you, with that bunch back 
there in the canyon?” 

Terrell made no answer, merely continuing to regard the 
outlaw steadily. Felsh, having no notion of the desperate 
mental effort the boy was making to maintain that expression 
of cool composure, fell into a sudden passion. 

“‘Whatsa matter with you?” he snarled, thrusting out his 
chin belligerently? ‘‘You deaf? Can’t you speak?” 

““Why should I speak?” returned the boy hoarsely. His 
mouth and throat were parched and dry and he found some 
difficulty in enunciating. His hands, tied at the wrists, 
clenched over the saddle horn with a force which made the 
knuckles stand out like white dots against the tanned skin, 
but his gaze did not droop or waver. ‘‘What do you want me 
to say?” he added briefly. 

For a moment or two Felsh stared at him in silence, his 
lined, lean face freezing ominously. Terrell would rather 
have had him flare out in a fury than see the expression that 
crept into the slatted, yellow eyes. The laugh which came 
presently from those sneering lips rasped the boy’s raw nerves 
like vitriol on living flesh. 

‘‘Why should he speak, eh, Chick?”’ Felsh said at length, 
his voice low, almost purring. ‘‘Why, indeed? What do we 
want him tosay—huh? You get that?” His evil eyes which 
had never once wavered from the boy’s white, strained face, 
narrowed and seemed almost to give out sparks. ‘ You— 
gone—loco?”’ he demanded in a tone which cut through Terrell 
like a knife and momentarily deprived him of the power of 
speech. 

““Not him,” spoke up Bemis, who has been interestedly 
observing the situation over one shoulder. ‘“‘He’s been 
shammin’ thinkin’ to get a line on things. I’ll bet a dollar he 
come to some while back an’ has been playing ’possum. No- 
body ever come out 0’ no faint as cool an’ steady as him.” 

“‘How’d you guess that?” sneered Felsh. ‘Gettin’ clever, 
huh?” 

His narrowed, yellow eyes were still fixed on Terrell and the 
strengthening light revealed every shade of expression in his 
cruel face. 

“You know what we want well enough, you pup,” he 
threatened. ‘Snap out of it. What'd you do with that coin 
you stole?” 

For just an instant the boy was tempted almost beyond 
endurance. His head still throbbed painfully; he felt helpless, 
deserted, alone. What hope had he of holding out against 
these three? Sooner or later by means that were rather 
horrible to think of, they would drag his secret from him. 
His lips parted slowly but just in time there came to him a 
vivid mental picture of Buck Huston’s handsome, smiling 
face. If Buck were here Terrell knew that never in the world 
would he submit to threats and bullyings. Smiling to the 
end he would give back taunt for taunt, would die, even, rather 
than reveal the secret. Pete’s body stiffened and mentally 
he braced himself. 

““I—” he began, and paused again. 

“Well?” snarled Felsh. ‘Out with it. What'd you do 
with it? You might as well tell us now as afterward.” 

The cause of Terrell’s hesitation was not timidity as Felsh 
supposed. Somehow he had gone beyond that and un- 
doubtedly he would have burst out with a flat, high-strung 
defiance save for a sudden impulse of cunning which swept 
inexplicably into his mind. 

In a flash he realized that he was not quite helpless. They 
dared not kill him as long as his lips were sealed. Even if he 
told them he did not believe they waquld do anything radical 
until they had reached the Triple Circle and investigated his 
story. The ranch was a good forty-eight hours ride from here 
—forty-eight hours of respite if only he could manage to 
successfully deceive the outlaws. 

“Tf—if I tell you, will you—let me go?” he asked slowly, 
striving to inject into his voice a realistic degree of un- 
steadiness. 

“Let you go,” repeated Felsh, eyeing him narrowly. ‘“‘Sure 
after we’ve got our hands on the swag. You'll be no use to us 
after that.” 

Terrell knew that he was lying—knew it as well as if the fact 
were written in the man’s carefully guarded expression. Felsh 
wasn’t the sort to incline to mercy even when mercy was 
reasonably safe. Dead men, he had often said, tell no tales, 
and from the first he had hated Pete with a virulence and 
venom too powerful to be satisfied merely by the recovery 
of the bank funds which the boy, in turn, had stolen from 
the thieves and carried off. 

“You—you sure?’ faltered Terrell. 

“Sure? O’ course Iam. Ain’t I tellin’ you? Well, come 
across. What’d you do with the coin?” 

Still Terrell hesitated deliberately, his glance sweeping 
questioningly from one to another of the three men. In their 
excitement and suspense the outlaws had halted at the foot of 
a bare, rocky ridge and the slanting rays of the rising sun, 
streaking across the low glittering desert, struck full and 
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illuminatingly upon three faces equally alight with fierce 
eagerness and cruelty and greed. 

Terrell drew a quick breath. ‘‘I—I buried it back—of the 
harness room,” he said slowly. ‘‘There’s a loose stone in the 
foundation near the southwest corner. I—I pulled that out 
an’ pushed the leather bag in, an’—fixed the stone in place.” 


PrELSH's arm snaked out and clutched the boy’s shoulder 
in aniron grip. ‘‘You—liar!” he hissed furiously. 

“You said it, Crook,’ snarled Chick Conners, glowering 
across the cropper of Felsh’s horse. ‘‘ Make him tell.” 

Terrell tried in vain to free him- 
self from the outlaw’s painful grasp. 
“‘But—but I have told,” he gasped. 
“‘Lemme go, Felsh.” 

“Yeah?” Crook Felsh thrust his 
evil face close to Terrell’s. ‘‘What 
do you think we are—a bunch o’ 
poor, senseless boobs? What would 
you swipe that kale for an’ then go 
an’ leave it back there on the ranch. 
That don’t go, fellah. Try another 
one.” 

With what an effort the boy 
returned Felsh’s piercing, suspicious 
glare no one would ever know. He 
felt faint and a little sick, but some- 
how he managed to hold himself 
together. 

““I—I took it to get square with 
you,” he retorted. “I wanted to— 
pay up for—the way you shot my 
horse. What do you s’pose I’d do 
with all them bills an’ gold? I’d be 
scared to try an’ pass’em. You can 
believe me or not, but that’s the way ° 
it was.” 

In the brief silence that followed Terrell faced a battery of 
eyes gleaming with sharp, dubious suspicion, which seemed to 
bore into his very soul. Felsh had reined his horse closer; 
his narrow, fox-like face was barely a foot away from Pete’s. 

“You took it to get square with me, huh?” he questioned 
with sardonic scepticism. 

Regarding the evil, sneering face thrust close to his, re- 
membering his infinite brutalities, recalling bitterly that 
crowning beastliness, something seemed to snap inside the boy. 
Suddenly he did not care what happened to him or what he 
said. A swift fury flamed up in him burning away the last 
remaining shreds of caution, of nervousness, even of fear. 

“Why shouldn’t I, you rotten beast?” he rasped, his voice 
shaking with pure rage. ‘‘You beat me up till I couldn't 
stand. You shot my horse for no reason at all—shot him 
right in front of me when—when he was waiting for me to 
come an’ feed him. Why shouldn’t I try to get square? If 
only you hadn’t swiped my gun that night, I—I”’ 

He paused, sobered a little by the look on Felsh’s face. 
For the first time the outlaw seemed momentarily taken 
aback. His hand dropped from Terrell’s arm and rested, 
clenched, on his saddle horn. His face was livid and into his 
eyes there leaped the glint of a rattler about to strike. 

““You—you—” he foamed, glaring at the boy. ‘‘I—” 

“Hold up,” cut in Chick Conners, suddenly grasping 
Felsh’s quivering, tense arm. ‘Don’t do it. If anything 
should happen to him—” 

He bent forward and whispered in Felsh’s ear. As the out- 
law listened he relaxed a little and presently an expression of 
grudging acquiescence came into his face. 

‘All right,” he agreed curtly. He gave Terrell a venomous 
look. ‘‘You win—for now,” he grated. ‘Go ahead, Bud, 
we'll make that rocky place where we stopped before an’ 
grab off a couple of hours’ sleep.”’ 

As they moved forward Pete was conscious of an extra- 
ordinary sense of letdown and felt his forehead dampened 
with sweat. But presently the realization that apparently he 
had gained his point brought him back to normal. 

It looked very much as if the outlaws believed his story, at 
least to the extent of letting him alone until they reached the 
Triple Cross. He had gained a respite of two days at least, 
and with the natural optimism of youth his spirits began to 
rise. So very much can happen in forty-eight hours. 

But when half that time had sped Terrell’s confidence was 
wearing a little thin. Very early he discovered that there 
wasn’t a chance in a million of escaping by his own efforts. 
He was forced to ride with both hands and feet tied, and even 
then an inspection of his bonds was made every two or three 
hours. During the brief stops for food he was temporarily 
unshackled, but the three men invariably surrounded him. 
When they halted to snatch a few hours’ sleep, Pete was not 
only trussed up as before, but one of the party sat near him 
with his six-gun handy keeping watch. Evidently the out- 
laws were taking no chances, and if Terrell were forced to 
depend solely on himself, he knew that the situation would be 
quite hopeless. 

There was small chance, either, of getting help from any 
passing stranger. In the desert they met no one, and when 
they emerged from that sandy waste late on the second after- 
noon, his captors took good care to head for the ranch by 
remote and unfrequented byways. 
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Only Tex Laranger remained for the boy to pin his hopes 
on. Instinctively he felt that the man he had come to care for 
and who, to some extent at least, returned that liking, would 
not abandon him to his fate. There might be some delay 
in finding clues reconstructing the details of what had hap- 
pened. But Terrell had already had an example of Laranger’s 
skill in tracking and certainly after what Pete had told him of 
the outlaws, Tex would put two and two together. 

Quite early Felsh harshly interrogated him as to whether 
he had made a confidant of anybody in the canyon, and the 
boy lied to him with the readiness and plausibility of one 
fighting for even more than life. Why 
should he do such a fool thing, he coun- 
tered, when it would be merely giving 
himself away and putting himself in the 
power of the law? 

Evidently Felsh believed the state- 
ment, for Pete noticed that those search- 
ing, backward glances grew fewer and 
fewer and finally ceased altogether. But 
there was no cessation in the speed at 
which they travelled. At every op- 
portunity Terrell endeavored to delay 
progress by every means he could think 
of. But against the feverish desire of 
the three outlaws to reach the ranch and 
regain possession of the treasure his 

efforts were of small avail. 

They ate hurriedly and wolfishly and 
slept but little. Indeed, toward the end 
the boy—forced to keep up with their 
mad rush—grew so weak and weary 
that at times he dozed in the saddle, 
his bandaged head sagging forward in 
a drooping, discouraged way which 
graphically though unconsciously re- 
flected his troubled state of mind. 

For he had begun to wonder with a little cringe of fear what 
would happen if Laranger did not appear in time: His faith 
in the man never wavered. He knew, somehow, that Tex 
would do his best. But there were so many things which 
might delay him—trifles, ordinarly, but looming big and vital 
when one was racing with the flying seconds. 

Sundown on the second day found them some twenty miles 
from the Triple Cross. Watching the welter of crimson 
that streaked the western sky, Terrell wondered suddenly 
with tightening lips what it would be like never again to see 
another gaudy, gorgeous sunset send out its flaming banners 
to gild the peaks and jagged mountain ranges with glowing 
fire. An instant later he moved his shoulders impatiently, 
shamed even of that brief moment of weakness. But some- 
how he could not rid his mind of that burden of discourage- 
ment and black depression. 

Felsh pushed on as long as a glimmer of light remained and 
then reluctantly ordereda halt. Dead tired, Pete had scarcely 
swallowed his meager supper before he ‘fell into profound 
slumber. It seemed as if he had barely closed his eyes before 
he was roughly shaken into partial wakefulness, dragged to his 
horse and hoisted into the saddle. 

It was still pitch dark but within half an hour the blackness 
began to lighten, revealing presently familiar touches of 
rolling rangeland and looming hills. As one after another of 
these well-known details sprang up out of the gray depressing 
half-light, the boy shivered with something more than cold. 

The end was near—so near. It seemed suddenly to have 
flashed up almost within sight. Pete felt a sort of numbed 
helplessness like one meshed in a tenacious web from which 
there was no possible escape. Reluctantly he had given up al! 
hope of Laranger. Something had happened to delay him. 
Perhaps he did not realize—how could he know?—the vital, 
desperate need for haste. 

Through a shallow coulee they merged presently into the 
lower reaches of the Triple Cross. The sun, streaming golden 
across the rolling pasture struck sparkles from myriad drops 
of dew clinging to gauzy spider webs. The air was fresh and 
pure and cool, ladened with a pleasant, earthy tang. Here 
and there from clumps of tangled undergrowth, birds burst 
into liquid song. ° 

Something seemed suddenly to grip Pete’s heart and squeeze 
it tight. Abruptly he turned his head away and rode on 
silently with drooping lids. When he looked up again the 
black outlines of the ranch-house backed by gloomy trees with 
smaller buildings and corrals straggling along the slope, 
caught his gaze and held it. 

Felsh pressed on, passed the first of these smaller 
structures, the blacksmith shop, and drew rein before the 
second. ‘‘We’ll stop here,” he said curtly. ‘Lift him down, 
Bud.” 

Bemis obeyed. The building was a small frame structure 
sagging at the roof, the open front revealing odds and ends 
of saddlery and harness. Cramped by the long ride Pete 
swayed and staggered and caught at Bemis’s arm with his 
shackled hands. Felsh glanced back impatiently over one 
shoulder. 

“Loosen him up, Bud,” he directed briefly. ‘He can’t 
get away now.” . 

Accompanied by Conners, the leader passed out of sight 

(Continued on page 41) 
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AR up on Trinity Mountain the small black sheep-dog 
with the splash of white at her throat, sniffed the 
breeze and growled menacingly. Every instant from 
over the sage-covered wasteland was drifting more 
strongly the lion’s scent. Definitely, unmistakably, it her- 
alded to the dog the proximity of “‘Slinker,” a cruel and 
treacherous foe. Legs stiffened, statue-still—save for the 
quivering of outraged nostrils—Juana swept with rapier 
glances the long strip of manzanita flanking the sleeping herd. 

It was that eerie hour that precedes the day. The half- 
light dimly revealed the sheep huddled down in innumerable 
mounds of gray and, in the background, the old Basque herder, 
José, still sleeping soundly through the dawn. To the casual 
eye all was at peace. Yet by every perception the dog knew 
that danger was real, imminent. 

Tirelessly she watched, crest bristling, lips writhing in 
primordial hate, while she read the mes- 
sage on the wind. Then a terrible fury 
possessed her, as she caught a fleeting 
glimpse of a long body creeping snakelike 
through the brush. Once more Slinker, 
the dreaded scourge of the mountains,was 
about to slake her thirst on the lifeblood 
of Juana’s wards! 

Aroused by her sharp, frenzied barks 
the old herder sprang from his blankets 
and, snatching up the gun by his side 
reached the spot just in time to see a dark 
streak leap from cover upon a ewe. The 
light was deceitful. The gun, like him- 
self, had about outlived its usefulness. 
But the Basque was a true shepherd. He 
took quick aim. Simultaneously with the 
flash of his weapon rose the terrifying 
shrieks of the wounded cat. She was up 
and up at him ina twinkling. Desperate- 
ly he worked the lever to admit afresh 5 
cartridge to the barrel. The empty shell 
had stuck! In that awful moment there 
was no time to think. Instinctively José 
jerked the knife from his belt. And, 
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In olden days when the wander- 
lure 


“Follow the open road; 
Go down to the sea where the proud ships 


are— 
Clipper, or brig, or barque— 
And sail away to a distant bay, 
Trackless sea at the break of day, 
A heave and a haul, and a rolling sway, 
And again the dark.” 
There was nothing on earth for a lad to 


But to run away, for a lad that’s true 
And is worth his salt cannot but obey 
The wanderlust call when it cries: “ Away!” 


Juana 
By Lorel O. Gilmore 


Upon the herder still lingered the scent of the cat. In that 
dark moment was born in Juana’s loyal soul an abysmal, 
deathless hate. 

She was an Australian shepherd; a breed famed for its 
intelligence, loyalty and courage in defense of sheep. In 
puppyhood a ewe had been her foster-mother. Her whole 
intellect had been developed toward interpreting the com- 
mands of José and caring for his flock. Her whole heart had 
been given the two jointly. And to the herder she had been 
more than just a faithful dog—Juana was his valued friend and 
partner. 

Ever had it been his habit to relieve the nerve-shattering 
loneliness of the sheep camp by confiding in the dog his every 
passing thought, in the unshakable belief that she understood. 
Perhaps she did. Did she not growl savagely at his every 
mention of the name Slinker? Did she not always whimper 
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But these be days when the wan- 
derlure 

(Oh, ever it whispers low!) 

Comes to a lad and says to a lad: 
“Follow the way I show; 


scouts— 
Many the troop and strong— 


And a chantey song!” 





Go down to the scouts, to the staunch sea- 


And join the ranks of such lads as you, 
Sturdy lads and as brave and true, 
Oh, the heave of a deck and the rolling blue, 


And this is the life for a lad to know 
When ccc whispers and urges: 
10 


A Sea-scout ship, young sailormen all, 
The voice of the sea and the salt winds call! 





though the next instant he was sent 
hurtling to the earth under the crashing 
impact of the infuriated cat, he did not relax his grip. He 
managed to keep his right hand free of the sickening weight 
that pinned him down. To strike into that writhing body 
once, twice—- ~-- 

Seared on his brain in that brief yet age-long moment was 
a medley of horror—green eyes ablaze with living fire, the 
lion’s hot, fetid breath, the agony of rending sinews, blood 
dripping, dripping. But distinct as a single milkwhite star 
in an Egyptian sky was his last earthly impression—that 
of a brave little dog battling gamely in an abandon of hate 
that completely usurped fear. Then Death rung down the 
curtain, and the soul of old José winged homeward. 

Hours later Juana stirred and opened her eyes on a throb- 
bing, red-misted world. Pain racked her battered body. 
Involuntarily she licked the wounds ripped in her flanks by the 
giant cat. Even this slight motion caused fearful torture. 
But suffering served to awaken her to partial consciousness 
of the present. Slinker was gone. The herd, scattered 
along the slope, was feeding quietly. José sprawled on the 
ground close by. 

For long moments she watched that inert form, dull-eyed. 
Why did he not awaken to her terrible need? How could he 
rest so heediess of the flock now that she was unable to care 
for it? As time passed his continued indifference worried her. 
Tentatively she yelped, an imperative little cry full of misery. 
Even this did not rouse him. Her anxiety quickened. Ex- 
perimentally she barked as she was wont to warn when 
Slinker was abroad. There was no response from that still 
form. Now, more fully alert, she smelled a new, terrifying 
scent—the sinister scent of death. 


N AN agony of apprehension she dragged herself to his side. 
Every inch of the short distance caused her intolerable 

pain. And once there, for a time, Juana went quite mad. 
The death-scent came from him! 

Delirious with grief she licked the cold hands and face, 
tugged with blood-stained teeth at his shredded coat, strove 
by every artifice of a loving, lacerated heart to win back the 
old response. This failing, she sat back on her haunches and 
called to him with all the love notes of her canine tongue 
till finally it was borne even upon her stunned senses that 
José could not answer, and a note of bewilderment crept into 
her stark, despairing grief. She had known death before, the 
sudden, swift death of the open. But it was incredible that 
death could triumph over her god-creature, José. Could 
render him mute against his will. And Slinker had done this! 
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piteously as he spoke of the separation that must inevitably 
occur now that he was old and the end of the trail was at 
hand? 

Only last night, with a rough hand tenderly laid on her 
glossy, upturned face, José had talked to her of his far San 
Sebastian in the beloved Pyrenees of Spain. Had, with the 
garrulousness of age, drawn pictures of dear, familiar scenes 
half-forgotten until then, while the camp-fire flickered and 
subsided into dull gray ash. And, at last, perhaps conscious 
of the pinions of Death hovering over him, he had charged the 
dog to protect the flock when he should be unable to care for it. 
That had been a great worry to José, the fate of Juana and his 
sheep should accident or death overtake him in these lonely 
Nevada hills. 

His flock was hisown. Each season he ranged from place to 
place, making no close friends even among his own countrymen 
in a land where Basque herders are legion. In fact, there was 
but one to mourn his passing. This one friend, Jim Merlin, 
was likewise an independent herder, visiting José only when 
their trails chanced to cross. This season Merlin had driven 
his band to the western slopes of the Sierras. 

So Juana was alone, and her heart-breaking desolation could 
not be exaggerated, so immutably real it was. 

For two days and nights she neither slept nor ate. For the 
first time in her life the sheep were forgotten. Through the 
long hours of darkness, while the wind sobbed across the 
high open spaces and there arose intermittently the demoni- 
acal chorus of the wolves, she watched over the body of José. 
Spread herself upon his breast, as if she would communicate a 
bit of her life and warmth to him. Protecting all that was 
mortal of her master with her life if need be. 

And-when the sun made the manzanita wine-colored streaks 
across the hills, and the gray sage glinted with a golden sheen, 
she lay, head on forepaws—only the sad eyes seeming alive— 
listening for a voice from beyond—to call in the old, loved 
accents, “‘amiguita, little friend.” Often in the coma of her 
despair her teeth clicked in bitter enmity as she feverishly 
imagined them locked in the throat of Slinker. 

On the morning of the third day since the grim tragedy, as 
she lay half dead with scarcely the will to live, there came a 
sound that struck even through the black abyss of her despair. 
The pathetic, helpless cry of a lamb in distress. Instantly 
the old Juana would have bounded toits aid. Now she merely 
lifted her head, located the sound, and straightway lapsed 
into her former lethargy. 

Her world had been José, and now her world had crumbled. 
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The old landmarks did not avail in this barren plane of her 
existence. Feebly, appealingly, came that call again. Juana 
stirred impatiently. The lamb, bleating in the canyon to her 
left was separated from its mother’s side. 

Love of sheep was her inescapable heritage, and her noble 
nature responded most strongly to their young. So that 
even in her misery she could not selfishly remain deaf to 
the lamb’s trouble. Rising, she limped toward the canyon. 
She would restore it to its mother, return to José. But when 
she found it cowering under a clump of sage, frightened and for- 
lorn, something was restored to her heart. Tenderly she licked 
the little ball of wool till, comforted, it ceased to cry. Then, 
as it leaped playfully at her side, Juana hunted up the band. 

The main herd was grazing tranquilly enough near Emigrant 
Springs, but with that sure instinct which every sheep dog 
possesses she knew that many had strayed. All that hot, 
j; endless day she sought out the wanderers 
from the many hidden draws tucked 
away in the broken hills. Waited until 
they had bedded down for the night, then 
went back to her lonely vigil. 

The next day, while rounding up the 
sheep, she flushed a covey of young grouse 
and bolted two of them while warm. 
With the tender food much of her strength 
returned. Prairie chickens and jackrab- 
bits that overrun the gray hills became 
the staples of her diet in the days that 
followed. 
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Syed departed forever from Juana was 

her old fire and animation. They had 
burned only for José, and were quenched 
at his death. Her eyes lacked their old 
luster and were ineffably sad. For her 
life had lost its savor. But once fully 
roused to her added responsibility toward 
the flock she never again drifted into 
complete indifference toit. Nevertheless 
her old interest was gone. And never a 
night that she did not keep her solitary 
watch. 

It was a weird, tragic camp, that on 
Trinity Mountain. Still, with an unearthly silence. Guarded 
by a somber-coated dog that never barked. Coyotes, in 
her hours of enforced absence, dispersed provisions over the 
knoll, littering the place with the odds and ends of camp life, 
and even disturbed the remains of old José. And at night the 
wind, whispering over miles of sage, caught up bits of crumpled 
wrapping paper and rustled a mournful requiem. Even the 
dead ashes of the camp-fire were blown away. It was as 
though nature were trying to erase all sign of what had hap- 
pened here, to restore the calm serenity of life, since nature 
is the antipodes of death. 

In every hint of sound, in every fleeting shadow Juana read 
the movements of Slinker, and her eyes, once mirrors for 
devotion, grew red with premeditated murder. Her lips 
would curl back, exposing dazzling, eager teeth. Often she 
dreamed—nightmarish dreams—of that fatal dawn, and awak- 
ened to a renewed lust of vengeance. Almost hungrily she 
sought with every sense for some hint of the lion’s presence. 
Slinker never returned. Possibly she had died from the wounds 
of that battle. But the dog waited, biding her time. 






Y THIS time her wounds were healed. The soreness had 
left her muscles. Only a certain lack of elasticity in her 
step, the appearance of her coat, now shaggy and unkempt, 
and the cunning look of the wild that had crept into her soft 
eyes, were outward symbols of the profound change in Juana. 
It was upon her disposition that grief had left its deepest 
stamp. Except toward the sheep, gentleness was forgotten. 
She was now more fierce, more utterly merciless, toward the 
night prowlers. ; 

There came a day when a great problem confronted her. 
About Emigrant Springs the grass was eaten out. The herd, 
unsatisfied, drifted hither and yon. She knew the sheep must 
have new range. This would necessitate leaving José for long 
intervals. She was torn between the two basic principles 
of her life, love and duty. Wisely, yet at a terrible cost, she 
triumphed over the former. Her first duty was to the living 
and it was one of bitter, disheartening odds. 

It is doubtful if ever before a dog was so situated, to have 
suddenly thrust upon it full responsibility for a herd hemmed 
in by unpeopled fastnesses. To be impelled by blood and 
training to guard to the end a defenseless, witless band; 
to circumvent the craft of the wild, its numbers, its sullen 
courage both day and night with no hope of reprieve—that 
was Juana’s herculean task. Courageously she undertook 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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OMEHOW or other I always get a thrill from lis- 
tening to a Bugler blowing Reveille and watching 
Old Glory going majestically to the top of the 

flagstaff. But I’m sure I’d get a greater thrill if I were 
the Bugler. And I’m telling you that if I had it to do 
all over again I’d certainly learn how to blow a bugle. 


To be honest about it I did try—once. But the bugle I 


borrowed was so hard to play that I imagined I never could 
learn. Maybe, in those days of long ago, there were no easy- 


to-play bugles. 


But things have changed. My own son, a boy scout like 
you, bought a bugle one Saturday not so long ago, and the 
following Wednesday was tooting a couple of camp calls— 
tooting them pretty good, too, if I’m any judge. 


Learned to Play in Four Days 
But—my boy told me that the reason he’d learned to play 
so quickly was because he’d bought the finest, easiest-to-play 
bugle made—a “King”, Official Bugle of the Boy Scouts. It 


$600 


Highly Polished Brass 
Packed in Sealed Carton 





Official Boy Scout 
BUGLE 





When the Bugler 


Blows Reveille 


and a silver plated mouthpiece. And it’s made according to United States Gov- 
ernment Standards. 

Also, it is made by The H.N. White Co. of Cleveland, one of the oldest, 
largest and most reliable makers of the well known King brass band instruments. 
Therefore, I think the price of Six Dollars which they ask is very, very reasonable, 
considering that they charge nothing for the strong package in which the King 


Price only 


Postage 
Prepaid 


Bugle is shipped; nothing for the shipping charges and nothing 
for the Instruction Book (worth 50c if sold separately) which 
comes with the bugle. 


Free Instruction Book 
This instruction book, by the way, tells you how to blow a 
bugle correctly; shows you all the calls used in camp, and 
tells how to earn a merit badge for bugling. Some honor! 
I'd like to win it. 

The “King” is a lot of Bugle for the money and I know 
you'll be so of it when you get it in your hands. I know 
that you’ll learn how to become an “ace” bugler before any 
of your brother Scouts who may start to learn at the same 
time on some other make. 
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seems that his scout master recommended the “King” because 
Bandmaster R. E. McGeary of the First Battalion, N. M., New 
York, N. Y., had written to Boy Scout Headquarters that the 
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Instruction Manual 
packed with bugle. 







Guarantee Tag—mail to X 
Us to get Guarantee Bond 
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“King” was “far and away the best instrument of those 
tested.” Bandmaster McGeary wrote this after testing 
every make of bugle sold for Boy Scout Use. 


The Best You Can Buy 


The King Bugle is a fine instrument—the best you can 
buy at any price. It has a highly polished brass finish 





The King Bugle is wrapped in tarnish-proof paper 
Important and packed in a strong, handsome carton, sealed 
at each end to prevent anybody else tampering with your new King 
Bugle. It’s a big package 19 inches long by 6 inches square at the ends. 
Aside from the free Instruction Book contained in each carton, you'll 
find a tag which, if you’ll sign and 
send to us, will bring a signed 


The best and quickest way to get an “Official” King Bugle is to write direct to the 
factory. Use the coupon below and enclose Dad’s check or a money order for 
six dollars. That’s all there is to it. Or go to the nearest music store where band 
instruments are sold and ask for a King Official Boy Scout Bugle. If you’re not 
100% satisfied with your purchase I know the White Company well enough to 
guarantee that if you’ll return the instrument they’ll return your money—every 
penny of it. Pretty good proposition you'll agree. 


5220-78 Superior Ave. 


THE H. N. WHITE CoO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of KING Band Instruments 





ndguaranteeingthe instrument. 
Don’t buy any bugle unless it 
comes in a box that has on each 
end the seal you see to the 
right and be sure you’re the 
first to break the seal. 


send it to me right away. 





Scout Bugle. 
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the treacherous stair, “we know right where 
we are. There’s some consolation in that.” 

“Ow . . . ooooooh!” 

Giggles, Bing and Curly ducked instinc- 
tively. The sound was close at hand, the un- 
canny cry seeming to ring through the cavern. 

“Slide down out of sight,”’ ordered Giggles, 
hoarsely. He took a firmer hold of his rifle. 

It took some time to reach the floor of the 
cave, and reach it in comparative silence. The 
boys could hear each other’s labored breathing, 
and it seemed to them as though their drawing 
of breaths could be heard from one end of the 
cave to the other. This was only their im- 
agination, of course, but it didn’t help their 
feelings any to have this distorted impression! 

Once the foot of the stair was reached, Bing 
and Curly crept cautiously behind Giggles, 
who kept his flashlight closely concealed, using 
it only to distinguish the step 


Beyond the 


Dog’s Nose 


(Continued from page 16) 


room—the only end at which there was any 
way of escape—came that frightful reverberat- 
ing sound. .. . 

“Ow . . . 0o0000h!” 

Instantly Giggles raised his flashlight and 
made a sweeping pass with it. The searching 
beam caught for a moment an imposing figure, 
a figure just in the midst of another “Ow... 
oooooh!”” Then the figure, even as the light 
held it in view, dropped suddenly and mys- 
teriously out of sight. 

“An Indian!” gasped Curly. 

“* All decked out, too, just like he was on the 
warpath!” added Bing. 

“Tee, hee, hee!” giggled Giggles. ‘I’m sure 
glad I know where that ‘Ow-ooh’ comes from 
anyway!” 

“T don’t know whether I’m glad or not,” 
said Curly, uncertainly. ‘“Good-night! A 


“We came in on the other side of that 
pillar—that’s why.” 

“Say, look here! Daggers! 
dred of ’em! Oh, boy!” 

Excitedly Giggles fell on his knees before 
the heavy iron chest and groped about inside, 
pulling out a handful of beautifully shaped, 
dart-like daggers. 

“Here’s what old Ow-ooh was throwing at 
us!” 

All the daggers, upon close scrutiny, were 
found to be fashioned alike, all hand-wrought, 
of the most perfect workmanship except where 
a few were scarred from use. Many of the 
blades were stained, with what looked very 
much like blood. Giggles felt of the piercing 
points and shuddered. Bing did likewise. 

“T’ll bet these daggers have cut many a 
human form out on that board,” surmised 
Curly, nodding his head 
toward the end of the room 


Several hun- 





ahead. They came toastone 
partition, and worked their 
way around it, finding them- | 
selves at last ina three-sided | 
room. The room was par- | 
ticularly oblong and narrow, 
the two side walls stretching 
out for some distance after 
the fashion of a great hall or 
corridor, except that a wall 
joined the two side walls 
together at the other end. It 
was at the far end that the 
chums came upon a peculiar 
block of wood, square and 
heavy. The block had evi- 
dently been placed in position 
by human hands. Its surface 
was scarred by what appeared 
to be literally thousands of 
sharp depressions. And the 
block was spattered with duli 
red stains which had dried in 
the wood. A hollowed out 
portion in the middle was 
the most significant thing 
about it, however, except for 


mana vn 


Giggles. 





through the caverns. 


map each month. 


$10.00 Reward 


GIGGLES and his pals last month entered a cave of 

mystery. A ghastly skeleton has pointed the way. 
Adventures lurk behind each bend as they progress 
Their route is plainly described. 


T THE conclusion of this serial BOYS’ LIFE will 
publish a complete map of the caves visited by 
A reward of $10.00 is offered for the best map 
of the Cave of Mystery. 

Beginning with last month’s instalment trace the 
course of Giggles and his companions and add to your 
It will give you many a thrill as 
you lay out the track the boys followed to 
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from which they had just 
come. “Think of it—facing 
death in that manner with 
knives flying at you!” 

“TI did!” reminded Bing, 
“ Ugh!” 

“No—OW-ooh!” corrected 
Giggles, with a smile, “‘ You 
mustn’t get your Indian words 
mixed.” 

It was a temptation to the 
boys to load up with daggers 
but they finally decided to 
take three apiece. The dag- 
gers made excellent weapons, 
either held in the hand or as 
a hurling threat, though 
neither Giggles, Bing or Curly 
would venture any claims as 
to theirmarksmanship whenit 
came to letting the knives go. 

“I'd like to be a good dag- 
ger thrower,” said Giggles, 
slipping the daggers under 
his belt. ; 

“That’s fine,” rejoined 








a few strips of leather at- 
tached to it. 

“Wow! Do you get what this is?” Bing 
asked, a tight feeling coming across his temples. 

“What?” 

“Some kind of torture device. Watch!” 
Bing turned his back to the wooden block 
and fitted his body into the hollowed out 
portion; then he stretched his arms out to the 
sides. The wrist of his left arm touched a 
hanging strip of leather; the right leg touched 
another, just above the knee. “See, they 
strapped people up for this’ for some reason, 
and stabbed them or something!” 

“Get your knee out the way,” directed 
Giggles, stooping over. ‘‘There’s some words 
carved in the wood.” The wording was so 
worn and so hacked up with stab marks that 
Giggles had to read it by tracing it over with 
his fingers. 

“The dagger board!” he announced, trem- 
ulously. ‘‘Gee!” 

“‘T wonder what all those nicks were from,” 
said Curly. ‘“‘Get away from there, Bing. I 
don’t like to see you imitating a living target!” 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed Bing, enjoying the 
situation, with the rays from Giggles’s flash- 
light full upon him. “ Nothing to be scared of 
now.” 

Z-z-z-z-z-zing! 

Something sung through the air, passing 
directly between Giggles and Curly, striking 
the wood with a dull spat. Giggles, horror- 
stricken, could only gaze at the wooden block 
and Bing’s terrified eyes as his chum pulled at 
a black-handled object which had pierced his 
blouse at the right shoulder and buried itself 
in the wood. It was the kind of fascination 
that a snake sometimes has for its human 
victim which keeps the individual paralyzed 
for the fraction of a second else Giggles would 
surely have clicked off his flashlight or turned 
it away from the board against which Bing 
was so perfectly silhouetted. 

“Help!” cried Bing. “It’s a dagger! Giggles, 
the light!” 

Z-z-z-2Z-z-z-zing! 

A second dagger whistling through the air 
and smack !—within two inches of Bing’s head! 
Curly grabbed frantically for Giggles’ arm as 
Giggles came to his senses and jerked the 
flashlight toward the floor, smothering the 
light. 

“Bing—all right?” he asked, anxiously, in 
the darkness. 

“Yes,” answered Bing, dropping down be- 
side his two chums. “Say, what a close call!” 

And then, from the other end of the long 


dwarf who shoots at us, two big, black arms, 
and a murderous-looking Indian who throws 
daggers as straight as bullets!” 

“Don’t worry about that,” urged Bing, 
“That’s all past tense now. Just do a little 
worrying about how we’re going to get out of 
this place with a whole skin, will you?” 

Hemmed in by three walls and menaced by 
the thoughts of the savagely attired Indian 
they had glimpsed at the open end of the room, 
the three crouched, uncertain what move to 
make next. 

“Do you suppose Chief Ow-ooh’s waiting 
for us?” whispered Giggles, after a long mo- 
ment of creepy silence. 

“Can’t prove it by me,” replied Bing, in an 
undertone. ‘He certainly disappeared quick 
when you flashed the light on him. I’m not 
crazy to have him fling any more daggers my 
way, I'll tell you that!” 

“We've got to get out of here,” decided 
Giggles. ‘Ow-ooh or no Ow-ooh.” 

As Giggles crept carefully forward, his 
companions followed, eyes straining into the 
darkness ahead, ears attuned to the slightest 
sound which might indicate the presence of 
some unknown enemy. 

“T—I wonder what we’re going to see 
next?” speculated Curly, just loud enough for 
Bing and Giggles to hear. “If I ever get out 
of this cave I'll never—” 

“*S-s-s-ssh!”” warned Giggles. 
that?” 

“‘T didn’t hear anything.” 

The three chums paused tensely. 

“What did it sound like?” 

“T don’t know exactly. Maybe my imagi- 
nation; seemed as though I heard a dull blow— 
there!” 

Bun-n-n-n-n-n-ng! 

Afar off, or deep down, a low, lingering 
rumble. 

“Someone trying to pound in a door or batter 
something down,” deduced Curly. 

“Sounded almost heavy enough for a blast,” 
suggested Bing. 

But the strange detonation was not repeated. 

Again the boys resumed their venturesome 
progress toward the opening in the wall which 
led once more to the great room in which they 
had been before. To the right of a towering 
stone pillar, Giggles’s flashlight spotted a rust- 
colored box with lid thrown back. 

“A chest!” 

“Funny, why didn’t we see it when we 
came in?” 


“What was 


Bing, sarcastically, “I'll ar- 
range for Ow-ooh to give you 
lessons as soon as we meet him!” 

A depression in the floor of the cave at the 
opening in the end wall, accounted for the 
sudden disappearance of the Indian. This 
depression the boys came upon and examined, 
and decided that the redskin had dropped 
upon all fours and crawled away in the dark- 
ness beyond the rays of their flashlight. No 
trace of anyone was discovered and the chums 
picked up courage. Apparently no direct 
attempt was being made to do them bodily 
harm. At least it seemed as though, had their 
capture been actually desired, it could easily 
have been effected when they had foolishly 
wandered into the three-walled room. 

““Whoever’s in this cave is just trying to 
terrorize us!” guessed Curly, “‘They don’t 
want to have anything to do with us unless 
they are forced to.” 

“All right, Sherlock,” scoffed Bing. ‘‘ But 
wait till you have the close call that I did!” 
“Say, quit bragging about it, will you?” 

“Ow . . . 0o0o0000000h!” 

“Humph!” snorted Giggles, in disgust. 
“There goes the cave loon again. Doesn’t 
sound half bad when you know what it is. 
But what’s he making the noise for?” 

“Maybe to keep himself company.” 

““No danger, that cry would scare a fellow 
a mile away from himself!” 

“Well, he’s doing it for some good reason,” 
insisted Giggles. “‘He’s not just holloowing 
into space and he’s not doing it for our benefit 
either, because he was yelling like that before 
he ever saw us, or we, him!” 

“Excuse me for changing the subject,” 
broke in Bing, “‘but—what time is it?” 

Giggles consulted his wrist watch. 

“Jingo! A quarter after five!” 

“And I’m getting hungry,” announced 
Curly. ‘‘Who’s going to share my chocolate 
bar?” 

“Have you got a chocolate bar?” asked 
Bing, eagerly. 

“‘Sure—hip pocket—only one, though.” 

“Give it to me!” commanded Giggles, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

“Hey, where do you get that way? Where 
do you come in on this? You'll be lucky to 
get so much as one bite.” 

“Quit your kidding and pass that bar over!” 

Curly stared at Giggles, testily. 

“Go on—you can’t bluff me. I know you!” 
Curly drew back and started to peel off the 
wrapper, winking at Bing. ‘‘ Imagine the nerve 
of that guy—ordering me to give up—” 
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Curly never finished. Giggles made a 
quick lunge forward, seizetl his chum’s wrist, 
gave it a sudden twist which caused him to 
release his hold on the bar of chocolate and, 
holding Curly back, slipped the bar into the 
pocket of his outing jacket. 

““Nobody’s going to eat that chocolate bar 
yet,” he said, quietly. ‘‘This isn’t all a joke. 
We don’t know how long we’re going to be 
down here. And we may be a lot hungrier 
before we get out.” 

Bing and Curly glanced at one another 
soberly. 

“Gee, you talk like we were lost!” protested 
Bing. 

Giggles shook his head. 

“Not yet. But we might as well figure on 
it in advance. Then if we are lost we'll not be 
quite so bad off.” 

“Say, you’re getting cheerful all of a 
sudden!” 

“Tee, hee, hee!” giggled Giggles. “Glad you 
think so.” 

“Help! Help!” 

The cry was shocking in its unexpectedness, 
but a considerable distance away. Yet the 
boys would recognize the voice and it served 
to spur them on into action. 

“Tsn’t that queer?” gasped Bing. ‘That 
yell comes from back the way we came.” He 
pointed to the left. 

“‘That’s not the way we came,” said Giggles. 

“Sure it is!” 

Giggles pointed to the right. 

“We came in this way.” 

Curly looked both directions, perplexedly. 

“Don’t tell me we could get turned around 
in this big room!” he exclaimed, eyes widening. 

Giggles chuckled softly. 

“T’m not saying a thing,” he answered, 
“except that I got hold of that chocolate bar 
just in time.” 

“We're not lost?” gasped Bing. 

““N-no, perhaps not,” rejoined Giggles, 
“but, now that you’re in this room and want 
to get out, did you ever see so many passage- 
ways you can take?” 

The chums followed the gleam of the flash- 
light as it was moved about. They had not 
noticed it before, in their awed admiration of 
the vast interior, but low-hanging, irregular 
arches seemed to lead out from the cavern in 
confusing fashion. Whether all of them did 
or not, or whether they just opened into little 
recesses or brought up against scraggly walls, 
only could be told by investigation. 

“Helpl” 

There was a note of terror in the voice as it 
vibrated through the long, dark passages of 
the great underground cave . . . a note which 
indicated immediate peril . . . anote of frenzy 
and despair. 

“Lost or not, I’m going to make one last 
try to reach Uncle Eb!” decided Giggles. 
“We've let ourselves get sidetracked several 
times now, but I got the direction of that call 
exactly then, it came right through this pas- 
sageway in front of us.” 

‘All right—let’s go!” said Bing, tingling 
with excitement. 

Making as good time as was possible over 
the rough floor, they entered the passageway 
and hurried along. Again Uncle Eb’s voice 
quavered ahead of them, a trifle nearer this 
time, they imagined. The floor of the passage 
itself was fairly smooth and, using their three 
flashlights to speed up progress, Giggles, Bing 
and Curly had soon traversed a considerable 
distance until the passage spread out into 
another room, smaller but no less beautiful in 
its oriental alabaster setting. 

Not pausing to take note of this room as 
they had the other, the chums pressed forward, 
intent only on discovering what was happening 
to Uncle Eb. Their movement was arrested, 
however, by a sudden flare of fire emerging 
from the opposite side of a rock wall in the 
center of the room. The flame at once lighted 
up the interior in a ghastly manner, shadows 
leaping in perfect but leering harmony with 
the dancing flicker of the fire. Spellbound, 
Bing and Culy followed Giggles’s example, 
falling prostrate upon the cave floor, extin- 
guishing their flashlights. . . . 

““A torch just like we saw in the house!” 
whispered Curly, hoarsely. 

oe but—but—see that!” answered Gig- 
gles. 

On the far wall, thrown in bold and terrify- 
ing relief, was the hideous shadow of a man 
or a man beast. The shadow was perhaps ten 
times normal size, showing a great ape-like 
head, massive shoulders, long, black arms! 

“Those arms!” cried Bing, under his breath. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Campin’ Sure 


Is Great!” 


and especially if you have a complete 
outfit of Official Boy Scout Equipment. 
It is the only kind a real scout will 
It is the best. 


use. 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 

Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of fry pan with patent folding 
handle into which stick may be inserted for 
holding over fire. Cooking pot with cover. 
drinking cup, stew pan which also serves as 
plate and soup bowl. Fork and spoon included. 
Parts nest and lock together, hence do not 
rattle. Khaki carrying case with adjustable 
strap. Shipping weight 3 lbs. 


No. 1200 Price, $2.85 


‘‘Upton”’ Mess Kit 
Consists of polished heavily nickeled soup can, 
cup, stew or fry pan and wire broiler. Separate 
handles for each article. All parts’ nest 
compactly. Easily carried in pocket or haver- 
sack. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 12 ozs. 
No. 1001 Price, $1.75 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Canteen 
Made of heavy seamless aluminum enclosed in 
tight-fitting khaki felt cover which, when wet, 
keeps contents cool. Fitted with removable 
adjustable shoulder strap. Canteen is con- 
caved to fit wearer’s hip. Capacity slightly 
over one quart. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 


No. 1466 Price, $3.00 
Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. 
Made of one piece solid steel, hand-forged, 
coated with rust-resisting finish, has head for 
drawing nails. Complete with leather sheath. 
No. 1510 “Plumb” Brand. Prepaid Price, $1.80 
No. 1507 “Collins” Brand. Prepaid Price, 1.80 


Official Boy Scout Knives 
Regulation model, large sized stag handle, 
heavy cutting blade, screw driver, bottle and 
can opener, punch blade, shackle for hanging 
on belt. Built to stand rough usage. 

No. 1496 “Remington” make. Prepaid 
Price, $1.50 
No. 1502 “ Ulster” Brand Prepaid. Price, $1.50 
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The New Official Boy Scout Haversack 


Adopted after many months of consultations 
with hunters, trappers and leading camping 
authorities. Complete with two wide web 
shoulder straps for carrying and is of sufficient 
length and width to evenly balance the weight 
on the back. It is especially equipped with 
ring attachments on the side for lashing the 
blanket in the “horse collar pack style.” Has 
an extra large bellows pocket for carrying shoes 
or any other article which may be soiled and 
could not be included with the general equip- 
ment in the pack. 


No. 573 Price, $2.50 


U. S. A. Signal Flag Kits 


Set consists of two pair of flags, one pair for 
semaphore signaling, provided with separate 
wooden sticks, and the other being for Morse 
signaling, with separate long sticks in three 
sections. All are contained in a special case 
with adjustable shoulder strap and raw hide 
thongs. Shipping weight, 31% lbs. 

No. 1498 Price, 75c 


Official Boy Scout Sharpening Stone 


Don’t gotocamp this summer without one. You 
need it to keep your edge tools right. Will put a 
keen fast cutting edge on your scout knife, your 
axe or mess knives. It is made of carborundum 
—the greatest of all sharpening materials. 
Diameter 3 inches. Complete with belt case. 


No. 1325 Prepaid. Price, 65c 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


New Boy Scout Equipment Catalogue— Free! 

The new 1926 Catalogue of Boy Scout Equipment con- 
tains all Iinds of information as to the right kind of equip- 
ment for hiking, camping, every sort of scout activity and 


dozens of other interesting suggestions. Sent free if you 
address “‘Harry, The Guide,” Room 856, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


The New Scout Lumberjack Shirt 


No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the great out- 
doors and be properly dressed, should be without this 
new attractive and comfortable lumberjack shirt. 
Because it is so sturdily made of strong durable material, 
it is very appropriate for all kinds of activity whether 
it be in warm or cold weather. 

These jackets are made of 22-24 oz. all wool material 
with double knitted, snug fitting elastic bottom in colors 
similar with the jacket, itself. They are to be worn 
outside of the breeches. Each jacket has two pockets 
with button-down flaps. 


In Boys’ Sizes, 12 to 18 Years 


No. 596. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid each $4.95 
No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid 
each 4.95 
For Men —Order by Collar Size 


No. 599. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid each $5.50 
No. 600. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid 

each 5.50 
(Prepaid) 
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Two Little “Princes” 


AM SURE that whoever bestowed upon the lion the 
title of “king” had in mind the great-named beast of 


Africa, and gave no 

thought to the puma, or 
mountain lion, of our own 
continent. Nevertheless, the 
offspring of the latter appear 
quite as “princely” as do the 
jungle cubs, and they exhibit 
every bit as much individuality 
and personality as do real 
princes. 

Several years ago there came 
to my house, by kindness of 
the owner, a little mountain- 
lion kitten that was just enter- 
ing upon his fourth month. He 
was a slender creature with a 
pale reddish gray coat that 
still showed the dark spots and 
bars of babyhood, though they 
were beginning to disappear and would be 
gone entirely by the time he was six months 
old. He padded around on huge feet that 
made almost no sound as they carried him 
all over the place on his curiosity-satisfying 
tour. Every object was regarded with 
round, staring eyes; and never did I catch 
him wearing that speculative expression 
marked by half-closed eyes so ordinarily 
found on the countenance of his cousin, the 
domestic cat. 

His disposition was above reproach. Dur- 
ing the two weeks that he spent with us he 
was never cross, and he displayed an affection 
quite unexpected in a feline. He developed 
a special regard for the head of the house, 
and followed him about like a dog, even 
venturing into an automobile when his 
friend started to the office. As an experi- 
ment he was allowed to go along, and the 








The little prince in the lap of a friend 


By E. W. Musgrave 


lowed his friend up the walk. ; 
He was taken to the office, ae 1 ~<* ¢ 


where after a few |e nt 
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investigativecircles 
about the floor, he 
lay down under 
the desk close 
against a familiar 
foot. He lay per- 
fectly still, sup- 
posedly asleep, un- 
til the door opened 
and the stenogra- 
pher in snowy sum- 
mer dress entered. 
As the white-clad 
feet passed near 
the kitten herushed 
out and seized one 
white ankle with 
both great paws, 











novelty of it appealed to him at once. 

He soon acquired such a liking for the car that he crawled 
in at the first sound of the engine, and, though wearing a 
chain in case of emergencies, he never attempted to jump 
out but sat watching everything he passed and enjoying it 
immensely. He tried to see everything on both sides of the 
road, his quick eyes catching the least movement. Once 
arrived at a destination, however, he absolutely refused to be 
left alone in the car; and once he nearly hanged himself by 
climbing over the door. He was put back in the car, but 
his chain was taken off and he was left again. For a few 
minutes he hesitated, making a soft whistling sound which 
was made with his mouth open like a cat’s in the act of 
mewing. Then once more he came over the door and fol- 


O ATHLETIC event has made a greater advance 
than the pole-vault. From year to year, the record 
has been steadily pushed up, although it has seemed 
that each time the limit of human skill and strength 

has been reached. A few years ago a twelve-foot vault was 
thought to be impossible. Now it takes twelve feet to secure 
a place in the more important meets. The greatest single 
improvement in pole-vaulting has been the so-called “shift 
grip,” that is, sliding the lower hand up on the pole until 
both hands are close together, in position for a powerful pull 
when the vaulter leaves the ground. 

In choosing a pole the first requisite to consider is strength. 
This the bamboo pole supplies in larger measure than any 
other. It is light, and when wound with tape between the 
joints, is very strong. The only objection to it is that it is 
not very durable. But no pole, whether of bamboo or any 
other wood, should be allowed to fall and strike the ground. 

A twelve-foot pole is long enough for the beginner. Some 
coaches, indeed, teach a boy to vault with a pole not more 
than nine or ten feet long. 

If you are a right-footed jumper, that is, if you swing up 
on the right side of the pole, carry the pole on your right side. 
Grasp it with your right hand at a distance from the bottom 
equal to the height of the bar over which you are going to 


crouching down for a play. When convinced that his playful 
attempts were not appreciated by the frightened girl and were 
not to be reciprocated he was easily persuaded to return to his 
position under the desk, where he remained most decorously. 

His passion for following the head of the house did not 
lead him into any follies, for he drew the line at water in 
positive manner. The family went with friends one day for 
a picnic on one of the broad irrigation canals which water 
the Salt River Valley. His little “Highness” made one of 
the party and entered into the spirit of the thing with apparent 
zest. He climbed trees to have his picture taken, he posed 
several times on the hood of the machine, he played with 
the tasseled end of a rope and was a good sport generally. 


By Edwin Tarrisse 


vault, and with your left hand about two feet lower. Carry 
the pole close against your right side, with your right hand 
against your hip, and the pole pointing straight forward, but 
with the end somewhat raised. Take your grip in such a way 
that when the pole is in the position described, the palm of 
your right hand will be up, and that of your left hand down. 
There should be a hole in the earth under the bar in which 
to plant the end of the pole when you vault. Poles with 
spikes are no longer used. To find the take-off, put the end of 
the pole in this hole, and grasping the pole at the proper 
place for the height you are going to vault, raise your hands 
above your head. The take-off will be a point as close in as 
will permit you to stand with your arms extended to the 
utmost. This take-off should be marked, and another mark 
placed an even number of strides back, so that you will strike 
it exactly every time you come down tothe bar. The higher 
you are vaulting, the farther from the bar will be the take-off. 
The next thing to master is the shift. As you run down to 
the bar, raise your right hand from your hip until it is over 
your head, and letting the pole slide through your left hand, 
try to spear the hole where the end of the pole is to rest. 
When the pole strikes, your hands will be close together, and 
your arms extended above your head in position for the 
strongest possible pull. You should take-off just as you 


























The mountain lion cub goes 


In the heat of the afternoon the 
masculine members donned _ bath- 
ing suits and plunged into the 
canal. He followed to the very 
edge and even slapped at sticks 
tossed into the water, but refused 
to go in, though he walked up and 
down the bank uneasily, constantly 
making the low, whistling call. 
When one of the boys climbed into 
a huge tree which overhung the 
water, the kitten followed him up 
into it, though he balked at diving 
off and remained crouching on the 
branch of the cottonwood. 

He was such an amiable little 
“prince” that I regretted his stay 
with us had to be short, for I 
felt sure he would grow up into a 
Merry Old King Cole of a cat. 
Such friendliness left us quite un- 
prepared for the embryonic Nero 
which was to visit us later. 

Tom, as he was called, had been 
sent for exhibition purposes to 
the state fair which is held each 
year in our little city, and at the 
close of the carnival he was 
brought to our house because we 
happened to be acquainted with 
his owner who had left the State 
on emergency call. We looked 
forward with real pleasure to hav- 
ing a mountain-lion kitten visit us 
again, but Tom was as cross as 
the proverbial cat. He hissed and 
. (Concluded on page 39) 











up a tree 





He developed a strong liking for the car 


he Pole Vault 


begin to feel the pull of the pole on your arms—never before 
the butt of the pole rests firmly in the hole. 

As you leave the ground, raise your feet straight up in 
front of you, and pull upward as hard as you can with your 
arms. Your feet, as you swing up on the right side of the 
pole, should be considerably above your head. You will find, 
if you carry the pole on your right side—and this is the 
natural way to carry it if you are a right-footed jumper—that 
you will have to swing up on the right side of the pole. 

When your feet start over the bar, turn as much as you can 
on your left side and push down and away on the pole. This 
turn, if successfully made, will carry you completely over, and 
leave you facing downward. At this point, just as soon as 
your legs and body have cleared the cross-bar, you can give 
the pole a final push off, and drop safely into the pit. 





N YOUR attempts to pole-vault you are likely to land, now 
and then, in awkward positions, and it is important, there- 
fore, that the space dug for any pit should be large enough 
and the earth soft enough so that there may be no danger 
of hurting yourself when you drop over the bar. 
The important things to bear in mind when practising are 
to so time the up-swing with the legs and the pull-off with 
the arms that they work together; to get the feet up high; to 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


have the arms fully extended overhead at the 
take-off, and to get a good push, up and off the 
pole, at the last moment. Study of this matter 
will give you the good form necessary if you 
ersist. 
. Pole-vaulting is a gymnastic feat that re- 
quires a high degree of co-ordination, and 
makes demands upon muscles not ordinarily 
used. Exercise as exacting as this uses up 
a large amount of nervous energy, and conse- 
quently you will succeed better if you take your 





practice often and in small instalments, than 
if you try to do too much at one time. Under 
the best conditions it takes a long time—at 
least, two or three seasons—to learn to vault 
well, Therefore, do not allow yourself to be 
discouraged if your progress is slow. 

When you have once become proficient in 
pole-vaulting, you will be master of an ac- 
complishment that only a few possess at all, 
and that is one of the most spectacular and 
interesting of the whole athletic program. 








Two Little **Princes’’ 
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(Concluded from opposite page) | 











growled at one’s approach, even if the comer 
brought food with which to placate him. He 
was six months old at that time and was eight 
before he was taken home, and during the entire 
two months of his stay his temper was volcanic. 
I was glad to allow the head of the house to 
take entire charge of him, and great was my 
dismay when it developed that this capable 
person was to make an extended trip over the 
State at this time and that I, therefore, would 
have to play raven like the friend of the 
prophet of old and provide Tom’s daily manna. 

A strong steel chain fifteen feet in length 
was fastened into his heavy leather collar, al- 
lowing him freedom to come out of his cage and 
move about, and to return at pleasure. Each 
morning I advanced timorously with a great 
pan of bread and milk, and each time I was 
greeted with hisses and snarls. Several times 
he slapped at me with paws which must have 
measured three inches across and from which 
strong claws protruded. In the afternoon the 
offering was a pound of raw meat, usually 
ground beef, though sometimes varied by a 
huge bone which he always carried into. his 
cage to gnaw. 

He hated with all his soul the two young 
wire-haired fox terriers that we had acquired 
since going to live on the country place, and 
he snarled viciously when they came near. 
He soon learned that Trippy, the smaller, was 
afraid of him and he delighted in hiding behind 
his cage or a box and springing out at her as 
she passed. Fortunately, she was quicker 
than he and could usually get out of his area 
of activity, though sometimes the white hair 
flew and a yelp told that the claws had scratched 
if not held. Mickey, the eight-months-old 
terrier, enjoyed Tom’s sojourn immensely, and, 
though he was not often allowed to approach 
the cat because he made it crosser than usual, 
he always chased it back into the cage, himself 
not one inch longer than the cat’s long, round 
tail. So much for true courage. 

One day I determined to take some snap- 
shots of my guest despite his grouchiness. He 
was lying atop of his cage, and I advanced 
slowly, but in my most positive manner. I 
squatted down to get the right focus. In the 
lens I saw that he had jumped from the box and 
was sneaking toward me. Then, for the first 
time, I realized that I was well within his 
chain length, but I simply couldn’t back-track 


then, and, continuing to squat on my heels, I 
looked him squarely in the eye. The head, 
now a few feet from my own, was almost 
round and seemed small for the body. The 
face was rather whimsical-looking, with the 
characteristic markings of the mountain lion— 
the white patch around the mouth with black 
curves making one think of laughter wrinkles. 
The eyes were a soft blue with that misty 
quality of a baby’s eyes, and no one in the 
world could have called them “catty.” It 
seemed absurd to fear an animal with eyes 
like that. Closer and closer he came until he 
reached me. He sniffed the corner of the 
kodak, he sniffed my fingers; then, lo! he licked 
my wrist. Very gingerly I reached out and 
scratched him behind one ear, then behind 
the other. In a moment my cross cat was 
purring, a rough, deep purr with a Scotch burr 
In it. 

He had been just lonesome, and I rushed in 
the house and made a big ball of bright orange 
scraps and rolled it over to him. Claws set, he 
pounced upon it. When he found that it 
was not alive he rolled it about and played 
with it for hours. During that time he was 
fed, and he ate his meal with one paw on the 
ball, and later carried its ragged remains into 
his cage and went to sleep with his head and 
one paw resting on it. 


But the conquest of Tom was not nearly so | 
complete as it may sound. Days came when | 


he snarled and growled at me as viciously as 
at first, and there were times when he came 
to have his ears scratched and growled all the 
time I was doing it. Temperamental in the 
extreme, he was always an uncertain quantity 
that needed constant watching. Though he 
felt a wholesome respect for the head of the 
house, and suffered himself to be picked up 
by that individual, he growled and snarled, 
though he did not attack until safe within his 
cage, whence he slapped out furiously. 

I have learned that after he was nearly 
grown he attacked at different times two chil- 
dren, and became so dangerous that he had to 
be killed. He was much more dangerous, in 
fact, than he would have been if left wild in 
his native haunts, for then he would un- 
doubtedly have run from a human being unless 
cornered or wounded. 

So passed the second of the two little 
“princes.” 














The River Rats Take to the Water 
(Concluded from page 29) 








visit the river bank they could swim across to 
the other side to dress; that being another 
town, was out of Clint’s jurisdiction. 

“Say, Lerdum, have you heard about the sea 
serpent that’s in the Licking River?” 

‘No, nor nobody else has,” replied Lerdum. 

“You haven’t?” said Sandy Bar. “Now 
we’re just going down where they say the sea 
serpent lives; if you have nerve enough you 
may follow us.” 

“Oh, fudge, I’ll follow wherever you two 
dare go,” boasted Lerdum. 

Sandy had hardly passed the shadow of the 
suspension bridge when he gave a yell of real 
terror and beat it for the shore; when Monkey 
reached the same spot he also gave a yell and 
beat it in for shore. Lerdum was laughing so 
at their antics that he could hardly keep his 
head above water. He knew the boys were 
just trying to frighten him, but suddenly 
under his chin he felt a cold, slimy something 
which wiggled all the way down his body to 
his toes. In spite of the fact that his heart 
was in his mouth and his hair standing on 
end, he gave a yell which would have gladdened 
the heart of a Comanche Indian and as he 
splashed away to shore every time his mouth 
came above the water he yelled another yell. 
When he climbed panting on the muddy bank 
alongside the other boys he exclaimed: 

“Jimminy Crickets, I thought you all was 
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fooling, but if that wasn’t a sea serpent it must 
have been an eel as big as my leg and as long 
as a clothesline.” 

Just then Red Brosmore and a gang of river 
rats hove in sight, whereupon Monkey Shoals 
rose to the occasion and in a most exicted 
manner shouted: 

“You fellows think you’re so awful brave, 
we dare you to go in swimming above the 
suspension bridge and swim right down the 
middle of the river, opposite where we’re 
standing.” 

Now, of course, Red would have taken the 
opportunity offered of beating these boys 
up, but neither he nor Softy Elliot, nor Billy 
Goosegrease, nor Squinty Quinn, nor any of 
the gang were cowards nor would they take 
a dare, even from the small boys, so up they 
went, threw off what few clothes they had, 
dove in and came swimming down the current 
with wicked grins upon their faces, Red in the 
van. When they reached the spot occupied 
by the sea serpent, the expression on Red’s 
face suddenly changed, the grin slid off his 
countenance into the water and sank with a 
b-l-u-a-b! His eyes grew big and round; he 
gave a quick wild look at the shore followed 
by a nightmare yell, then with long sweeping 
strokes, but with his feet kicking the water 
into foams, he swam rapidly to the shore. All 
his gang laughed with glee at the splendid 
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XCRUCIATING pain is only part of the misery that follows 
abuse of the feet. Stubborn cases of headache, backache, con- 
tinued fatigue, poor circulation, indigestion, unruly nerves, spinal 

disorders, pain often mistaken for kidney trouble, neuritis or rheuma- 
tism—each may have its origin in the feet. 


What causes foot ailments? Misuse, disuse and abuse. Wrong 
methods of standing and walking with toes turned out instead of 
straight ahead; lack of sufficient exercise—walking, for instance; ill- 
fitting or tight shoes—these are the usual causes of foot troubles. 


If your feet are normal, congratulate yourself. But if you are having 
difficulty do not delay a day in getting expert medical advice. You 
may need a different type of shoe, or special foot exer- 

cises, or some particular kind of arch support. 4 


Guard your children’s easily molded feet. See that your 
boys and girls wear correct shoes with a straight inner 
edge and sufficient room for the toes. Teach them what 
everyone should know and practice—to walk lightly 
with toes straight ahead. 


The pleasures of sightseeing, the benefits of walking and 
the enjoyment of athletic sports are only for those who 
have properly cared for their feet and have made them 
sturdy, dependable friends. 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- shows how incorrect shoes and wrong 
pany recognizes the importance of pro- thods of Iking and standing cause 








foot distress and often contribute to bodily 


tecting the feet as a means of safeguarding 
ills and mental depressions. 


health, It has just published a booklet, 
“Foot Health” which contains a great deal 
of valuable information. 


This booklet tells about the various kinds 


It will be a pleasure to us to send this ~ 
booklet to anyone needing help. Just ask 
for “Foot Health” and it will be mailed 


of foot troublesand what causes them. free of charge. 

It explains how to avoid the suffering and 

dangers attendant upon foot ailments. It HALEY FISKE, President. 
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our school. 


‘poor fish’. 


new blue bicycle. It’s a regu- 
lar one, and has a New De- 
parture— the coaster brake 
that makes cycling safe any- 
where.” 


“ “ a 


Live boys, everywhere, ride 
New Departure equipped 
bicycles. Get yours right 
away and pal with the fel- 
lows who do things. 


NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO. 
Bristol, Conn. 


If your birthday comes this month, 
tell Dad the best present is a New 
Departure equipped bicycle. Send 
today for amusing New Departure 





“‘He’s never been beaten” 


“Jack won every swimming meet this year for 


“He’s some fish! Whether it’s in diving, doing 
fancy strokes, or just plain plowing through the 
water, he always makes the other side look like 


“He always rides to the pool on his snappy 





































OH BOY! 
There will be real fun in your camp this 
a if you take along a CARPENTER 


They are easiest to handle—very light 
in weight and will stand any weather. 
Absolutely waterproof. 


Be sure to send for our new Tent Catalog of 


TES 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 


It tells you all about camping, what to do and 
what to take along. 
Sent FREE. Ask for Catalog No. 616 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


Tent Makers for eighty-five years 
440 No. Wells St., Chicago, III. 


















“The Real Thing”’ 
—a Plumb Axe 


HEN you get an axe, you 

want the genuine Plumb 

with the official Scout 
emblem on it. 
The Plumb Scout Axe has been 
official equipment for Scouts for 
14 years. 
You can tell a Plumb when you 
see one, because it hasa red han- 
dle, a black head, and the name 
Plumb. It also has the wonder- 
ful Plumb Take-Up Wedge that 
keeps the handle always tight. 
At hardware stores. With leather 
sheath, $1.80; with infantry can- 
vas sheath, $1.65 (except in Far 
West and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia 
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Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 








piece of acting but each one when he reached 
that particular spot also gave a war whoop 
and swam for the shore. It was a great 
game, so those in the rear thought, but they 
all acted their part astonishingly well when 
they reached the sea serpent spot in the 
river. 

Monkey Shoals and Sandy Bar and Lerdum 
took advantage of the excitement to steal down 
to the coal wharf, jumped into their clothes 
and skedaddled up the bank, but Red and the 
river rats had forgotten them and sat on the 
edge of the water a long time discussing their 
adventure. Write and tell us the secret of this 
serpent. 


The Bucking Barrel 


Lerdum, Sandy and Monkey invented 
many games and stunts that you scouts are 
doing to-day. It was the game of racing in the 
water over hurdles of saw-logs that suggested 
the barrel hurdles, shown in Fig. 1. Secure 
some iron rings, staples, and water-tight 
barrels. Cut some boards, A, to fit on the 
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heads of the barrels, Figs. 1, 2 and 4; at the 
middle of the board fasten the iron ring with 
a staple, driving the staple through the board, 
Fig. 3. Clamp the staple by placing a big 
nail along the board, B, Fig. 3, and bending 
this staple over it until the points may be 
driven into the board. Fitting the board 
snugly across the barrel, nail by driving nails 
through the rim, as in Fig. 4. The barrel may 
now be anchored with lines attached to the 
rings, Fig. 1. 

The bucking barrel, Fig. 5, is made in some- 
what a similar manner, but it is not anchored. 
It is, however, necessary: to have some ballast, 
Fig. 6, which is a cloth or bag containing 
pebbles of sufficient weight to balance the 
barrel, so that the horse’s head may be held 
above the water. This can be attached with 
a line to the bottom side of the barrel, Fig. 7, 
secured by ropes around the barrel. While the 
ballast will hold the horse upright, the rider 
must do the balancing when he mounts, Fig. 
5. In doing so, he will furnish plenty of enter- 
tainment for the crowd. 











Juana 
(Concluded from page 34) 
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it. By great good fortune she had been over 
these hills before and knew every water-hole 
in the sterile land. 

At dawn she began the tedious task of 
gathering the herd, preparatory to taking the 
trail. Here she met many discouragements. 
Missing an old ram from the band she set forth 
upon his tracks, coming upon him in a grassy 
swale with a bunch of ewes and highly resentful 
at being driven from his Arcadia. The day 
was hot, with that intense, evaporating heat 
that only the Southwest knows. Her tongue 
was lolling from her parched mouth when at 
last she succeeded in gettimg them back to the 
flock. In the meanwhile others had strayed. 
She hung on by pure grit, and when darkness 
fell she had them located on a wide flat above 
Seven Troughs’ Gorge. Weary as she was, 
Juana made two night trips back to Trinity 
Mountain. 

It was inevitable that, in the weeks following, 
a few sheep should fall prey to wolf or coyote, 
that a few more should drift away and go wild, 
but the bulk of the flock was still intact. 

As she lay this bright afternoon in the meager 


_|shade of a scrub juniper, watching through 
‘| half-closed lids the sheep grazing and resting 


over the gentle slope, she visioned in the peace- 
ful scene the odious face of Slinker. Rock, 
tree, shrub, wherever her gaze might rest, took 
on the contours of that tawny form; became 
imbued with horrible, sinuous motion. Her 
eyes glowed like embers, and her long black 
neck hair bunched up stiff and rigid. 

One night as she stood guard, there lifted 
from the crags, above the long-drawn howl of 
a wolf, a cry that always before filled her with 
resentment. To-night her hackles raised men- 
acingly but, strangely, she did not growl. Almost 
eagerly she waited renewal of the song. 

Perhaps it was due to the stark loneliness 
of her life, broken only by the incessant bawling 
of the sheep, perhaps because destiny had 
forced her from the affection and fireside of 
man, or it may have been because her mind 
mapped out the sequel to be related here that 
she felt this impulse of friendliness. A delib- 
erate plot, or the working out of some inexor- 
able law of justice, what matters it? 

Once more to Juana came that eerie, sobbing 
chorus. Now she saw in the moonlight a slim, 
gray shape, with pointed nose upward tilted, 
outlined against the silvery sky, and her heart 
responded to the love song of “Lobo.” 

From the depths of her chest issued an 
answering wail—quavering and shrill, ending in 
sharp, staccato yelps—that lured and thrilled. 
It was wholly unlike the howl of the domesti- 
cated shepherd. Primordial was that cry, old 
as the hills are old, and ineffably sad. 

Lobo heard it, and Juana saw, in a panic of 
fear and delight, that he was trotting toward 
her. Cautiously she advanced to meet him. 

The morning sun witnessed a strange sight. 
Shoulder to shoulder, in utter friendliness, a 
black sheep-dog and a great, gaunt wolf were 
loping madly over the sun-drenched benches. 

began the curious partnership. For 
Juana’s care of the herd did not abate. She 
kept the band together. Fought off as fully 
as she could the perils that came with the 
night. Lobo’s coming made but one change 
in her routine—she ceased to visit the camp 
of sorrow. But not for one moment did she 
forget. 

The first day of this odd friendship caused 
Juana much worry. The wolf, considering 
the sheep fair game, joyfully slaughtered 
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several for the sheer fun of killing. But the 
dog rushed at him so furiously, tearing his 
coat and inflicting such painful punishment, 
that he desisted. Only now and then when 
hunger was not to be denied did he molest the 
flock. Incredible as it may seem, he even took 
an interest—perhaps one intrinsically selfish, 
as a dog jealously guards a bone—in protecting 
the band from other marauders. On the whole, 
since the veteran Lobo was an antagonist to be 
reckoned with, fewer sheep were lost than 
before. 

To the wolf Juana’s close attention on the 
stupid, white creatures was an unfathomable 
mystery. When all the glorious land beck- 
oned, why did she elect to remain in a spot 
that changed but little from day to day? 
Many times he raced full tilt down the ridge 
with her in hot pursuit, cleverly planning to 
lure her beyond the draw. Always he failed. 
Evidently she had set a limit past which she 
would not go, nor could his entreaties influence 
her one whit. And Lobo was loath to leave ker. 

Each afternoon they would curl up together, 
drinking in the sunshine in perfect harmony 
and communion, with the sheep spread out 
below. It may be that at such times Juana 
managed to convey some of her story to him, 
and a tithe of her deathless hate for Slinker. 
In the huge battle-scarred Lobo she had now an 
invincible ally. 

The night that marked the second week since 
Lobo’s coming he wearied of the confinement 
of Seven Troughs’ Gorge and wandered away. 
Juana was inconsolable. But when the herd had 
settled for the night she headed for the lonely 
camp. Alwaysasshe bounded up the knoll she 
had a faint expectation of seeing a camp-fire 
blazing, even anticipated the caressing touch 
of José’s rough hand, and at the contrasting 
desolation her grief was ever freshened. 

To-night she curled up on his blankets, 
rumpled as he had left them that morning at her 
call, and, nestled there, deriving some solace 
from the old, familiar contact. In the sweet 
peace of the summer night she dozed fitfully. 

Suddenly the silence was shattered by the 
fearful scream of a lion down by Emigrant 
Springs. Juana recognized that sound. In- 
stantly she was transformed into a veritable 
demon of wrath. Her mane rippled convul- 
sively as she waited for a repetition of the call. 
It came soon, farther to the left. Slinker was 
crossing Trinity Range to Seven Troughs! 
Like a flash the sheep-dog was racing toward 
the sleeping flock. 

All was quiet when she reached the draw. 
For a long interval she listened, every nerve 
atingle. Still there was no slightest sound 
or scent unnatural to the night. 

The floor of the draw was smooth. There 
was here no convenient manzanita to afford the 
lion cover. Slinker must come into the open! 
Swiftly retracing her steps to the canyon’s rim, 
Juana sent her wolf-call ringing. This time it 
held no lure, only a desperate appeal. 

High in the fastnesses above Lobo heard 
that cry and read the message. His small 
feet barely touched the earth as he flew to 
her side. He found her stalking across the 
draw, her eyes ablaze, her teeth clicking with 
incredible rapidity. By no perception could 
he locate the reason for her alarm. 

At length she consented to lie down for the 
night, but she chose for her den a spot beneath 
a shelf of rock that lay between the mouth of 
the draw and the herd. 

Some time later Lobo awakened with the 
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sensation that danger was near. He could 
feel tremors shaking the soft, warm body of 
Juana. Saw that her eyes were fixed on the 
gloom ahead. To his nostrils came the 
strong, unmistakable scent of a mountain 
lion. He, too, focused his eyes out there. 
There was no wind—yet the grass was movingl 
Instinctively, soundlessly he interposed his 
own body between his little mate and the peril 
that threatened. But with a lo. growl of 
reproof, the sheep-dog leaped over him and 
into the open. Loudly voicing her pent-up 
fury she launched herself upon the lion with a 
ferocity that would have done credit to one 
twice her size. So bold, so unexpected was 
this attack that the cowardly cat made a 
break for the open. But quick as she was, 
Juana was before her. 

Infuriated, the lion crouched, her long tail 
lashing the earth. Slinker had a constant 
reminder of how valiantly this little animal 
could fight, for ever since that memorable 
dawn she had dragged one front foreleg whose 
tendons had been severed. Nevertheless 
the lion felt no fear. None knew better than 
she how, with one swipe of those cruelly gleam- 
ing claws, she could clear this puny obstruc- 
tion from her path, rendering it a mangled, 
lifeless heap. 

So the blaze in her green eyes must have 
been the reflection of satanic amusement, as 
she lifted one ominous paw. There was a 
shrill yelp of pain— 

Inbred in Lobo, in common with his wild 
brethren, was a deeply rooted fear of the 
skulking beast who fought only when she 
could do so with little danger to herself; who 
was wont to spring from overhanging limb 
to the back of her prey, carrying out her war- 
fare always from ambush, and who killed 
wantonly, arrogantly, with none to say her 
nay. And who, when cornered, presented an 
array of claws and fangs in lightning-like 
flashes that it were death to brave. 

Lobo was himself a mighty warrior, the 
undisputed leader of his pack, and vastly 
proud of his battling prowess. Ordinarily 
not for an instant would he sanely consider 
facing the agony that tawny bulk could inflict. 
But suddenly Lobo was no longer sane. At 
Juana’s piercing scream, at the blow which 
she half parried, he had gone stark, raging 
mad. Through every nerve surged a mighty 
urge for combat, a wondrous indifference for 
that snarling, spitting maelstrom of burning 
eyes, razor-edged claws and repulsive, glisten- 
ing teeth 

Once more Slinker found her egress barred, 
but this time by an antagonist worthy of her 
mettle, an enormous wolf who glared at her 
through eyes wickedly red. There was in 
Lobo’s graceful, deliberate motions, as slowly, 
inexorably he circled about, no hint of his 
bitter rage. He fully appreciated the dead- 
liness of his enemy, and was too cool and experi- 
enced a warrior to throw away his strength. 

The lion knew his tactics. Leap, slash 
and dart away, that is the wolf’s method of 
warfare. She meant to guard against any such 
opening. To present so horrible an aspect that 
he must lose his nerve and either turn tail or 
leap bindly to destruction. 

It was Juana who precipitated the battle. 
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In an overpowering paroxysm of rage she 
attacked the lion from the rear, sinking her 
teeth in the soft flesh. At this unexpected 
maneuver the cat whirled, spitting dire fury. 
But the little dog deftly evaded the gleaming 
blow that would have slashed her into ribbons 
had it landed, and, as she sprang to safety, 
saw that Lobo had recognized his chance. 

Swiftly, at Juana’s leap, he drew himself in 
with a compactness of steel-like muscles 
wherein not an atom of force was wasted. 
Gathered all his magnificent strength for that 
one attack, then shot like a_ thunderbolt 
into the air. The next instant he was held 
fast in a murderous embrace. His teeth sunk 
deep in Slinker’s throat, and did not loosen 
while saber-like claws expended their strength 
in ripping, rending, tearing to shreds his thick 
gray coat and the sinews beneath. The cat’s 
terrible screams filled the lonely gorge, bringing 
back to Juana that other battle. 

She remembered the sheep bawling with 
fright, as now; the frenzied shrieks of the lion. 
Then it had been her worshiped José who 
went down. Vividly she recalled the thrill 
of that conflict, the pregnant, awful hush that 
followed. Now she knew neither fear nor 
mercy. Gloriously she fought with Lobo, 
tearing with trenchant teeth, reveling in the 
hot blood that bathed her muzzle. The battle 
was soon ended. 

The tawny form jerked convulsively and lay 
still. Lobo’s eyes were fast glazing. His 
powerful jaws were still locked in the cat’s 
throat like the jaws of a sprung trap. Even 
his defeat held this victory—his mate had been 
saved. 


Presently it dawned on the heated brain of | 


Juana that her attacks were wasted. Slinker 
was dead, and José avenged. Nevertheless 
her delirious joy at ultimate and complete 
revenge was sadly tempered by the death of 
Lobo. 


ATE so directed events that the very next 

morning Jim Merlin drove his sheep over 
Trinity Mountain on his way to the winter 
range. On the summit he found the silent, 
wind-swept camp and a few scattered bones 
that told of the grim tragedy. From the 
grass he picked up Jose’s knife, the blade 
stained an ominous brown, and a few paces 
away a gun that had jammed. 

At evening descending into Seven Troughs, 
he located the nervous, scary remnant of the 
old Basque’s flock, and was rapturously greeted 
by the little sheep-dog who had guarded it so 
faithfully. 

Near the mouth of the draw he saw the 
bodies of a mountain lion and a wolf locked 
in a death embrace. In the great cat’s claw 
was a tuft of Juana’s’ hair. By the lion’s 
scars made by a knife and freshly healed, he 
constructed correctly the death struggle on 
Trinity. But what puzzled him was the 
presence of the wolf and the part he had played 
in this dramatic finale of the wild. 

There came a day when Merlin, with the 
little dog beaming up at him, held in his hands 
four tiny, animated fluffs of gray. Then he 
understood why, in her extremity, there had 
interposed for Juana the splendid strength 
and glorious spirit of a sacrificing Lobo. 
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around the harness room leaving Bemis to cut 
the prisoner’s bonds. Even with feet and 
hands free Terrell made no effort to follow the 
two outlaws. 

“Come on; come on,” urged Bemis impa- 
tiently. ‘‘What you want to do—stay here all 
day?” 

He caught Terrell roughly by one arm and 
urged him after the others. The boy made no 
attempt to hold back. What was the use? 
Stiff, cramped, his brain as heavy as the 
dragging weight of his stumbling feet, he let 
himself be hustled without protest around the 
corner, along the short side of the harness room 
and out into that open, sloping stretch which 
swept away from the rear. 

Here he halted instinctively, his strained 
gaze regarding Felsh and Conners crouching 
near the foundation of the building, tugging 
at a heavy stone. Suddenly the former turned 
his head and looked at Terrell. 

“Ts this the one?” harshly demanded the 
outlaw. i 

Pete slowly nodded. To have spoken at 
that moment would have been impossible, 
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but apparently there was no need. With 
renewed vigor the two men grasped the 
foundation stone and half dragged, half rolled 
it out of place. Jostling, shoving one another, 
they thrust their arms into the hollow which 
was revealed. Bemis, his face alight with 
greed and eagerness, loosened his hold on 
Terrell’s arm and took a step or two 
forward. 

Suddenly Felsh broke the tense silence. 
“There’s nothin’ here!” he snarled. ‘The 
hole’s empty!” 

In a flash he straightened, whirled around 
and set his vicious gaze on Terrell. 

“SO!” he grated, his evil, yellow eyes 
narrowing and concentrating on the boy. 
“You lied, did you? You thought you’d 
try an’ kid us—huh?” 

Slowly he moved forward, shoulders hunched 
a little, face thrust forward, clawlike hands 
half lifted. 

“You poor boob!” he hissed venomously. 
“There ain’t nobody yet ever set out to fool 
me an’ got away with it.” 

(To be concluded in Boys’ LiFe for September) 
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In every summer sport— 
you'll be sure-footed in Keds 


UICK, sure footwork— 

that’s what you need in 
baseball, handball, tennis—all 
the summer sports. And you'll 
get it in Keds. 


It’s because these wonderful 
shoes make them quick and 
sure of foot that nearly all the 
great athletes wear Keds. Last 
year alone (1925) the winners 
of 21 national tennis champion- 
ships—and a long list of great 
champions in other sports— 
played in Keds. 

And millions of boys every- 
where find Keds the best of all 
canvas rubber-soled shoes for 
all sports use and for everyday 
wear. 

Playing games — hiking on 
holiday trails—climbing hill- 
sides or backyard fences— 
scrambling through underbrush 
or sailing in yacht or yawl—you 
get real foot-freedom in Keds. 

You will like their live, 
springy, sure-gripping soles— 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





THE “CONQUEST” 
A Keds model made in white 
with black trim or brown with 
gray trim, both with vulcan- 
ized crepe rubber soles. 
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THE “SPORTSTER” 
A sturdy athletic-trim Keds 
model—built for the hardest 
wear. Comes in white with black 
trim or brown with gray trim. 
Gray corrugated soles, 


their strong canvas uppers that 
support the ankles and protect 
against sudden twists and 
sprains—their special Feltex 
innersoles that help to keep the 
feet cool even on hottest days 
—and their snug fit that gives 
foot comfort all day long. 


Your dealer eitherhas genuine 
Keds or can get them for you. 
Be sure you get the real Keds 
and not an inferior substitute. 
Look for the name Keds on 
the shoe. 

Keds come in high and low models 4 
—plain and athletic-trimmed—with 
plain, corrugated and vulcanized 
crepe rubber soles. Prices from $1.25 
to $4.50. Keds are made only by 
United States Rubber Company. 


This new Keds Hand-book 
of Sports —Free 
Our 1926 Keds Hand-book of Sports 
contains all kinds of information on 
games, sports, camping, vacation sug- 
gestions and dozens of other interesting 


subjects. Sent free if you address Dept. 
1540, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 
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reasons 


why you should 
be a Western 
Union Messenger 


1. The pay is good. 

. The outdoor work is healthful, enjoyable. 

. Vacations with pay will enable you to do 
many wished-for things. 

. Latest model bicycle will be yours at cost. 

. Instruction in telegraphy is free. 

. You will develop poise, self-reliance and 





. You will come in contact with all lines of 


. The opportunity will be yours to choose 
carefully the line of work you would like 
best to follow. 

. In your contact with business men you will 

attract the attention of some man who will 

offer you a real opportunity to forge ahead 
in your chosen line. 

When such an opportunity comes we shall 

gladly recommend you. 


It’s great work for a wide-awake boy! 


Your opportunity is waiting for you at the nearest 


Western Union office. Stop in and see the manager. 


WESTERN UNION 
essenger Service 
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It has helped more fellows to get 
Buescher Saxophones and become 
good players than anything that 
has ever been done for the Boys 
who read this magazine. It will 
help you. When you see how easy 


it is to get a Buescher Saxophone; 
how easy it is to learn to play a Buescher, 
and how much fun you are going to have, 
you just can’t help doing it. 


our Copy is FREE 


Right now, while you are thinkiag about it, clip the coupon below, fill in 
your name and address.and mail it for your free copy of this wonderful 
“Story of the Saxophone.” This does not obligate you in any way. We 
just want to tell you all about the 9 different Buescher Saxophones; about 
the lessons given with each new instrument and the easy terms. This is 
your big chance to become a “‘somebody.”’ Send the coupon today sures 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co., 1814 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


Cc 
| BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


1814 Suescher Block, Elkhart,Ind. 


Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please 
send me your free literature. I am interested in the 


instrument checked below. 


[ Saxophone() Cornet() Trumpet({) Trombone(] Tubal) 


| SR GP CR eo 0 hice uah css ndcdaptbbnsccoccese 
| Write plainly, Name, Address, Town and State 


in Margin Below 
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Dusting It Off 


(Continued from page 27) 








But the Rebels, aside from certain disquiet- 
ing rumors which reached them from time to 
time, were pretty well satisfied with them- 
selves. Why shouldn’t they be, when Red 
Stoltey himself said they were the most 
promising bunch of youngsters he had ever 
seen? And especially when one Saturday 
morning, before a full hundred loyal Blue 
rooters, they had held the big team to a five 
to three score, with an ex-big league pitcher 
in the box for the Blues. 

“Oh, boy!”’ shouted Rod. ‘What won’t we 
do to the Dareks!” 

‘Easy, son,” cautioned Red Stoltey. “‘The 
quickest way to lose a game is to win it before 
you play it. You don’t know anything about 
the other team.” 

“No,” agreed Rod, sarcastically, “except 
that just about every one of them tried to get 
on our team and couldn’t make the hill.” 

That night, while Blocky, Rod and Punchy 
were sitting on Blocky’s front porch, Mr. 
Darek strolled by. ‘Well met,” he hailed 
genially, ‘‘I had no idea I’d be so lucky as to 
find the three of you together.” 

Blocky rose from the porch swing and 
offered Mr. Darek a chair. ‘No, thanks,” he 
declined. “I’m on my way to a board meet- 
ing, where we’re going to discuss the baseball 
schedule and other things. We’ve got some 
stiff games carded—wish I had some of you 
old-timers in the line-up. My material’s good 
but pretty green, some of it. Still figuring on 
playing us for the opener, aren’t you?” 

“Surest thing you know,” replied Rod with 
a grin. ‘Hear what we did to the Blues—or 
what they didn’t do to us, rather?” 

“Yes,” briefly, then: “Looks as if the 
varsity’d have to pep up a bit, doesn’t it?” 
His easy smile was friendly, good-fellowish. 
“Got any other games slated?” 

“Sure,” largely. “Lots of ’em. May play 
Millington High—somebody’s got to beat 
them!” 

“Kind of had that job picked out for my 
own team, but if you fellows beat us Saturday, 
maybe I’ll pass on the job to you. Of course, 
if you don’t—” 

“Tf we don’t we'll come ask you for a job 
as pigtail and batboy on the Benton scrubs!” 
Rod realized as soon as he had said it, that 
the remark was hardly a respectful one, but 
to his relief Mr. Darek seemed to take no 
notice. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. ‘‘That’s a bargain! 
If we beat you, you disband the Rebels and 
try out for the team.” 

“T didn’t say that—” stammered Rod. 

“Afraid to?”? The question was quiet, but 
challenging. 

“‘ Afraid to—nothing!” It was Blocky who 
spoke. ‘We held the Blues to five runs, and 
if they aren’t five times as good as—” 

“Tt’s a bargain, then,” interrupted Mr. 
Darek. ‘‘Board meetings don’t like to wait, 
so I must be off. But we'll continue our dis- 
cussion,” and there was no doubting the smile 
on his face, “after the game. Good night, boys 
—no hard feelings.” 

“Well,” remarked Punchy as they watched 
his sturdy figure with its slight limp disappear 
in the growing darkness, “he’s a’ good sport 
anyway.” 


SATURDAY afternoon at two o’clock. A 
light breeze from the west, a cloudless sky, 
a dry field, and bleachers packed with chatter- 
ing spectators. It was the sort of crowd 
usually found at a Blue game, for news of the 
school squabble had attracted grown-ups. It 
promised a good scrap, in their opinion. 

“Boy!” exclaimed Rod, “won’t we give 
them something to yell about!” 

“‘How’s the old wing?” queried Blocky. 

“Never better. Say, do you think Phil’s 
got anything?” 

“T watched him warming up. Lots 0’ con- 
trol, but no steam. Roundhouse curves and 
a wind-up that gives everything away. Grabs 
the ball like he was going to squeeze a lemon, 
and then pries his fingers apart with the other 
hand.” 

That might have been Phil warming up, 
but it was a different Phil who faced them 
on the mound, as the Rebels soon found out. 
True, he gave away every pitch—but then 
he threw something else. And something 
happened just as the ball left his hand, some- 
thing that was too fast for the eye to follow. 
The first inning ended without a score; honors 
were apparently even, but Rod had an uneasy 
feeling that all was not well in Pitcherville. 
For one thing, he had allowed one hit, a clean 
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bingle that with men on bases would have let 
in a score. Phil’s delivery was still unsolved, 
and four men had faced him. 

““Where’s Mr. Darek?” asked Blocky as he 
pulled on his mask for the second inning. 

“On the bench—I think,” hesitated Rod. 
‘I’m not sure it’s him; he looks different with 
a baseball suit on. He’s kept pretty well out 
of sight, but I think he aims to coach on third 
—if anybody ever gets there!” 

They did! 

Not that inning, nor the next. But in the 
fourth, after Blocky’s two-bagger had scored 
Slim Hutchins for their lone run thus far, the 
varsity came back with a hit and run program 
that quickly filled the bases, with none out. 
Phil up to bat. “Pitchers can’t hit,” grunted 
Rod, and started a floater over the plate 
despite Blocky’s signal for a swift one, close in. 

Bing! A flash of yellow ash, a smack of 
wood meeting tight leather, a twinkle of 
fleeting heels. 

Two runs, none out, men on second and 
third. 

Jerry Lake up next, big but awkward. 
“You’ve got to fan him!” exclaimed Blocky 
tensely as he ran up to confer with—and 
steady—his pitcher. 

“Gee whack!” cried Rod. “I haven’t 
blown up. Get back there and catch the third 
strike—I’ll deliver it.” 

He did. Likewise for the next batter. And 
then he let slip a wild one. Blocky took it on 
the bare hand but couldn’t hold it. Another 
score on the board. Two more balls, then 
Rod steadied—he had heard some freshman 
girl chanting: 


“Rod, line and sinker, 
The pitcher’s on the blinker; 
Sinker, rod and line, 

We've got him going fine!” 


Three strikes zipped across the plate before 
the batter knew what had happened. Side 
out, but the score was 3 to r. ' 

It was a real fight, no disputing that, but 
the teamwork of the varsity could not be 
denied. Teamwork and head work. And 
Phil’s hurling. Either he had not been as 
green at the game as he had told the boys 
that night, or else he had been training under 
amaster. He had everything: Spitter, knuckle 
ball, fade-away, curves that broke so sharp 
they left you swinging wide and gasping. One 
clean hit up to the ninth, that was his record. 

The Rebels had garnered another score, 
but the varsity had doubled it on them, so 
now it stood 5 to 2. The ninth inning opened, 
the Rebels in the field. Phil smacked out a 
line drive that took him to first easily, but 
he misjudged the hit and tried for second. 
He had run halfway before he saw they had. 
him bottled. ‘‘They’ve got him—No, there 
he goes—Oh! Now they’ve got—no, no, they 
haven’t! Oh!” and a groan went up from 
the bleachers as the ball, in Punchy’s hand, 
swung downward for the out. 

And then a gasp. Phil had dodged it. He 
had turned like a flash. Still far from second— 
there was a flash of legs, arms, sturdy body in 
air, and then he arose, dusting off his uniform 
as he perched himself triumphantly on second 
base sack. 

“What a slide!” exclaimed Red Stoltey. “TI 
haven’t seen its equal since I left the big 
circuit. Steal third, you base-hog—I like to 
see you run!” 

Phil made home on the next play, a fly to 
deep center, starting after the ball was caught. 
“Keep baseball,” observed Red, shaking his 
head sagely. ‘That just about winds up our 
little ball of knitting.” 

And so it did, though not till after a desperate 
rally by the Rebels when they came to bat. 
Two runs scored, two out, three men on 
bases, and Rod up to bat, with Blocky on 
deck. 

Phil took more time than usual for his 
wind-up; it looked like a wide out, but the 
ball failed to jump. Straight over it came. 
Smack! Rod’s bat met it. A clean single, 
short left. The ball was still on the ground 
as Rod hit first. One glance told him that 
one score was already across the plate, with 
another man springing past third. ‘They'll 
play for home!” he exulted, “‘and even if they 
don’t,” memory—and envy—of Phil’s slide in 
his mind, “I guess I can drop under lengthy 
Dolan’s whip.” 

He had not paused but was legging it to 
second. Too late he saw that the fielder, 
realizing that he could not catch the runner 
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at home, had pegged it to third, halting the 


man there. But the third baseman had been 
watching Rod; he whirled lightly and burned 
the ball to second. 

“Slide! Slide! Slide!” 

Bleachers, Red Stoltey, yes, a voice he recog- 
nized instinctively as Mr. Darek’s, hurled the 
cry at him. 

He slid. 

Slid straight into the ball! 

Red Stoltey ran over and helped pick the 
crestfallen Rod out of the dust. ‘‘Nouse crying 
over spilt milk, son,” he said consolingly, “but 
the next time you slide, do it the way that 
other fellow did—get him to show you how. 
I’ve only seen one other chap who had that 
under-the-ball-form, and he’s a big leaguer.” 

‘“‘He was, Chuck,” a quiet voice corrected 
him. 

“Hey! Who’s calling me Chuck—jumping 
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mackerel, who’s this I see? 





“Not a ghost, Stoltey, as your dying-fish 
eyes seem to indicate.” 

“¢Slide’ Darek—what are you doing here?” 

“T took one slide too many, Chuck, and 
so my game leg took me back to the job I 
left to play ball—school-teaching.” 

“You’re not—why, surely you’re not Pro- 
fessor Darek, the—the—one the fellows have 
—have been making so much fun of!” The 
words came slowly. 

“The same. Also coach of the Benton 
High baseball team. What do you think of 
m ron? ? 

Coach,” a humble little voice broke iri, 
“do you think I’d stand a chance on your 
team? I—I want to learn that slide—and a 
lot of other things!” 

“Sure, Rod,” with a friendly chuckle. 
“Sure. We'll,” and the chuckle became louder 
but no less friendly, ‘‘ we’ll dust off our baseball 
dope, and learn together.” 
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and has succeeded in unearthing many broken 
bits of pottery, beads, arrow heads, and an 
odd-shaped pipe. Comparison of the olla 
(pronounced oyeh) and pipe with specimens 
at the Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, where 
there is a large collection of Indian relics, 
reveals that both the olla and pipe are different 
from anything in the collection and are to be 
greatly valued. 


Collecting Hobbies 
By Eagle Scout William Brooks 


VERY boy has a hobby, and most of them 

collect something. This is a well-known 
fact, as collecting is a part of every boy’s life. 
I have had my share of collecting. Four years 
ago I began to collect comic cartoons; I cut 
them out of newspapers and neatly pasted 
them in notebooks. I soon had three books 
of these, and put them in the library of a 
hospital. Then came the “sport craze.” I 
cut interesting articles and pictures of base- 
ball players out of the sport page of every 
newspaper I could find, and soon had three note- 
books full of them. I studied baseball records 
and stories until I almost memorized them. I 
tried stamp collecting next. Of all my hobbies 
I think I have received the most enjoyment 
from this. I learned the names of countries 
and islands I had never heard of before, and 
interesting facts about each one. Along with 
stamp collecting I started foreign correspon- 
dence, and saved the letters I received from my 
unseen friends across the sea. I now have the 
letters of people in nineteen different foreign 
countries. Most of these foreign correspon- 
dents were scouts, and my interest in Scouting 
was greatly increased by writing to them. I 
began to save and re-read old copies of Boys’ 
Lire, and soon had quite a few of them. 

Now my hobbies are several. In addition to 
all scout work, I collect history books (for 
stories of Colonial times), samples of wood, 
Nature Magazines, U. S. Forestry Service 
bulletins, and newspaper articles pertaining to 
nature and scout activities. have about 
fifteen history books, twenty-three forestry 
bulletins, wood and leaves of forty-two differ- 
ent kinds of trees, and one notebook each of 
the following newspaper clippings: Scout 
news; nature articles; miscellaneous. 

My wood collection requires additional 
space. I cut the samples of wood about eight 
inches long and one inch in diameter, sand- 
paper one end, and cut the other end so that I 
can see the wood “with the grain.” I print 
the name on each piece with ink. The leaves 
I press several weeks in books, and paste them 
in a notebook. Under them I typewrite, in 
order, the following: 


Name Scientific name 
Other names 

Family Height 

Range 


Facts about the wood. 

I have collected many other things, but 
have had the most fun with the ones I have 
mentioned. I have come to the conclusion 
that there are two hobbies which stand out 
above the rest—Stamp collecting for the in- 
doors and Wood collecting for the outdoors. 

Every boy should be encouraged to collect 
something. It not only gives him fun and 
educates him along that line, but it gives him 
something interesting to do to occupy his spare 
time. However. chere is one thing against 
which to guard: He must keep the collection 
in neat order or he will very quickly tire of it. 
No matter how fine a collection may be, it is 
not much good unless it is in shape to be stud- 
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ied. So start to-day, collect something worth 
while, and keep it in neat order. 


Photographing Leaves 
By Eagle Scout Benjamin H. Simpson 


‘THE pleasantest hours that I know of are 

spent in studying nature’s secrets, the thrill 
of camping out in the open, and the pleasure 
of stalking the woodland creatures. But best 
of all knowing the different flowers, trees, birds 
and animals. 

To do so one must spend many patient hours 
of studying the woodland. Trees are a very 
interesting subject to study. To be able to 
point out the different species with pride. 

My most interesting pastime was spent in 
collecting leaves, and photographing them. 

Secure a board with these dimensions 6’ x 
4” x 34" as in illustration A (Page 28). Next 
cut three strips of cardboard 5” x 14” x 14”. 
Glue on to board as in illustration B leaving 
214" between the vertical strips. 

Now cut a piece of glass 5’ x 3” as in illus- 
tration C, glue the glass on top of cardboard, 
leaving a 14” elevation from the board. 

Secure some paper tape and place on edges 
of glass in such a way as to make a margin 
on the picture, also close in the sides of the glass. 

To take a picture of a leaf, secure some 
Halitorito paper from your photograph dealer, 
and place a leaf on the paper and slip into the 
elevation. Then place some thick cardboard 
under the paper, so as to make it tight. 

Expose to sunlight for fifteen minutes, then 
place in a quantity of hypo and water for a 
second; put between two blotters to dry. 

Illustration D is an example of a photo, and 
E is the finished form. 


Your Dog 
By Scout Robert G. Horine 


A DOG is man’s best friend. He is man’s 

helper, companion, guardian, amuser, 
entertainer and, taking in everything, a good 
guy to have around. 

To cultivate these qualities in a dog you 
must treat him right. This is simple to do. 

Treat your dog square. See things as he 
sees them; remember he trusts you and looks 
to you as an example. Keep in mind the size 
and ability of a dog’s brain. If you have a 
dumb dog do not treat him roughly. It is not 
his fault. Dogs, like people, are born dumb, 
smart, good, bad, and each has his own peculiar 
ways. The best way is to humor a dog along— 
a good dog does not need whipping. Do not 
kick, throw at or hit a dog. A mistreated 
dog is nine times out of ten either a mean dog 
or the tenth chance—a no good, sneaking one. 
Do not get mad at a dog. He is doing the 
best he can. Try and see the humor in his 
actions. Whip a dog only for direct dis- 
obedience and then let him see you mean it. 
Never allow a dog to get away with anything 
he should not do. 

Second: Be sure a dog has a warm, dry 
kennel, big enough for him to have room to 
turn around in, and a lot to spare. Have some- 
thing soft for him to lie on and brackets for 
water and food pans, if the kennel is to be used 
long on end. Keep the kennel clean and force 
the dog to do so. Scald it out once a month 
and let the interior have plenty of sunlight. 
Put it six or ten inches above ground and keep 
the ground under it dry. If ants trouble the 
dog, put lime on the ground outside. 
the door of the kennel towards the south. 

Third: Feed a dog twice a day, morning 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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America 
Cleveland 
Columbia 

Crescent 

Crown 
Indian 
Iver Johnson 
Pope 

Rambler 

Snyder 

Tribune 
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s Accounted for 


Scouts have to go on long trips and 
so their bikes must be equipped with 
tires that will stand up under all 
That is why Fisks are 
the favorite tires among Scouts 


conditions. 


everywhere. 


The fact that the leading bicycles 
come equipped with Fisks is another 


evidence of their reliability. 
Insist upon getting Fisks. 


will send you his name. 


How to Join the Club 


You can become a member of the 
Fisk Bicycle Club by simply writ- 
ing for free booklet ‘‘How to Form 
a Fisk Bicycle Club” to Fisk Club 
Headquarters, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. : 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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If you 
do not know the Fisk dealer in your 
vicinity write direct to us and we 
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Why are some 
fellows so popular? 


UEER, the way some fellows 
always seem to be the cen- 
ter of a crowd? 


Not at all. Listen. A fellow who 
wants to be popular has simply got 
to wake up to this hard, cold fact— 
that in the game cailed Life what 
counts is appearance. 


Take this case. You go to high 
school, or say college. You know 
nobody. Nobody knows you. What 
do people judge you by? 

Your appearance. Your clothes— 
your hair. 


Give this a little heavy thought— 
just how does your hair look? 


You brush it—you try to plaster it 
down with water. Then what? One 
hour—two hours later it’s all out of 
place again. A total loss. 


“Can” those moss-grown ways of 
caring for your hair. Moss-grown— 
yes, and dangerous. Because water 
dries your scalp out, causing unsightly 
dandruff. 


Train your hair the modern way— 
with Stacomb. 
7 7 7 


StAacoms quickly, easily trains the 
wildest hair to “lie down.” Gives 
it a fine, healthy sheen. Keeps it 
smooth—all day long—yet never leaves 
it matted or greasy-looking. 

Helps prevent dandruff too—Sta- 


comb supplies the very oils your dry 
hair needs. 


Don’ tneglectyourhairany longer! 
Try Stacomb today. Comes in jars, 
tubes and now in the new liquid form. 
At all drug stores. Readers in Canada, 
address Standard Laboratories, Ltd., 
727 King Street, West, Toronto. - 
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Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. ¥-32, 113 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 


Send me, free, a generous sample of Stacomb. 
I prefer the kind checked:— 


Original, cream form [1] New liquid form 0 











HY if it isn’t that demoralizer of industry, 

that paralyzer of energy, that nullifier of 
effort, Old Idle Five Minutes himself! What’s 
he doing out here right in the middle of our 
busy camping season? I'll tell you fellows— 
he’s trying to throw a monkey wrench into the 
works—in other words, he is trying to bring to 
a halt all of our camping activities so that we 
can sit down and listen to his old jokes. 

Let us give him the camp rush right away. 

“Whoo?” says the owl. 

“Old Idle Five Minutes” say all of us. One, 
two, three—over the top with him, boys, and 
throw him into the middle of next month! 
Send in your best cracks and the selected ones 
will bring prizes of scout diaries. 





Catching Something 
Dap: Where have you been, James? 
James: Fishin’. 
Dap: Come into the wood-shed and we'll 
have a whaling expedition. 


And After That —Well! 


TEACHER: Jimmy, correct this sentence, 
“‘Our teacher am in sight.” 
Jummy: “Our teacher am a sight.” 





Tin Tack 


ABNER, JR.: Say, paw, our best brindle cow 
is down on the village lot a-eating all the tins 
she kin find. 

ABNER, Sr.: Wa-al, what of it? 

ABNER, JR.: Nawthin’, only -I thought 
mebbe she’d be givin’ us condensed milk soon. 


Nothing Extra 


Sam had a bad habit of fighting at least once 
a day. One day his mother said, “Sam, if 
you fight any more I’ll whip you.” 

Next day Sam entered with a discolored eye. 
His mother said, “‘Sam, I told you yesterday 
I’d whip you if you fought any more.” 

Sam replied, “Well, I didn’t fight any more, 
I fought only just as much.” 








Lost 


SYMPATHETIC PERSON: Hello, what is the 
matter, little boy? Are you lost? 
LittLe Boy: Yes, I am. I mighta known 
better’n to come out with gran’ma. She’s 
lways losin’ sumpin’. 
Poor Bernie 

A lady brought her little boy to school on 
opening day and said to the teacher: “Little 
Bernie is so delicate. If he is bad—and some- 
times he is—just whip the boy next to him; that 
will frighten him and make him behave.” 


The Difference 
CHEMISTRY PRoFEessoR: What can you tell 
me about nitrates? 
STUDENT: Well—er—they’re a lot cheaper 





than day rates. 


Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 








House Rules 


The new doorkeeper at the local museum 
had evidently learned the rules by heart 
before taking over the job. 

“Here, sir, you must leave your umbrella 
at the door,” he said to the visitorwhowas going 
straight through the turnstile. 

“But I haven’t any umbrella.” 

“Then you must go back and get one,” 
was thesternreply. ‘Noone is allowed to pass 
in here unless he leaves his umbrella at the 
door!” 








Then He Went Up in the Air 


Ham: Say, Sam, do you know ah can trace 
ma ancestry back to de fambly tree. 

Sam: Waal, thar is only two things dat 
live in trees; birds and monkeys and you 
suttinly ain’t got no feathers on yu. 


High 

City NepHEw: This is the stock exchange, 
uncle. The seats here are worth thousands of 
dollars. 

UncLE WaAyBACK: Oh, is that it? I was 
jest wonderin’ why ev’rybody was standin’ 
up. 

Tolled Him 


“Cufee, is that the second bell?” 
“No, massa, dat’s de second ringing ob de 
fuss bell. We habn’t got no second bell in dis 


hotel.” 
= 
\ 
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Both Swimmers 


“T sprang fron. a line of peers,” said Mr. 
Boaster. 

“Well,” said his listener, “I jumped off a 
dock once myself.” 


Initials 
Boy (going up to Mr. Brown): Say, mister, 
what are your initials? 
Mr. Brown: C. R. 
Boy: Thank you. 
Mr. Brown: Why did you ask? 
Boy: My father wants to send you a bill. 


Winners of Think and Grin Contest 

Harris Gillespie, Jr., Willard, Ohio; Scout F. 
R. Drake, St. Louis, Mo.; Scout Oscar Sealg, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dwight Barber, Commerce, 
Ga.; Buster Beard, Covington, La.; Stanley 
R. Stewart, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Scout John 
H. Walters, New York City; James Schory, 
Akron, Ohio; Scout Jackson Beck, New York 
City; Scout John L. Miller, St. Thomas, N. D.; 
James Hardy, Farmville, N. C.; Lawrence 
Hopp, Benton Harbor, Mich.; Scout Alfred 
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FLIES 
transmit thirty 
different discases~ 


scientists say 


Deadly bacteria swarm on the 
legs and body of the fly. Their bul- 
bous feet are laden with filth. From 
the mouth and tongue ooze the most 
unclean substances imaginable. The 
fly taints everything it touches— 
sows the seed of dread disease. 


A government bulletin (U. S. D. 
A. F. B. 1408) sets out these start- 
ling facts, and issues a warning. 
For there is actual proof that flies 
transmit thirty different diseases. 
And each year in the United States 
these cause forty thousand deaths. 


FLY’TOX KILLS FLIES 


Take Fly-Tox to camp with you. 
Protect yourself. Kill the flies in 
the mess tent. For flies will deposit 
sickening substances on food. That 
fragrant cleanly spray of Fly-Tox is 
sure death to flies. Send the spray 
high up in your tent. Then enjoy 
restful, refreshing sleep. 







FLY-TOX 


is a scientific insecticide 
It was developed 
at Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research 
by Rex Fellowship 


Before You Go to Camp 


Get out that book on Public 
Health you studied for your merit 
badge. Read it again—especially 
pages eight and nine about flies and 
mosquitoes. 

Then make Fly-Tox a part of your 
standard equipment for camp. 

Fly-Tox doesn’t cost much and 
you can buy it almost anywhere. 
Fly-Tox is safe, stainless, depend- 
able, sure. Its use means cleanli- 
ness, health and wonderful sum- 
mer comfort. 


FLY-TOX 


KILLS FLIES 


MOSQUITOES 
MOTHS, ROACHES, ANTS, FLEAS 





Borchers, San Antonio, Texas. 
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Cody. We don’t go anywhere near Cody, do 
we?”’ 

‘No; our route is south of Cody. 
all right?” 

Talk to him,” said Darby, passing the 
tube to his seatmate. 

Henry was all right. Seasickness had been 
his bane on the long and adventurous voyage 
of the previous summer; but with the plane 
slipping along as steadily as a big car over the 
smoothest of paved highways there was no 
excuse for qualms and queasinesses. 


Is Henny 


“Tt’s great!” he told Win through the 
speaking tube. “I thought I’d be high-shy, 
but I’m not.” 


In due time the town of Riverton and the 
railroad, the latter marked by its procession 
of telegraph poles, came into the field of view, 
and these landmarks were scarcely noted before 
they were left behind and the Gray Goose 
was sweeping on up the Wind River valley. 

Thus far nothing in the least exciting or 
disturbing had occurred to mar the pleasure 
of the swift, bird-like flight over the wilderness 
of valley and mountain; but as they ap- 
proached the headwaters of Wind River the 
situation changed—slighily. For one thing, 
the mountains, north and south, were drawing 
nearer, and on ahead they could make out 
the wooded heights of the great Yellowstone 
Forest Reserve which stretches two-thirds of 
the way across the State. 

It was after they had passed over the town 
of Dubois that the voyagers had their first 
warning of a weather change. Down the 
slopes of the mountain range on their left a 
gossamer-like cloud mass was descending from 
an altitude well above that of the airplane. 
If Win saw it, he appeared to be paying no 
attention to it. Darby picked up the speaking 
tube and whistled through it. 

‘“‘All right, shoot,” came the answer from 
the pilot’s cockpit. 

“That’s a mountain storm coming,” Darby 
warned. ‘‘Wind, rain and maybe snow.” 

“‘What?—snow in August?” came back 
through the tube. 

“Sure! Don’t fool yourself!” 

Win heeded the warning to the extent of 
zooming for more altitude to try to rise above 
the storm cloud, and the Gray Goose answered 
the stick nobly, heavily laden as it was. For 
the next few minutes it seemed as if the effort 
to override the storm was going to succeed, 
though the cloud was now closing in with 
tremendous swiftness. Win did his best to 
force the climb, knowing, not from experience, 
to be sure, but from what his instructors at the 
flying field had told him, how dangerous it 
was to be caught in a storm of any magnitude. 
Also, he knew the peril that would attend the 
making of a forced landing in a totally un- 
familiar region. More altitude was the only 
safety, and he tried hard to attain it while there 
was yet time. 

Unfortunately, the time proved to be too 
short. Almost before they knew it, the wind- 
driven cloud had enveloped them and the 
plane was tossing like a distressed ship in a 
seaway. Considering his newness to the flying 
game, Win fought a skilful battle with the 
turmoil of the elements. While his two pas- 
sengers crouched in their places, half nauseated, 
gasping for breath and expecting nothing less 
than a crash, he headed the plane into the 
wind and kept on trying for more altitude. 
The great danger, as he well knew, was that 
they would be blown across to the northern 
mountain range and be wrecked upon it before 
he could gain height enough to clear its 
summits. 

When the cloud first swept down upon them 
it was merely wet, like a soaking fog. But, 
almost at once, the dampness turned to snow; 
a wet snow that stuck and clung to everything 
it touched. Ina very few minutes this became 
an added peril. Inexperienced though he was, 
Win knew that in a very short time the wings 
would be loaded with a weight they couldn’t 
carry; a burden that would force the plane 
down as surely as if the motor should fail. 
There was only one thing to be done; to turn 
tail and run with the storm, climbing as fast 
as possible meanwhile, in the hope of winning 
the brief race to the northern mountain range 
with altitude enough to pass above it. 

There were two unnerving risks to be run 
if this alternative should be adopted. With 
entire confidence in his ability to handle his 
machine in ordinary circumstances, Win was 
not at all sure that he could make the right- 
about turn in a whirlwind storm with safety. 
In a steady wind a plane behaves very much 
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as it does in still air, so far as its handling is 
concerned—this because the entire medium 
in which it floats is moving as a mass in one 
direction. But in the twisting, gyrating cross 
currents of a cyclonic mountain storm the 
maneuvering of aship is quite another matter. 
That was one of the risks, and the other was 
that if he should succeed in making the turn 
in safety and then couldn’t rise high enough 
to clear the northern mountains, he would hit 
the rocky, forested heights with the plane’s 
speed added to that of the swirling tempest— 
and that would mean the instant snuffing out 
of three lives. 

Yet the alternative must be taken, risk or 
no risk. Win knew that while the plane 
was apparently driving to the southward in 
the teeth of the blast with all the power of 
the big motor, it was actually drifting in 
exactly the opposite direction—losing ground 
instead of gaining. With a wordless little 
prayer for strength and guidance, and a 
shouted warning to his passengers to hang on 
for their lives, he eased the rudder for the 
right-about turn, well assured that if the plane 
should go into a side slip he would have almost 
no chance of righting it in the conflicting air 
currents. 

For a crucial moment—and the moment was 
sufficiently prolonged to make his blood run 
cold—the Gray Goose seemed to stand on 
edge and the snow which had been piling up 
on the wing surfaces slithered off into space. 
Then with a flirt, and with its wire stays sing- 
ing under the strain, the good ship righted it- 
self to go tearing away on the pinions of the 
storm, and once more Winthrop pulled the 
control stick back to the limit, hoping against 
hope that he might climb to safety before the 
frightful speed they were now making should 
hurl the plane a wreck into the northern 
mountains. 

Just what happened during the next few 
breathless minutes none of the three voyagers 
rightly knew. As they roared along in the 
grasp of the storm the cloud thickened and 
thinned but was never wholly dispelled; and 
though the altimeter showed that the plane 
was still climbing, there seemed to be no 
ceiling to the fleecy, blinding veil of obscurity. 
Once in one of the thinnings Darby, peering 
down over the edge of the fuselage, thought he 
saw dark masses, as of tree-tops, flitting back- 
ward beneath the racing machine, but he 
could not be certain of this. 

As it turned out, they came the very next 
thing to acrash. When the diving plane burst 
through the cloud floor and the three could 
see the solid earth again, the Gray Goose was 
sailing over a canyon-like valley; or, rather, 
it was fairly in the valley, for cliff-crowned 
heights rose steeply on either hand, with the 
cloud mass from which the ship had emerged 
lying on top of the heights like an enclosing 
lid. 


In a transport of dismay, Win attempted at 
once to zoom out of the trap and as he did so 
a spray of warm oil struck him in the face. 
He knew what had happened; it had happened 
once before when he was flying with an in- 
structor at the Dayton field. An oil-feed pipe 
had broken, and eventually, perhaps in a few 
seconds, the unlubricated motor would stall! 

That settled it definitely. A mountain 
stream ran through the shut-in gorge, and a 
short distance ahead the gorge floor widened 
into what appeared to be a grassy flat; a nar- 
row, green-carpeted intervale that looked as if 
it might be smooth and fairly level. Win did 
not hesitate. Only twice in his short experi- 
ence had he been obliged to make forced land- 
ings, and both times luck had been with him. 
With the realization that he was now facing 
a third and much more hazardous landing, he 
shut off the motor and let the Gray Goose 
glide and settle to the grassy intervale. 

The makeshift landing place was not nearly 
as smooth as it looked to be from above, and 
when the bouncing, plunging plane came 
finally to rest, its nose was less than a dozen 
feet from a huge boulder completely blocking 
the runway. Another of the rocketing plunges 
would have smashed things irretrievably. Win 
twisted around to his companions in the rear 
cockpit and his oil-splashed face was pretty 
white under the grime. 

“*S-say, fellows!” he stammered, “‘we’re in 
for it right, this time. The oil system’s 
smashed and I had to come down... and 
we’re trapped good and hard! I don’t believe 
we'll ever be able to climb fast enough to get 
out of this well-bottom of a hole in the ground!’’ 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for September) 
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Joining the wires in a great trunk nerve between New York and Chicago 











The Nerves 


of a Nation 





THE magnitude of our present ° 


system of telephone communica- 
tion was beyond the thoughts of 
men fifty years ago. While at 
that time Bell, the inventor, had 
a praphetic vision of places and 
houses and. factories connected 
by telephone, even he could not 
have foreseen the American city 
of skyscrapers with more tele- 
phones in one building than are 
to be found in many a foreign 
country. 

The massed multitudes of the 
modern city can no longer be 
served by wires strung in the air. 
We now have telephone cables 


no bigger than a man’s wrist 
each containing 2400 thread-like 
wires, carrying beneath the city 
streets their millions of spoken 
messages. Long distance cables 
overhead and underground con- 
nect cities with one another by 
storm-proof conductors, now be- 
ing extended into a country-wide 
network. 

At the present time nine-tenths 
of the 45,000,000 miles of tele- 
phone wire in the Bell System 
are in cable. The service of each 
telephone user has become more 
and more reliable with the exten- 
sion of .this cable construction. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED 





ComPANIES 


SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Ss MAIL CLERKS 


. Want $158-$225 a Month? 


U. S. Government Jobs 


Mail Coupon Before You Lose It 





Institute, Dept. W Soni Gena nN. 
Sten: Rush to me, without charge, (1) sample Kail. 
Postal Clerk Examination questions; (2) tell 
a iow to get a U. S. Government job; (3) Send list 
of places at which examinations are held. 





Why are some 
fellows so popular? 


UEER, the way some fellows 
always seem to be the cen- 
ter of a crowd? 


Not at all. Listen. A fellow who 
wants to be popular has simply got 
to wake up to this hard, cold fact— 
that in the game cailed Life what 
counts is appearance. 


Take this case. You go to high 
school, or say college. You know 
nobody. Nobody knows you. What 
do people judge you by? 

Your appearance. Your clothes— 
your hair. 


Give this a little heavy thought— 
just how does your hair look? 


You brush it—you try to plaster it 
down with water. Then what? One 
hour—two hours later it’s all out of 
place again. A total loss. 


“Can” those moss-grown ways of 
caring for your hair. Moss-grown— 
yes, and dangerous. Because water 
dries your scalp out, causing unsightly 
dandruff. 


Train your hair the modern way— 
with Stacomb. 
7 7 ry 


GTACOMB quickly, easily trains the 
wildest hair to “‘lie down.” Gives 
it a fine, healthy sheen. Keeps it 
smooth—all day long—yet never leaves 
it matted or greasy-looking. 


Helps prevent dandruff too—Sta- 
comb supplies the very oils your dry 
hair needs. 


Don’t neglectyourhairany longer! 
Try Stacomb today. Comes in jars, 
tubes and now in the new liquid form. 
At all drug stores. Readers in Canada, 
address Standard Laboratories, Ltd., 
727 King Street, West, Toronto. - 
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Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. ¥-32, 113 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 


Send me, free, a generous sample of Stacomb. 
I prefer the kind checked:— 


Original, cream form [1] New liquid form [J 








Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 


HY if it isn’t that demoralizer of industry, 

that paralyzer of energy, that nullifier of 
effort, Old Idle Five Minutes himself! What’s 
he doing out here right in the middle of our 
busy camping season? I'll tell you fellows— 
he’s trying to throw a monkey wrench into the 
works—in other words, he is trying to bring to 
a halt all of our camping activities so that we 
can sit down and listen to his old jokes. 

Let us give him the camp rush right away. 

“Whoo?” says the owl. 

“Old Idle Five Minutes” say all of us. One, 
two, three—over the top with him, boys, and 
throw him into the middle of next month! 
Send in your best cracks and the selected ones 
will bring prizes of scout diaries. 





Catching Something 
Dap: Where have you been, James? 
James: Fishin’. 
Dap: Come into the wood-shed and we'll 
have a whaling expedition. 


And After That —Well! 


TEACHER: Jimmy, correct this sentence, 
“Our teacher am in sight.” 
Jumy: “Our teacher am a sight.” 





Tin Tack 


ABNER, JR.: Say, paw, our best brindle cow 
is down on the village lot a-eating all the tins 
she kin find. 

ABNER, Sr.: Wa-al, what of it? 

ABNER, JR.: Nawthin’, only -I thought 
mebbe she’d be givin’ us condensed milk soon. 





Nothing Extra 


Sam had a bad habit of fighting at least once 
a day. One day his mother said, ‘Sam, if 
you fight any more I’ll whip you.” 

Next day Sam entered with a discolored eye. 
His mother said, “Sam, I told you yesterday 
I’d whip you if you fought any more.” 

Sam replied, “‘ Well, I didn’t fight any more, 
I fought only just as much.” 








Lost 


SYMPATHETIC Person: Hello, what is the 
matter, little boy? Are you lost? 

Litrtte Boy: Yes, I am. I mighta known 
better’n to come out with gran’ma. She’s 
!ways losin’ sumpin’. 


Poor Bernie 


A lady brought her little boy to school on 
opening day and said to the teacher: “Little 
Bernie is so delicate. If he is bad—and some- 
times he is—just whip the boy next to him; that 
will frighten him and make him behave.” 


The Difference 
CHEMISTRY Proressor: What can you tell 
me about nitrates? 
STUDENT: Well—er—they’re a lot cheaper 





than day rates. 





House Rules 


The new doorkeeper at the local museum 
had evidently learned the rules by heart 
before taking over the job. 

“Here, sir, you must leave your umbrella 
at the door,” he said to the visitorwhowas going 
straight through the turnstile. 

“But I haven’t any umbrella.” 

“Then you must go back and get one,” 
was thesternreply. ‘Noone is allowed to pass 
in here unless he leaves his umbrella at the 
door!” 








Then He Went Up in the Air 
Ham: Say, Sam, do you know ah can trace 
ma ancestry back to de fambly tree. 
Sam: Waal, thar is only two things dat 
live in trees; birds and monkeys and you 
suttinly ain’t got no feathers on yu. 


High 

City NEepHew: This is the stock exchange, 
uncle. The seats here are worth thousands of 
dollars. 

Uncte Waysack: Oh, is that it? I was 
jest wonderin’ why ev’rybody was standin’ 
up. 

Tolled Him 

““Cufee, is that the second bell?” 

““No, massa, dat’s de second ringing ob de 
fuss bell. We habn’t got no second bell in dis 
hotel.” 
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Both Swimmers 


“T sprang fron, a line of peers,” said Mr. 
Boaster. 

“Well,” said his listener, “I jumped off a 
dock once myself.” 


Initials 
Boy (going up to Mr. Brown): Say, mister, 
what are your initials? 
Mr. Brown: C. R. 
Boy: Thank you. 
Mr. Brown: Why did you ask? 
Boy: My father wants to send you a bill. 


Winners of Think and Grin Contest 

Harris Gillespie, Jr., Willard, Ohio; Scout F. 
R. Drake, St. Louis, Mo.; Scout Oscar Sealg, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dwight Barber, Commerce, 
Ga.; Buster Beard, Covington, La.; Stanley 
R. Stewart, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Scout John 
H. Walters, New York City; James Schory, 
Akron, Ohio; Scout Jackson Beck, New York 
City; Scout John L. Miller, St. Thomas, N. D.; 
James Hardy, Farmville, N. C.; Lawrence 
Hopp, Benton Harbor, Mich.; Scout Alfred 
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FLIES 
transmit thirty 
different discases~ 


scientists say 


Deadly bacteria swarm on the 
legs and body of the fly. Their bul- 
bous feet are laden with filth. From 
the mouth and tongue ooze the most 
unclean substances imaginable. The 
fly taints everything it touches— 
sows the seed of dread disease. 


A government bulletin (U. S. D. 
A. F. B. 1408) sets out these start- 
ling facts, and issues a warning. 
For there is actual proof that flies 
transmit thirty different diseases. 
And each year in the United States 
these cause forty thousand deaths. 


FLY’“TOX KILLS FLIES 


Take Fly-Tox to camp with you. 
Protect yourself. Kill the flies in 
the mess tent. For flies will deposit 
sickening substances on food. That 
fragrant cleanly spray of Fly-Tox is 
sure death to flies. Send the spray 
high up in your tent. Then enjoy 
restful, refreshing sleep. 







FLY-TOX 


is a scientific insecticide 
It was developed 
at Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research 
by Rex Fellowship 


Before You Go to Camp 

Get out that book on Public 
Health you studied for your merit 
badge. Read it again—especially 
pages eight and nine about flies and 
mosquitoes. 

Then make Fly-Tox a part of your 
standard equipment for camp. 

Fly-Tox doesn’t cost much and 
you can buy it almost anywhere. 
Fly-Tox is safe, stainless, depend- 
able, sure. Its use means cleanli- 
ness, health and wonderful sum- 
mer comfort. 


FLY-TOX 


KILLS FLIES 
MOSQUITOES 


MOTHS, ROACHES, ANTS, FLEAS 





Borchers, San Antonio, Texas. 
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Cody. We don’t go anywhere near Cody, do 
we?” 

‘No; our route is south of Cody. 
all right?” 

“Talk to him,” said Darby, 
tube to his seatmate. 

Henry was all right. Seasickness had been 
his bane on the long and adventurous voyage 
of the previous summer; but with the plane 
slipping along as steadily as a big car over the 
smoothest of paved highways there was no 
excuse for qualms and queasinesses. 


Is Henny 
passing the 


“Tt’s great!” he told Win through the 
speaking tube. “I thought I’d be high-shy, 
but I’m not.” 


In due time the town of Riverton and the 
railroad, the latter marked by its procession 
of telegraph poles, came into the field of view, 
and these landmarks were scarcely noted before 
they were left behind and the Gray Goose 
was sweeping on up the Wind River valley. 

Thus far nothing in the least exciting or 
disturbing had occurred to mar the pleasure 
of the swift, bird-like flight over the wilderness 
of valley and mountain; but as they ap- 
proached the headwaters "of Wind River the 
situation changed—slighily. For one thing, 
the mountains, north and south, were drawing 
nearer, and on ahead they could make out 
the wooded heights of the great Yellowstone 
Forest Reserve which stretches two-thirds of 
the way across the State. 

It was after they had passed over the town 
of Dubois that the voyagers had their first 
warning of a weather change. Down the 
slopes of the mountain range on their left a 
gossamer-like cloud mass was descending from 
an altitude well above that of the airplane. 
If Win saw it, he appeared to be paying no 
attention to it. Darby picked up the speaking 
tube and whistled through it. 

“All right, shoot,’ came the answer from 
the pilot’s cockpit. 

“That’s a mountain storm coming,” Darby 
warned. ‘Wind, rain and maybe snow.” 

“‘What?—snow in August?” came back 
through the tube. 

“Sure! Don’t fool yourself!” 

Win heeded the warning to the extent of 
zooming for more altitude to try to rise above 
the storm cloud, and the Gray Goose answered 
the stick nobly, heavily laden as it was. For 
the next few minutes it seemed as if the effort 
to override the storm was going to succeed, 
though the cloud was now closing in with 
tremendous swiftness. Win did his best to 
force the climb, knowing, not from experience, 
to be sure, but from what his instructors at the 
flying field had told him, how dangerous it 
was to be caught in a storm of any magnitude. 
Also, he knew the peril that would attend the 
making of a forced landing in a totally un- 
familiar region. More altitude was the only 
safety, and he tried hard to attain it while there 
was yet time. 

Unfortunately, the time proved to be too 
short. Almost before they knew it, the wind- 
driven cloud had enveloped them and the 
plane was tossing like a distressed ship in a 
seaway. Considering his newness to the flying 
game, Win fought a skilful battle with the 
turmoil of the elements. While his two pas- 
sengers crouched in their places, half nauseated, 
gasping for breath and expecting nothing less 
than a crash, he headed the plane into the 
wind and kept on trying for more altitude. 
The great danger, as he well knew, was that 
they would be blown across to the northern 
mountain range and be wrecked upon it before 
he could gain height enough to clear its 
summits. 

When the cloud first swept down upon them 
it was merely wet, like a soaking fog. But, 
almost at once, the dampness turned to snow; 
a wet snow that stuck and clung to everything 
it touched. Ina very few minutes this became 
an added peril. Inexperienced though he was, 
Win knew that in a very short time the wings 
would be loaded with a weight they couldn’t 
carry; a burden that would force the plane 
down as surely as if the motor should fail. 
There was only one thing to be done; to turn 
tail and run with the storm, climbing as fast 
as possible meanwhile, in the hope of winning 
the brief race to the northern mountain range 
with altitude enough to pass above it. 

There were two unnerving risks to be run 
if this alternative should be adopted. With 
entire confidence in his ability to handle his 
machine in ordinary circumstances, Win was 
not at all sure that he could make the right- 
about turn in a whirlwind storm with safety. 
In a steady wind a plane behaves very much 
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as it does in still air, so far as its handling is 
concerned—this because the entire medium 
in which it floats is moving as a mass in one 
direction. But in the twisting, gyrating cross 
currents of a cyclonic mountain storm the 
maneuvering of a ship is quite another matter. 
That was one of the risks, and the other was 
that if he should succeed in making the turn 
in safety and then couldn’t rise high enough 
to clear the northern mountains, he would hit 
the rocky, forested heights with the plane’s 
speed added to that of the swirling tempest— 
and that would mean the instant snuffing out 
of three lives. 

Yet the alternative must be taken, risk or 
no risk. Win knew that while the plane 
was apparently driving to the southward in 
the teeth of the blast with all the power of 
the big motor, it was actually drifting in 
exactly the opposite direction—losing ground 
instead of gaining. With a wordless little 
prayer for strength and guidance, and a 
shouted warning to his passengers to hang on 
for their lives, he eased the rudder for the 
right-about turn, well assured that if the plane 
should go into a side slip he would have almost 
no chance of righting it in the conflicting air 
currents. 

For a crucial moment—and the moment was 
sufficiently prolonged to make his blood run 
cold—the Gray Goose seemed to stand on 
edge and the snow which had been piling up 
on the wing surfaces slithered off into space. 
Then with a flirt, and with its wire stays sing- 
ing under the strain, the good ship righted it- 
self to go tearing away on the pinions of the 
storm, and once more Winthrop pulled the 
control stick back to the limit, hoping against 
hope that he might climb to safety before the 
frightful speed they were now making should 
hurl the plane a wreck into the northern 
mountains. 

Just what happened during the next few 
breathless minutes none of the three voyagers 
rightly knew. As they roared along in the 
grasp of the storm the cloud thickened and 
thinned but was never wholly dispelled; and 
though the altimeter showed that the plane 
was still climbing, there seemed to be no 
ceiling to the fleecy, blinding veil of obscurity. 
Once in one of the thinnings Darby, peering 
down over the edge of the fuselage, thought he 
saw dark masses, as of tree-tops, flitting back- 
ward beneath the racing machine, but he 
could not be certain of this. 

As it turned out, they came the very next 
thing toacrash. When the diving plane burst 
through the cloud floor and the three could 
see the solid earth again, the Gray Goose was 
sailing over a canyon-like valley; or, rather, 
it was fairly in the valley, for cliff-crowned 
heights rose steeply on either hand, with the 
cloud mass from which the ship had emerged 
lying on top of the heights like an enclosing 
lid. 


In a transport of dismay, Win attempted at 
once to zoom out of the trap and as he did so 
a spray of warm oil struck him in the face. 
He knew what had happened; it had happened 
once before when he was flying with an in- 
structor at the Dayton field. An oil-feed pipe 
had broken, and eventually, perhaps in a few 
seconds, the unlubricated motor would stall! 

That settled it definitely. A mountain 
stream ran through the shut-in gorge, and a 
short distance ahead the gorge floor widened 
into what appeared to be a grassy flat; a nar- 
row, green-carpeted intervale that looked as if 
it might be smooth and fairly level. Win did 
not hesitate. Only twice in his short experi- 
ence had he been obliged to make forced land- 
ings, and both times luck had been with him. 
With the realization that he was now facing 
a third and much more hazardous landing, he 
shut off the motor and let the Gray Goose 
glide and settle to the grassy intervale. 

The makeshift landing place was not nearly 
as smooth as it looked to be from above, and 
when the bouncing, plunging plane came 
finally to rest, its nose was less than a dozen 
feet from a huge boulder completely blocking 
the runway. Another of the rocketing plunges 
would have smashed things irretrievably. Win 
twisted around to his companions in the rear 
cockpit and his oil-splashed face was pretty 
white under the grime. 

“‘S-say, fellows!” he stammered, “we’re in 
for it right, this time. The oil system’s 
smashed and I had to come down... and 
we're trapped good and hard! I don’t believe 
we'll ever be able to climb fast enough to get 
out of this well-bottom of a hole in the ground!” 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for September) 
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Joining the wires in a great trunk nerve between New York and Chicago 











The Nerves 


of a Nation 





THE magnitude of our present ° 


system of telephone communica- 
tion was beyond the thoughts of 
men fifty years ago. While at 
that time Bell, the inventor, had 
a prophetic vision of places and 
houses and. factories connected 
by telephone, even he could not 
have foreseen the American city 
of skyscrapers with more tele- 
phones in one building than are 
to be found in many a foreign 
country. 


The massed multitudes of the 
modern city can no longer be 
served by wires strung in the air. 
We now have telephone cables 


no bigger than a man’s wrist 
each containing 2400 thread-like 
wires, carrying beneath the city 
streets their millions of spoken 
messages. Long distance cables 
overhead and underground con- 
nect cities with one another by 
storm-proof conductors, now be- 
ing extended into a country-wide 
network. 


At the present time nine-tenths 
of the 45,000,000 miles of tele- 
phone wire in the Bell System 
are in cable. The service of each 
telephone user has become more 
and more reliable with the exten- 
sion of .this cable construction. 
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IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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SCOUT EXECUTIVES 


A postcard sees will bring you a sample of a handsome Greeting 
especially for use by executives of the Boy Scout 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


Remembrance Advertising 


BROWN & BIGELOW, 
Quality Park 
St. Paul, Mina. 

I am interested in seeing samples of the Boy Scout Calendars 
by Norman Rockwell, together with details of a constructive 
advertising plan in connection with the Calendars. 
gation. 
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Name of Boy Scout 


WHO IS THIS BUSINESS MAN 
IN YOUR TOWN? 


OMEWHERE in your town there is a mer- 
chant who would like to know about this 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT calendar for next 


This calendar makes a permanent record of 
your Scouting activities for the entire year, 
showing when you passed the tests for each 
class, a complete record of the merit badges 
you won, a record of Scout meetings and hikes, 
and a daily record of your Good Turns. 
illustrates the proper method of wearing uni- 
forms, insignia and equipment. 
is a regular diary for Scouts. 

= keepsake that will give you a good deal of 
cue a . pleasure when you have filled it out. 

The picture on it was painted especially for it 
by Norman Rockwell. 
month, and 
the month to come 

in addition to the 
current month. 

Ask your Scout Master to suggest the name of the business 
man in your town who would be interested in this calendar. 
Ask the business man to fill out the coupon below and 
return it to us. 
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22n to Drum! 
Free Lessons! 


With every Ludwig Trap Drum 
outfit we furnish big, free instruc- 
: tion course. These easy 
lessons enable you to play 
in a short time. 
Go to any music dealer 
or write us direct for 
s. 


Ludwig & Ludwig 
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Tite today ! 
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Copyright, 1924, Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 





112 East 13th St. 


$2000 Prize Contest 


For better pictures 


Ft vervone has a chance to win in 
the Agfa $2,000.00 Prize Contest 
for better photographs. 
Write for free contest rules. 
nothing = enter. 
amateur who wants to take 

better pictures. Add pw Agfa 
post card or letter to— 


997 Prizes. 
Costs 
Open to every 


Agfa Products, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
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head. At the same instant he shifted his feet as 
though to charge. As I backed carefully 
away, I recalled again that his kind had never 
harmed anyone—but I gave him the benefit of 
the doubt and left him in undisputed possession 
of the ledge. 

On many a windy winter day thereafter, I 
saw “Big Eye” and his band. Always I 
laughed a bit at my experience upon the ledge. 
The ram appeared so dignified, so quiet, so 
harmless! Still I had no fault to find with my 
retreat that day. 

One day there came a change over the 
world. Sign of spring came creeping up the 
valley. The pussy-willows put on their silvery 
furs, the birch and elders unfurled their catkin 
tassels. Bands of deer and elk began to drift 
back into the valley; the Bighorn eagerly for- 
sook the heights. The few coyotes that had 
remained throughout the winter were joined 
by more of their kin; fresh bobcat tracks ap- 
peared daily. The mountain lions that had 
trailed the deer and elk down to warmer climes 
returned close on their heels as their red rec- 
ords testified. On my rambles I often came 
upon the scenes of their kills—deer, elk and 
even wary sheep were their victims. 

The wet, clinging, spring snows lent them- 
selves readily as recording tablets for the move- 
ments of all the woods’ folk. Not far from 
the proposed site of my dream cabin, the story 
of a lion’s stalk was plainly told by tracks. He 
had climbed to the top of a rock that stood ten 
feet above the level floor of the valley; a 
huge boulder that had rolled down from a crag 
above, torn its way through the ranks of the 
trees and come to rest at last in the grassy 
meadow. There he lay in wait for the slowly 
advancing, grazing deer. 

As they approached the rock, the band had 
split; a section passing on either side of the 
boulder. Out and down the lion had leaped— 
ten feet out and as far down. His momentum 
had overthrown his victim which had regained 
its feet and struggled desperately. The turf 
was torn up for thirty feet beyond the rock. 
I found only the tracks of the hind feet of the 
lion, it was not hard to imagine that his front 
claws were fastened in the shoulders of his 
prey, nor that his terrible teeth had reached an 
artery in his victim’s neck. Many such 
slaughters the soft snow revealed! Around 
by them, I determined to revenge the shy, 
innocent deer family. At every opportunity, I 
have taken toll of the lion tribe. 

As soon as the first new grass had painted 
the meadows pale green, the sheep had 
flocked down from their lofty winter resort. 
The sunshine in the hemmed-in valley was hot; 
they still wore their heavy winter coats, they 
grew lazy; hours on end they lay dozing, or 
moving tranquilly about, feasting on the suc- 
culent young shoots. For six or seven months, 
it was at least that long ago since my discovery 
of their uprising migration in Wild Basin, 
they had been living on dried fare—unbaled 
hay! With no water to wash it down, for there 
were no flowing springs about their airy castles. 
Snow was the only moisture to be had. 

I was all eagerness to “‘shoot”’ them with my 
camera! I had watched them so often I felt 
we were at least acquainted. But out of re- 
spect for their tremendous dignity, I decided to 
keep my plans secret from them, to approach 
under cover, to creep forward cautiously, 
soundlessly. To my dismay, as soon as I got 
within a quarter of a mile of them, some busy 
body of a sentinel would see me, and if I con 
tinued advancing, no matter how stealthily 
the flock would move away. It seemed offish, 
not be say, unfriendly; time and again I tried 
the same tactics, with the same result. I was 
disappointed and puzzled. 

I came to the conclusion that I had pre- 
sumed too much on our previous friendship, 
that such regal creatures could not be expected 
to capitulate after a brief winter’s acquain- 
tance. I would visit them in their little valley, 
learn their peculiarities—who would do less to 
gain a friend worth while?—and gain their 
confidence. Accordingly, every day I strolled 
casually in plain sight, over toward their feed- 
ing ground. They gradually lost their nervous- 
ness at my advances and eventually let me 
come within a hundred feet of them. One 
morning, after several weeks of this chivalrous 
conduct, I set out with my camera, to spend 
the day with them. Not that they had ex- 
tended an invitation, but they unconsciously 
invited me. There were thirty-two of them, 
including two huge old rams, grazing at the 
edge of the valley. I approached them from 
the windward side, so they would be doubly 
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sure of my identity, for I knew that with their 
telescopic eyes they would recognize me while 
I was still a long way off. 

I halted first while about a hundred yards 
distant. Pausing a few moments, I advanced 
again, until I cut the distance between us in 
half. I affected the utmost indifference—I 
lay down to rest, I got up and prowled about. 
They left off feeding, and bunched together, 
the wary old rams on the far side of the flock. 
They gallantly let the ladies and children be 
first to meet me! 

For an hour the game went on. Little by 
little I cut the distance to thirty feet. Some 
of them even forget themselves so much as to 
lie down and doze—others were discourteous 
enough to resume feeding, but a canny few 
continued to watch my every movement 
sharply. Several times I tried to circle round 
them; each time they edged away toward the 
mountain slopes. At last they bunched to- 
gether beside a jutting rock and made such a 
beautiful picture, I could no longer control my 
desire to photograph them. Setting my camera 
at forty feet, I again slowly advanced. At 
thirty feet, the sheep still being quiet, I 
shortened the range. My greediness threatened 
to be the end of me! 

Below my subjects was a smooth rock slope. 
Having set my camera for twenty-five feet, I 
ventured across it. If I could only reach the 
edge of that sloping rock before they took fright 
what a wonderful picture I’d get! Slowly, 
inch by inch, I crept toward them. My eyes 
were glued to the finder, my finger trembled 
at the button, all at once, I stepped out, on 
nothing! Boy and camera turned over in mid- 
air and alighted, amid a shower of cones, in 
the top of a young spruce-tree. 

After the first instant of astonishment, my 
exasperation grew. I had lost my first chance 
at getting a photograph of the sheep—most 
likely the best chance I’d ever have, too. May- 
be ruined my camera, my clothes, and my 
hide! My disposition was past mending. 
My second surprise belittled my first. For 
when I looked about, expecting the sheep to 
have vanished, there they all were, crowding 
forward, and peering over the edge of the rock, 
in friendly solicitude! How often the unpre- 
mediated exceeds our fondest plans! The 
picture I finally made far excelled the one I 
had first counted on! 

After my fall, the game was taken up again. 
The sheep moved higher whenever I came too 
near them. Sometimes I dropped to all fours 
and gave an imitation of aplayful pup; stopping 
to sniff loudly at a chipmunk’s hole, or to dig 
furiously with both hands. The sheep crowded 
forward appreciatively. Evidently they had a 
weakness for vaudeville. No acrobat, no 
contortionist, ever had a more flatteringly. 
attentive audience. I laughed at-my own 
foolishness, but the sheep were courteously 
grave. 

Toward noon the band set off for a steep 
cliff, where each day they took their siesta. 
The two old rams led the way. After making 
pictures of them silhouetted against the sky, I 
circled the cliff and hid at the end of a ledge. 
I counted on getting a good photograph when 
the old leaders surmounted the crag and 
marched forward at the head of their single-file 
column. To deceive them, I built a dummy at 
the spot where they turned aside upon the 
ledge. Coat and cap and camera case went 
into the sketchy figure, and after it had been 
propped in place to block the downward retreat, 
I hurried around the point and hid in some 
bushes behind a granite slab, first setting my 
camera, well camouflaged with stones, atop 
the rock, and focusing it toward the point 
where the sheep would pass in review. Min- 
utes passed. Not a sheep rounded the point! 
More waiting. I sallied forth to reconnoiter. 
The sheep were feeding peacefully in the valley 
below. They had knocked down the dummy, 
trampled over it, and retreated along the ledge 
the way they had come! 

The joke was on me, but it had been a glori- 
ous day for all that. I retrieved the remains of 
my down-trodden dummy and started home. 
I halted midway down to the valley to study 
some queer records in the sand. Surely a 
crazy man had made them! What would a 
stranger have thought if he had happened upon 
that grotesque trail? But, a stranger had 
been there. On the heels of my crazy trail 
were the tracks of a mountain lion. He had 
been stalking me! 

From my experience with these sheep I 
made some naive deductions and wrote them 
into my note-book. From it, lying open before 
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me now, I transcribe these boyish but none the 
less accurate observations. 

“Mountain sheep have all-seeing eyes— 
therefore, one keeps in the open at all times 
and never attempts stalking them under cover. 
If you do—you are acting suspiciously, and 
they will treat you in the same manner. 

“They will not permit you to approach from 
above them. They are lofty minded; so keep 
your place beneath them. 

“Tf sheep are in the open, and on level 
ground, they will not permit a near approach. 

“Keep in the open, below them, permit them 
to retreat to the nearest rocks. If these rocks 
give way to sheer cliffs the sheep will feel at 
home. They will then permit you to approach 
quite near. 

“Sheep are tremendously curious—take ad- 
vantage of this fact and offer them something 
in the way of entertainment. If you want to 
get on with sheep—make a fool of yourself.” 

As spring advanced, the ewes left the flock 
and sought safety among the cliffs where they 
raised their young in partial concealment. 
While their lambs were yet mere infants, a 
week old or so, they hid them among the rocks. 

While returning home one day, I stumbled 
upon a very young sheep. -The youngster 
lay low, like a wounded duck. Several times I 
walked within a few feet of him, coming closer 
each time until at length he sprang up and fled 
in terror. He took refuge by climbing an 
almost perpendicular cliff wall. Camera in 
hand, I followed as best I could. Fifty feet 
up, he came to a point where even his nimble 
feet could find no adequate footing. His 
retreat ended. He scrambled to a little jutting 
point not much larger than a hand’s breadth, 
and took refuge there with all four feet bunched 
together. 

Carefully I worked up toward him. Several 


times he bleated for his mother and shifted his 
position. Every moment I feared he would 
lose his footing and plunge down the rock face. 
Twenty feet below I stopped because I could 
climb no higher. Carefully I turned about and 
faced the wall, hugging it as close as possible. 
Holding the camera at arm’s length, and 
pointing it straight up, I sprung the shutter. 
The click, slight as it was, startled the lamb. 
He leaped several feet to another nub of 
rock, teetered precariously several seconds, 
then suddenly his pedestal broke off. Sheep 
and rock dropped straight toward me. To 
avoid the rock, I sprang sideways. The sheep 
plunged down upon me as the rock hurtled 
past. Together we revolved, that sheep and I, 
the camera being abandoned in mid-air to 
shift for itself. Together the struggling young- 
ster and I struck the rock, slid and bounded 
outward, turning over as we fell, first one on 
top, then the other, until at length I clutched 
a bush growing out of a crevice in the slide and 
stopped myself; but the lamb continued his 
bouncing fall down the mountain. In all, he 
must have rolled three hundred feet before he 
stopped, his feet sticking up out of the brush 
like the legs of an overturned bench. 

It was sometime before I was able to walk. 
But as quickly as possible I went to the rescue 
of that sheep because I had caused his down- 
fall. He was still breathing, but unable to 
stand. With great effort, for he was heavy 
and I was shaking from my fall, I carried him 
down to the stream and soused him in its icy 
waters. He revived at once. The camera had 
smashed to pieces before it finished its bouncing 
flight down the mountain. 

After all, it was a great experience, and 
though it cost me my camera, some of my 
hide, and most of my clothes, I wouldn’t have 
missed it for all Kit Carson’s priceless furs! 


Most Wonderful Penknives in the World 


By Francis Dickie 


HE most costly example of cutlery ever 
manufactured is the Norfolk Sportsman’s 
Knife, shown in the accompanying photograph. 
It contains seventy-five blades, many of them 
ornamented with designs which are considered 
to be the most perfect ever worked on steel. 





They include hunting scenes, notable build- 
ings and persons. Thus we have the White 
House at Washington, Chatsworth House, 
Arundel Castle, Haddon Hall, Windsor Castle, 
and portraits of Queen Victoria, the Duke of 
Wellington, and others. The handles, which 
are of Manila pearl, are exquisitely carved, 
depicting a boar hunt and other scenes. 
The knife was made by William Bamforth, 
of the firm of Joseph Rodgers & Sons of 
Sheffield, England, two years being spent on 
its manufacture. 

The world-wide reputation of the knives of 
this firm is evidenced by the story told the other 
day by a well-known British army officer. 
While traveling in Turkestan he missed his 
knife, and informed the headman of the 
village of his loss. When the latter heard 
where it came from he said it could not now be 
replaced as Rodgers Sahib was making no 
more knives. 

On being contradicted he told the following 
story. He said that the firm in question 
made such good knives that they would even 
cut through iron. There was, he continued, 
among the malefactors undergoing imprison- 
ment in England, a prisoner who had one of 
these knives and with it cut through his fetters 
and escaped. When the King of England heard 
of this he was so angry that he sent for Rodgers 
Sahib, and ordered both his arms to be cut off 
so he could make no more knives. 

Another wonderful knife, seen in the show- 
rooms of this firm is the Year Knife, so-called 
because the number of blades corresponds to 
the year of our Lord. Formerly a new blade 
was added each year, but now the additions 
are made every five years. It was commenced 
in 1822, and now contains 1923 blades, and is 
in the form of a four-sided cross. There is 
also a miniature sportsman’s knife with 
fifty-seven blades, which, when closed is only 
one inch long. Amongst the blades are cork- 
screw, gimlets, borers, saw and turnscrew. 
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LESSON NO. 19 AN INCA IDOL BY MARGARET J. POSTGATE 





HEN Pizarro landed in South 

America, in 1500 A.D., he discov- 

ered the ancient civilization of the Indians 

of Peru. These Indians were known as 
the Incas, or Children of the Sun. 

They had beautiful cities, vast temples 
and wonderfully built canals, aqueducts 
and roads. They excelled in metal work, 
pottery and weaving, showing, in all 
these, rare skill in design; and as engineers 
they surpassed the Spaniards, their 
conquerors. 





Toe 


The idol which we will make this 
month was copied from a wooden one 
in the American Museum of Natural 
History. It wears the huge disk-shaped 
ear-rings that made the Spaniards call 
the Incas “‘Oregoones,”’ or Jong-eared. So 
heavy were these ear-rings that they en- 
larged the lobes of the ears until they 
nearly reached the shoulders. 
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TOOLS—A large cake of Ivory Soap, 
pen knife or paring knife. One orange 
stick with one blade and one pointed 
end (Wooden tool A). One orange stick 
to which a hairpin is tied as shown in 
B, C, D. File bent end of hairpin to a 
sharp knife edge. (Wire tool.) 


DIRECTIONS—With point of wooden 
tool draw idol on front of soap. With knife 
cut away soap up to dotted line. Do the 
same with sides. With wire tool or blade 
of wooden tool, shave or carve down to 
actual form of idol. Work slowly, turn 
model often and compare it with drawings. 


Features, ear-rings, fingers and toes should 
be put in last with point of wooden tool. 


REMEM BER—that the shavings from 
your Inca idol are pure Ivory Soap. 
Give them to your mother to use for 
the dishes or to launder her fine things. 
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AND DON’T FORGET—Ivory is a good friend 
in the summer time. It gives fine, lathery, cool- 
ing baths when you’re at home. And if you go 
to camp—why then, nothing can take the place 
of Ivory. When you go swimming, take your 
Ivory. When you do a little washing, as every 
good camper does, use your Ivory. It makes a 
fine ter a even with cold water. And you won’t 
lose it because it floats! 


IVORY SOAP 


99/100 Pure. It floats 


© 1926, P. & G. Co. 








Revealed by Champions 
Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


Now you can learn wrestling from two champtons. 


ular holds—the blocks and breaks—many secret tricks, oye 
— before—all these you oe ee absolutely. 
yr scientific wrestling, 
Soeur: Burns “father os 
eas them the ot ut world’s champion Frank 
p—— Ly and A MANT oie 
Vigor! Endurance! Bravery! 


Wrestling is a wonderful sport, a wonderful means of self- 
defense and more. It is the nee mind and body builder 
in the 1o world, It breeds quickn vigor, endurance, bravery, 
all the manly ualities that men defer to and women ad- 
m 
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These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be considered. 

1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach the editor befor. 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of pub- 
oy The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ 

FE. 


3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 
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of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered. 
not send letter. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is enc] 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be rewarded as the ogee or group 
of pictures from one contestant judged the op 
will be paid for every other photograph jocaes re Taube 

Photographs accepted and published become the property 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 





to wrestle. Do not put off. Begin 
“ Wrestilii ag Soe exce tionally fine exercise for a normal boy 
of normal ut a boy should always know that nis 
health is L—" before he undertakes any such heavy 
exercise as wrestling, races, foo or the like. 
Boys, ou peed a and you want it. » You want to be 
wrestlers, good in all the 
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have your aut ir ye ty examine your heart, and your 
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that tax your full strength. And remember, 
is a vigorous sport, and we want only a 
perfectly healthy, normal boy to write for this free book 
on wrestling.” Get the inside secrets on wrestling from 
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Ideal Hunting 
6-inch blade 


Hunting 
pee? Ay > 






When you want a knife, you want one you can depend 
nm to give genuine service zee after year. Marbie’s 
Rnives the bill. Nine gy les, wide variety of sizes 
and handle construction; in “al, 27 different types to 
poy any outing need. 

Waterproof Matchbox 
Don’t take a chance on carrying wet 
matches. This heavily nickeled seam- 
less brass waterproof matchbox keeps 
matches perfectly dry under all con- 
ditions. Opened and closed instantly. 

Handy pocket size. Only 60 cents. 


Catalog Free 
You can get Marble’s Knives or other 
Outing Equipment from your dealer. 
Send for free catalog showing complete line. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
5092 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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An every-night 
adventure of Burgess 
Radio Batteries 


NE of the reasons 
why you should al- 
ways buy Burgess Radio 
Batteries is that the bat- 
teries used by air-mail 
pilots — battleships — ex- 
plorers—and the majority 
of recognized radio engi- 
neers—are evolved in the 
Burgess Laboratories and 
manufactured in the Bur- 
gess factory. 


These batteries are 
identical with the batter- 
ies sold by your dealer 
and thousands of other 
good dealers everywhere. 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


Genera SAtes Orrice: CH1caco 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Lone Scout Exhibits 


FYERY Lone Scout should 
begin now to prepare to 

make an exhibit for the County, 
State, or inter-State Fairs. 
This is one sure way to get 
Lone Scouting on the map. 
The Grand Councilors, Council 
Chiefs, Tribe Chiefs and Medi- 
cine Men should all be “on 
their toes” to line up oppor- 
tunities to show and demonstrate Lone Scout- 
ing. The following suggestions may be helpful. 

1st. Get in touch with your nearest Scout 
Executive if in town or near a city, organized 
for scout work. 

2nd. Go to the Fair authorities and arrange 
for space or booth in which you can exhibit 
Lone Scouting and demonstrate your work. 

3rd. Get all Lone Scouts of your Tribe to 
make, grow, produce or develop their best 
work to be shown at the exhibit. 

4th. Get Fair authorities to make pro- 
visions and “‘set up” 


Lone Scout 


e 






Where and How to Secure 
Help 


In most every community 
there is a wealth of knowledge, 
information, experience and 
wisdom—the important thing 
is to so organize your tribe that 
the help from experts may be 
made available to your Lone 
Scout Tribe. Let us learn how 
to get this help and “‘ Capitalize 
for our development”’ the wealth of our home 
community. 

If you live in a rural community there will 
be county agents, Club Leaders, teachers of 
Agriculture, carpenters, tinsmiths, cobblers, 
auto experts, and many others who will 
gladly come to your aid, in your farm projects 
and demonstration. Be sure to call for the 
help of the farmers who excel in some one 
line. 

A Lone Scout is a real trail blazer and he 
will find the means for blazing a trail to 

ultimate achieve- 
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ers, designs, forms 
for use in decorating 
and for explaining 
the exhibits. 

7th. Grand Coun- 
cilors or Council 
Chiefs may act as 





Merit Badges for Lone Scouts 
Voted 

It was voted that seventh degree 
Lone Scouts be allowed to secure merit 
badges under same conditions and pro- 
cedure as apply so First Class Scouts. 


during a storm. 
. Helped neighbor 
do his chores 
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went to Doctor 
and hospital with 
one of his chil- 
dren. 








superintendents of 
Lone Scout Exhibits. 


Exhibits to Prepare 

1. Drawings, sketches and clay models of the 
“Lone Indian.” 

2. Exhibit of scout equipment. 

3. Scout degree exhibit—showing a complete 
story of advancement, degree badges, and 
other honors won as a Lone Scout. 

4. Mounted collections (classified) of wood, 
leaves, grasses, seeds, stones, soil samples, 
metals, stamps, insignias and equipment. 

. Prepare an illustrated booklet showing from 
ten to twenty-five “good turns” which 
you have pe srformed as a Lone’ Scout. 

. Prepare exhibits of all the scout forms, 
booklets, papers and mate rials which you 
have used in your program of scout ad- 
vancement. 

. Illustrate in booklet form the various 
activities through which a Lone Scout may 
develop “ Being Prepared.” 

8. Illustrate and give directions for first aid 

work in the following lines: 
(a) First aid to humans. 
(b) First aid to farm animals. 
(c) First aid to birds and wild game. 
(d) First aid to farm buildings and 
farm machinery. 

9. Make exhibit of an ideal first-aid outfit, 
repair tool kit, tree surgeon kit and a set 
of rope knots and splices. 

10. Illustrated story written or typed—show- 
ing complete story of your own Lone 
Scout achievements. 


n 
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What to Demonstrate 


1. Demonstrate all the signs, signals and 
postures of a Lone Scout. 

2. Demonstrate the various activities out- 
lined in the different Lone Scout degree 
activities. 

3. Demonstrate and explain publicly all the 
first-aid work you have mastered. 

(a) First aid to the injured. 

(b) First aid to animals. 

(c) First aid to injured plant life. 

(d) First aid to doors, windows, gates 
and tools. 

(e) First-aid work to my wardrobe, such 
as cleaning, removal of spots and 
remodeling of suit of clothes, uni- 
form, hat and coat. 

(f) Show how to make a Lone Scout 
body protector or shop apron. 

4. Demonstrate as Lone Scout Tribe how to 

conduct a Tribe meeting. 


3. Helped papa 
clean his shoes for church while he was 


usy. 
4. Washed and wiped supper dishes to give | 


my tired mother a rest. 

5. Cut out seventy-eight dandelions from our 
lawn. 

6. Asked father to let me clean the cultivator 
shovels and grease them so they wouldn’t 
rust. I did and papa offered me a quarter 
because I did so well. I refused because 
scouts do not take pay for their daily 
good turns. 

. I saved a song bird from being killed by 
our old tomcat. 

8. Madea wren house, hung it ina tree; made a 
feeding platform and a bird bath for the 
wrens; they use all three nearly every 
day. 

g. I filled up a deep rut in the road so the 
autos would not get so many bumps. 

ro. Helped our dog take his Saturday bath. 

11. Helped neighbor get his cows out of the 
garden back into his pasture, and then 
helped to fix his fence. He seemed so 
surprised because I refused pay for two 
hours’ work. 

12. One of our farmer neighbors has been 
sick in bed for ten days. I gathered a 
large bunch of wild flowers and ferns, 
took them down to this neighbor. He 
seemed much pleased and said that I was 
the first one who ever gave him flowers. 
I like to make people happy, because it 
makes all of us happy. 

13. Father left his auto tools out in the yard. 
I picked them up and put them into case 
and car so they wouldn’t get lost or stolen. 

14. I repaired my sister’s dolly and put the 
arm back in place. 

15. Gave a poor boy at our school three of my 
best toys—didn’t want to give him any 
broken discarded toys because that 
wouldn’t be Scout-like. 


~~ 


Lone Indian Fraternity 


The Lone Indian Fraternity was organized 
in January, 1926, by a group of old timer Lone 
Scouts—Ernest T. Grube is its first president. 
All Lone Scouts over sixteen years of age who 
have been active Lone Scouts for one or more 
years are eligible to membership. 

Ralph H. Salazar is the Fraternity Secretary, 
and Albert B. Karafla is Treasurer. John A. 
Tacchino is the Publicity Director. Long 
House friends extend congratulations and best 
wishes for the success of this Fraternity. 
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a Taxidermist 
Learn by Mail 







in your Saving You 
time. The lessons are interesting tnd easy onderstend. 
Mount Your Own § for your spare time. 


Mount Your Own Specimens 


Decorate your heme with penutitet specimens that you have caught 
and mounted yourself. You can make big money doing the work 
— specimens a: ~ yore 4 ery rare and sell for high 
Over 75,000 students have ange taxidermy through our 
essons. One student writes us: e made over -00 during 
my spare time selling my a and weunting for others.’ We 
have thousands of similar letters. 


Bosstitety illustrated book ‘‘How to Mount Game.’’ 
FREE 7 biaina th - —- of seeoeny. Contains dozens 


unted ens. 
trapper sho! uid. em o this, book. Te! is you how you can learn this 
r school. Sent 





fostieaaing art easily and quickly from our you absolutely 
free. No obligation. Just send name and address. Write today! 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy 4}4 Siwood Bide-. 


For A Joyous’ 
Jaunt 


with a HIK-STIK 


With a 
(Hike-Stick) 


Get the most out of hiking with 
HIK-STIK, the Staff of a 
Thousand Uses, as your com- 
panion. A six-foot of straight- 
grained live ash. The head, 
with pointed end and hook, is 
fastened so firmly it will with- 
stand a pull of 1,000 pounds! 
Great for hiking, hill climbing, 
pike pole, tent pole, drill staff, 
for rescuing from water or live 
wires, etc. 

With malleable rust-proof head— 
$1.00; with solid brass head—$1.25. 
Send cash with order and five two- 
cent stamps to cover shipping. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO. 
Dept. Kokomo, Ind. 


LEARN CARTOONING 


Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation. If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 
You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your spare time. The Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy to 
learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now successful cartoonists earn- 
ing $50 to $200 and more per week. 
Write for Free Chart 
to test your ability. also full information about the 
Landon Course and book of cartoons by successful 
Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL “cirasaronie: 
Tar 


GT: AMMER 





Length, six feet. Weight, two Ibs. 
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158 Gtimson The LEWis 
Learn Watchwork, Sedbecak — 
Engraving. A fine trade commanding a 
good salary, and your services always in demand. 
Address Horolo tea Dept. 3, Bradley Institute, 
PEORIA, IL Pin or our latest catalog. 


Have Tan a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


INDIAN GOODS 
Seneca Indian 40-in, triple omse, & deer killing bow 
$2.50. Steel pointed ss. 7 
oat Send 10c for catalog of 1 600 Indian articles 
INDIANCRAFT 8 8. L. CO. 
466 Connecticut St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


MINIATURE POCKET DICTIONARY 


The Little Webster. 1%¢x21n., % in. thick. Contains 
18,000 words with definitions. ‘ate leather cover, plain 
or burnt. handy useful book that every boy should 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 75c. 


Emnkay Sales Co. 1208 South Clarkson St., Denver, Colo. 


YUCCA FIREMAKING SET 


Yucca is the best wood for firemaking sets. Set includes 
drill socket, bow, leather tho prairie tinder, two drills 
joroughiy tested and a fire 
d. Price list Free. 
“ 64, Roswell, N. M. 

















and two fireboards. Each set t 
produced. Complete set $1.00 pos' 
APACHE YUCCA SHOP 


Photo-finishing worth $1 regular prices 
FOR Fg eas ts oF 20 
— any size for 50c. 
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All in the Day’s Work 


(Concluded from page 23) 











bank, crossed a boulder-strewn creek, and 
toiled up.the other side to the broad trail 
which here made a semicircular bend to avoid 
a fallen giant pine. Nobody was parched and 
Tom watched the horses cross briskly, then his 
attention was diverted by the bay pack horse. 
Resignedly, he jerked the brute after him. As 
he spurred his own mare to meet the resisting 
weight, a shriek pierced the atmosphere. 

“Oh, thunder!” he thought as his head 
bobbed around. ‘‘What now?” 

But it was no trifling catastrophe which met 
his horrified gaze. He saw the pinto hurtling 
down the homeward trail, bulky pack asway, 
and after him was Hinckley, who had just 
struck the ground. The pinto had shied at 
something, reversed himself, started to run, 
and the long rope tied to Hinckley’s wrist had 
flipped the little lawyer from his saddle like a 
loose tooth. Hinckley was being scraped 
along the sandy trail as fast as the pinto could 
set feet to earth. 

Now a horse that is dragging by his haltered 
head a grown man cannot run so very far 
without stopping, but even as he looked Tom 
knew that the wiry pack horse would have 
sufficient steam to keep going until he hit the 
bouldered creek and would have impetus 
remaining to dash part way up the other bank. 
Tom shuddered. When Hinckley’s prone 
figure, traveling head first, reached the stony 
creek— 

Burke and the women were screeching at 
him to do something. Bitterly Tom thought 
that if he had had old Skiddoo under him he 
might cut through the brush across the arc of 
the trail and stop the frenzied pinto. All 
these notions flashed dartingly through Tom 
Northcutt’s brain while the pinto was making 
his first few bounds. Overwhelmingly simple 
the solution came to him—one chance and one 
only! 

With a single, circling motion, he had his 
rifle, which he carried under his left leg, 
out of its scabbard, a shell pumped into the 
barrel and ready. For a second or two, he sat 
tensely poised on the gray mare’s quiet back, 
waiting. 

‘Why don’t you shoot!” howled Burke furi- 
ously as he strove to hammer his own indiffer- 
ent horse into a pursuing run. Imperturbably, 
Tom waited. He didn’t have time to explain 
that there was scant use of shooting at the 
pinto’s leaping rear, little of which showed 
under the cumbrous pack of blankets. Tom was 
waiting until the pinto hit the far curve of the 
trail, when he would be partially broadside. 

Tom never forgot the sight—the small form 
of Hinckley being torn along by one wrist 
while his free hand made flapping grabs at 
shrubs and sticks. 

The pinto struck the curve. Tom sighted, 
aiming for the patch-colored head. His rifle 
cracked. The pinto tossed up his muzzle, 
screaming. The gun barked death again. 

All of a heap, the pinto’s legs flew from under 
him and down he crashed on his pink-and-white 
chin. Tom raced back, rifle still in hand. 
Burke and the two women had already tumbled 
off their mounts. Tom sprang from his saddle, 
expecting to find Hinckley senseless. As 
Burke, hands shaking, raised his partner’s 
head, the little man shrugged away, sat up, 
spat dirt out of his mouth and—to Tom’s 
amazement—grinned crookedly. Tom _ un- 
fastened the rope from his chafed and bleed- 
ing wrist. 

““W-well,” Hinckley stuttered, “that was a 
close one! If it hadn’t been for the soft 
sand—” 

“Harry,” said Mrs. Hinckley passionately, 
“if it hadn’t been for Tom—” She was white 
and ill. She sat down. 

Tom had hurried to his saddlebags and 
returned with his emergency kit. ‘“Let’s 
see what Mr. Hinckley needs,” he said, push- 
ing Burke aside. From an army canteen he 
filled a tin cup with water and aromatic spirits 
of ammonia and got the trembling man to 
drink it. Whereupon Mr. Hinckley declared he 
felt better. Tom had been horribly frightened; 
reaction was making him angry. He con- 
trolled his temper, but could not resist one 
pointed thrust as he bandaged a number of 
bad scratches and the bleeding wrist. “I 
hope, Mr. Hinckley, that you’ll know better 
than to tie a led horse’s rope to your wrist 
again—it’s a wonder it isn’t broken!” 

“T won't!” promised Mr. Hinckley with 
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astounding meekness. All the fault-finding 
seemed jarred out of him. “I don’t forget 
favors, young man!” he declared. Tom took 
the little man’s statement with an entire sack of 
salt. “He'll probably try to tip me ten 
dollars!” he thought amusedly. Long ago 
Tom Northcutt had perceived the weakening 
folly of expecting or asking for reward of ahy 
sort. One got in this life, Tom believed, 
precisely what one earned. 

While Hinckley rested, Tom walked gver to 
inspect the dead pinto, whose legs still quivered 
and from whose nostrils blood was flowing. 
“Well, horse,’ remarked Tom philosophically, 
‘you sure got yours for bad behavior. You’re 
as dead as you'll ever be right now!” 

The equine carcass gave another quiver. 
One glass eye opened languidly. Tom gaped, 
astounded. He bent over the spotted head. 
His first bullet had neatly drilled an ear, hence 
the bawl of pain; the other had seared across 
his neck. ‘By gum!” Tom breathed, “‘I guess 
I did what the old-timers call creasing a horse.” 
The pinto sobbed heavily, then essayed to rise 
to his feet, which he did very groggily. Tom 
tied him to a tree and unpacked him. “You'll 
live,” said Tom grimly, accepting ,the inevi- 
table, ‘‘to cause more mischief!” 

There was but one thing to do. If Hinckley 
was able to ride, the party must push onto 
camp, leaving the pinto to recuperate. The 
night would be moonlit and, after supper, he 
would return, bringing Maud, load her with 
the pinto’s burden and lead the rested horse to 
camp. This plan he carried into action. 
Hinckley was anxious to please. Tom realized 
that he hadn’t made enough allowance for his 
nervous condition; that he was the type of man 
who might make a great ado over nothing, yet 
rise to a crisis. As they passed the crest by 
Hidden Lake, that secret, rockbound pool 
with its peerless view of the great desert and 
Salton Sea, the sun was setting. It was nearly 
dark as they took a short-cut down a steep and 
vicious trail to Long Valley. 

By moonlight and fire blaze, Tom did all the 
necessary work. After a year’s inaction, he 
ached with fatigue but his party was honestly 
“all-in.” When he had got them to bed, he 
went after the pinto; and it was not until mid- 
night that he cautiously spread the recovered 
blankets over the sleeping forms and himself 
rolled up like a cocoon. “All in the day’s 
work,” he murmured and slept like 4 hibernat- 
ing bear. 

In the morning, laughter aroused him. With 
a guilty shock he saw that the sun was high— 
and that his guests were cooking breakfast! 
Tom sat up and rubbed his eyes. Before he 
could move, he was surrounded by a regular 
waiters’ union. Mrs. Burke chucklingly 
brought him bacon and eggs, Mrs. Hinckley 
had coffee, and Hinckley, very battered, had a 
plate of toast in his good hand. Burke was up 
the narrow valley, timorously leading the 
horses to water one by one and restaking 
them. 

“Here!” protested Tom, reddening and 
grinning, ‘“‘you mustn’t wait on me. You’re 
guests! I’m your guide!” 

“Things is changed, Northcutt, and you’re 
under order to stay put,” solemnly asserted 
Hinckley, his lengthy wrinkles crinkling 
amiably. ‘‘For the remainder of this trip we 
are a FAMILY and you are our admirable— 
or admiral, I forget which—Crichton.” He 
appended rather shamefacedly, ‘“‘That dirty 
little toboggan Pinto gave me did me good.” 
Tom knew that the nervous little man was 
paying him tribute; it was the last expression 
of vocal gratitude Tom ever had from him. 

But later in the day, Burke drew Northcutt 
aside and questioned him. He listened to the 
story of Tom’s efforts and ambitions atten- 
tively. 

“Hinckley thinks,” he said abruptly, “that 
if you’d be interested in going into our office 
in Los Angeles, you’d fit in well. We like to 
have men who know how to keep their temper, 
and who know how to hold their rifle fire until 
the moment’s ripe to use it. How about it? 
Would you like to?” 

Tom felt breathless, dizzied with happiness, 
as if he should leap and turn celebrating 
handsprings. 

“Would I?” he exclaimed, his voice shaking 
with sincerity. ‘‘Mr. Burke, I’d rather work 
with you and Mr. Hinckley than any other two 
men on earth!” 
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HEN you buy your first stick of 
OH BOY GUM—what a new world 
unfolds for you! Where have you ever seen 
such a big stick of goodness for a cent? And 


what pure goodness it is! 


It couldn’t be 


better if you paid a nickel a stick. An all- 


day chew for a cent. 


Why not ask Mother to buy a box 
—and keep it handy in the house. 


THE GOUDEY GUM CO. 


BOSTON 







Get In The Swim! 


C’mon, fellows! 
swimming hole. 


Down to the ole 
You know where I 


mean. Back in the woods by the little hut. 


Fancy diving, life-saving contests, swimming 
races and all the other water sports that are so 
familiar to scouts take up all the day. And you 
don’t need to feel tired or worn out the next day! 


Shredded Wheat 


will supply you with the 
real fun or work too. 


extra vitality you need for 
Contains all the good 


elements of the whole wheat grain, BRAN, 

SALTS, PROTEINS, CARBOHYDRATES 
and VITAMINS, innatural, balanced form. 
Nourishes muscle, bone and _ brain. 


Eat Shredded Wheat for any meal— 
every day. Takes only a minute to 
serve with cold milk or cream 
and the fruit you like best. 





Se 


MAKE IT A DAILY HABIT 


SS 
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PROUD? 


Sure! Any boy would be (or any 


man, too, for that matter) 

















‘‘Virginia Wins!’’ 


One hundred Scouts raised a mighty shovt 
—as Virginia crossed the line. 


Virginia is a model yacht, similar to the 
one shown below. 


Built by Scouts, owned by Scouts and 
raced by Scouts! 


The greatest sport in all outdoors. Get started 
building this new official model at once. 


Blue prints, plans and instructions, including full 
size patterns for each piece required, sell for $1.00. 
The complete knock-down boat with ready sawed 
hollow hull sections, completely sewed sails, and 
all hardware and material needed to complete the 
boat (except the paint) sell for $6.00. Send check 
or money order to the TOSEBO MODEL YACHT 
COMPANY, Woodstock, Illinois, or write for illus- 
trated booklet. 





$1.00—STICK’EM—$1.00 
ATTENTION! BOY SCOUTS! 


A brand-new animal- 
“STi KtMA- O 





hunting target game to 
test your skill, accu- 
racy and poise. Fun and 
competition between 
players increased 50% 
by the animals, tri- 
angles, disks, and stars 
on target. Size of tar- 
get 22-by-24 inches. 
6-circles in colors. Sub- 
stant steel-tipped 
darts, accurately bal- 
anced, that go straight 
as a bullet. One un- 
mounted target—with 
instructions for mount- 
ing 4-darts in colors, 
and rules for game, 
mailed in tube for $1.06 
Postpaid. NOTE— 
This same game (mounted)—tetails in stores for $2.00 
and $3.50 each. 


EVERS & WHITE NOVELTY co. 
1105 Trenton St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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PUCKESCOPE 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE 61. vost ket. Complete with case, 
$2.00. At dealer or direct, postpaid. Money kk guarantee. 

WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
79 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


Fits 


Practical 6-power telescope. 


vA kr Free Trial will 
é€ You Can 
Play oan 


EXCLUSIVE, easy-playing features 
enable you to master a Conn Saxo- 
phone quickly; play popular tunesin — 
a few weeks; entertain yourself and 
your friends. Get the details of our 
FREE TRIAL; Easy Payment 
plan on an Conn instrument- -choice 
of “itl world’ ‘o artists. Catalogs »@& 

ree ; no obligation. 
C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
807 Conn Bldg. 

Elkhart, Ind. 
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WE HAVE requests from several members 

in Germany for letters; one is about 
twenty years of age, and although he knows 
English he wishes to correspond with a student 
who knows German; another of about the same 
age writes in German; a third sends us a letter 
in English; and a fourth, twenty-three years of 
age, who writes in English, w’shes a correspon- 
dent of about the same years. «Also, a seventeen- 
year-old German member who writes in Eng- 
lish desires his correspondent to live in New 
Orleans. 

An Eagle Scout who lives in New York 
State wishes to correspond with a boy in 
Florida or California who is interested in 
insect life and forestry. A Connecticut member 
sixteen years of age wishes correspondents in 
Colorado, Nevada, Nebraska or Wyoming. 
Also, we have frequent requests from Eastern 
members who would like to form friendships 
with boys in these Western States. A Florida 
scout who is Troop Scribe wishes to carry 
on troop correspondence with other scribes 
or scouts, either American or foreign. 

A thirteen-year-old scout has sent us a 
letter written in Spanish which he wishes 
to go to a correspondent in the moun- 
tains of Mexico. We have at present no 
one on our lists to whom we could send 
this letter. 

We have two letters which the writer 
desires to have forwarded to Sea Scouts 
living on the Atlantic Ocean or the Gulf 
of Mexico, boys between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one. 

Among our foreign members who desire 
correspondents are: an eighteen-year-old 
scout of Denmark who writes a little 
English; an English Rover Scout, nineteen 
years of age, who 
wishes a correspon- 
dent in New York 
City of the same age; 

a French scout who 
wishes to correspond 
with a New York 
student who knows 
French; and a stu- 
dent of electrical en- 
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Czechoslovakian Cave Scouts who have explored 


gineering in India who wishes to correspond with 
an older boy who is interested in the same field. 

A scoutmaster in Meadville, Pa., has sent us 
a number of copies of his troop publication, 
which he wishes to exchange for other troop 
papers, or will send his paper even to troops 
that do not have publications of their own. 
Troops that are interested may communicate 
with this department, and we will send out the 
sample copies. 

A bulletin is received from South Carolina, and 
the _— publishing it desires to exchange. 

ROM ‘the Secretary- 


M. Laurenceau, 


General of the Eclaireurs de France (Boy 
Scouts of France), we have received on the 
occasion of St. George’s Day (April 20) a wish 
for the continued prosperity of our organiza- 
tion and expression of deep confidence in the 
possibilities for peace through the great world 
brotherhood of scouting. 


most of the 45 caverns near Blansko 


Ride a Rang 


satisfactton comes 
with the ownership of a Ranger—The 
Golden Brown Aristocrat of Cycle 


100% Equipped:. 


as the Motorbike. 
Ranger line there is a style and size to 
suit every ee hee : 
ble Bars, Roadsters, uts, Camel- 

* niles—Girls and 


The smile of com: 


equipped 


backs, Racers, — 
Ladies Models, 


ctoatcy 


epaid Soo, t. Days Fre 
nd rr. 


e big 
Ranger Catalog a 
44 styles, colors and 
sizes, from $21.50 
up. Do business 
direct with the 
Makers. With 
your bicycle get a 
real 5-year Dactory 
Guarantee wit 
service and “ae 
when needed. 


Easy ca 
cash 
yous 
rate Range 
er ov 
Pathfinder at_ our 
low Factory Price 
—then agree to pay 
$5 a month an 
you can start rid- 
a it at once. 
saddles, 
1G ne up 
i res: wheels, 


Mea 


pedals, lamps, 

riers, chains, etc. to fit ANY BICY. 

CLE, at Factory Prices. 
Write for Free Catalog, Factory 

prices 30-Day Trialand Payment Plan. 


Cycle Company) 
Dept. S-17 Chicago 
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You can be euiite cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents a 288-page poo on ames and 


stuttering. ‘‘Its 


ause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 


cured myself A stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 


7434 Bogue Bldg. 


, 1147 N, 111 Sts Indianapolis 





VACATION 


With 


Great range, fine quality Ss 
RERIDGE PREMO. 


case and ge —_ 
2A FOLDING 


Sos, 2! <3 * A365 
GCKET TOOLKIT. 
only $2.7. 


75. 
F REE COMPAS: 


IS HERE. ENJOY YOURS 


JOCKEY CLUB FIELD GLASS 
lens, complete with leather 
Takes fine 
“10 Tools. steal leather case, 


S WITH EACH ORDER 


Send 2 cts. for lists of 1000 bargains 


Everything Guaranteed 


Everything Postpaid 


. A. D’ARMER & CO. 


E 
940 Flatbush Avenue 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





NEW Illustrated Catalog of Sur- 


plusArmy Goods lists 


you need for camping, hiking, etc. 


Tents, Blankets, C 


Breeches, Bugles, Haversacks, etc., 
at bargain prices. 


stamps for copy. 


Army & Navy Supply Co. 


Dept. 201, Box 1835, 


many things 
‘ots, Shirts, 


Send 4c 





Richmond, Virginia 

















RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


Raise Guinea Pigs in an 
show how. 
rapidly; 


eat table and vegetable scraps, grass, etc. 


FOR 
US 
y small space, indoors or out; we 


Clean, gentle animals, easy to raise; multiply 


Wwe 












A troop of Austrian Scouts 


supply breeders cheap and buy all you raise at top prices, 
Send today for contract, price list and particulars FREE. 


REX BREEDERS’ LEAGUE, 4553 Davison Avenue, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















| Why-lI-Subscribed Contest 
Winner, Welch Jordan (Age 14), Troop 7, Atlanta, Ga. 








HEN I joined the Boy Scouts my first 

meeting was at the home of the Senior 
Patrol Leader. While there I saw a copy of 
BOYS’ LIFE. The attractive cover gained 
my interest and I borrowed a copy. 

A few days later I showed it to my father. 
He read some of the stories and said it was a 
fine magazine. ‘The next morning I mowed 
the lawn for fifty cents, Dad gave me the rest 
of the money and I sent off my subscription. 
When each issue comes we both devour it. 
Dad was sold on BOYS’ LIFE the minute he 
set his eyes on it. 

[ feel that the stories and articles on scouting 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: as How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, your 
parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you earn 
the subscription price yourself, and if so, how? You need 
not have ea your own money, but if you did, tell how. 
d. How would you tell another boy why he should subscribe 
for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 

scriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 





Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


and camping have helped me to advance as a 
scout, especially Dan Beard’s section and the 
Scout World. Also I have derived countless 
hours of pleasure in reading the adventure 
serials and thrilling short stories. 

To every boy that comes to my house I 
show BOYS’ LIFE. All boys like adventure, 
athletics, scouting and nature and BOYS’ 
LIFE gives all these, not to mention the dif- 
ferent hobbies such as radio and stamps. 
For all these reasons I recommend BOYS’ 
LIFE to all boys, especially scouts, who de- 
sire wholesome and interesting reading and 
advancement. 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 


6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 


of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 





or not, is to be available for publication. 
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Here’s Your Pal 


Boys, you ought to have a 
Collie—the best pal on 
earth. Ask Dad or Mother 
—and write us for sales 
sheet on Collies of all colors. 
JEFFERSON-WHITE COLLIE 
KENNELS 


Wauseon, OnI0 








If you stammer attend no Institute till you get my large FREE 


book entitled “STAMMERING, 
Natural Method of Treatment 


a FREE copy of “The Nat 
best school for stammerers 
lastitute of Normal we 


Its Origin and the Advanced 
"Ask for special tuition rate and 
ural Speech Magazine.” Largest and 
in the world. Write today.~ Millard 
» 2328 Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 








How Our Adver 


readers of these 


In every case th 
advertised must 


made for it are 
it is worthwhile 





the Readers of BOYS’ LIFE 
THE policy of accepting advertising 
for BOYS’ LIFE or dther scout pub- 
lications shall be such as to protect the 


cially boys of scout age from imposition. 


nation to determine whether the claims 


can have every confidence in the adver- 
tisers who use space in our publication. 


tising Policy Protects 


publications and espe- 


e article or proposition 
be submitted for exami- 


as represented and that 
for boys to have. You 
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A Shelter Tent for Knapsack Tours 


“10 LIGHT” is the slogan when 

outfitting for tours afoot. In no 
other branch of outdoor travel is the 
equipment so scientifically studied 
as when you have to carry the day 
long all your equipment on your 
back—this includes shelter, food, 
mess kit and bed. The question of 
fatigue is so important, especially to 
the newcomer at the game, that 
lightening the load, even in fractions 
of ounces, has a marked effect on 
whether the tour is to be a success 
and a joy or not. 

In choosing equipment for knap- 
sack tours the inexorable rule of all 
equipment assembling holds good, 
and that is that we must suit the 
load to the transportation at hand 
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and have it as light and compact as possible 
and yet yield a maximum of utility. A proper 
equipment takes the “‘rough”’ out of “roughing 
it” and it smooths the way. And this type of 
outing enables the traveler to get an intimacy 
with choice bits of the wilderness near home or 
afar which the average outdoorsman does not 
dream existed. It is the best way to get a 
first-hand knowledge of Nature which you can 


By Claude P. Fordyce 








study intensively and you are quite the most 
independent type of traveler there is. 

The so-called balloon silk is the greatest 
boon to the knapsack tripper. It is in reality 
not balloon silk but a closely woven cotton 
cloth marketed under various names such as 
Egyptian sail cloth, spinnaker cotton duck or 
muslin and it weighs but 314 ounces a yard. 
It goes into the making of the sleeping bag 
cover, the food bags, the knapsack and the 
shelter tent, bringing the weight of the latter 
down to less than four pounds for a tent for 
four people, 

Whenone goes camping he must be equipped 
for protection against all types of weather. 
The shelter is called upon to guard the occu- 
pant from wind and storm, it must be light in 
weight, easily set up and taken down, and 
supply the means of an overhead shelter yet 
opening so that it may get the heat of a big 
reflecting log fire built in front. If this shelter 
has a sloping back the heat from the big friend- 
ship fire is reflected down onto the sleeper. 
This is the principle which has popularized the 
Baker or shed tent which is so popular among 
hunters and trappers who must needs live 
outdoors in cold weather. 

The shelter tent here illustrated has been 
used for a number of seasons under all types of 
weather conditions and is satisfactory. It can 
easily be made at home with the ordinary 
sewing machine, using as heavy a linen thread 
as the machine will take. The roof and awning 
section is patterned in one piece according to 
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the dimension on the diagram. Fig. 
2. Theline from G to H represents 
the ridge I—K in the finished tent. 
In cutting the ends, Fig. 1, the tri- 
angle A C E will form one end and 
the two halves C E D and ABC 
are sewed together at E D toA B 
to make the other end. Sufficient 
length is available in Fig. 2 to make 
the sod cloth which fits around the 
bottom of the tent. On this you lay 
your duffle or sleeping bag, and it 
keeps wind and wet from coming in. 
A mosquito front may be tied from 
I K and reaching down to PL and 
lapping over the ends of the tent or 
a cone of cheesecloth, 3 feet in bot- 
tom diameter, can be suspended from 
a ring in the ridge of the tent and 
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fall loosely over the sleeper’s head. In case 
you do not want a fire in front of the tent the 
awning can be let down to cover the front 
giv-ng entire seclusion and privacy. 


| A Real Wilderness Farm 


T WAS no uncommon thing for men to carve 

a farm out of the wilderness in America 
seventy-five years ago. The whole vast terri- 
tory of our United States was subdued 


By Walter H. Hull 


was a more wholesome variety of food— 
vegetables, ‘‘garden truck,”’ and dairy prod- 
ucts—and this need the new Chief Trader 


undertook to supply. His superiors were 

skeptical, his comrades _ scoffed openly. 

Nothing of that sort had ever been done. 
Before Smith could overcome the 





in just that way. But to make a suc- 
cessful farm on the bleak inhospitable 
wastes of Labrador, as Donald Smith 
did, was a feat worthy of note—a real 
man’s job. 

Smith was a clerk in the service of 
the Hudson Bay Company at Mingan, 
on the north shore of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. During the summer of 
1847 his eyes, weakened by snow- 
blindness, began to make him so 
much trouble that he asked for leave 
of absence to enable him to see a 
doctor. All his appeals being ignored, 
and fearing that total blindness was 
coming upon him, he left his post in 
November of that year and went to 
Montreal, reporting himself at once 
to Sir George Simpson, the auto- 
cratic governor of the Company. 

Simpson scoffed at the idea of 
blindness and sternly reprimanded 
the young clerk for deserting his post. 
His eyes were taken care of by 
Simpson’s own doctor, but he was 
disciplined by being transferred to 
North-west River Post in Labrador, 
and given half an hour in which to 
get ready to start. As an added bit 
of punishment he was ordered to go 
the greater part of the way on foot. 
One of his guides died from the hard- 
ship on the way, and it was owing 
largely to Smith’s rugged courage and 
strength that he did not die himself. 

Five years later he had risen to the 
post of Chief Trader. The great need 
of the men who worked under him 
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Donald Smith—Lord Strathcona 


By 


difficulties of keeping stock and grow- 
ing crops in such a land he had to 
master the underlying principles 
thoroughly. After a careful study of 
some standard works on agriculture 
and animal husbandry he was ready 
to begin. He sent to the Orkney 
Islands for hardy varieties of seed 
that would withstand the rugged 
conditions. His poultry and cattle 
also came from there, while the 
horses and sheep came from Canada. 
The next difficulty was to get his 
men to prepare the land. These 
Esquimaux and Indian trappers and 
guides had no conception of agri- 
culture in any form. It was kinder- 
garten work from the very beginning. 
How well he succeeded is shown 
by what a party of scientists found 
when they visited Labrador in 1860. 
They had come to observe the eclipse 
of the sun and stopping to call at the 
Hudson Bay post they were astonished 
to find a fully equipped farm confront- 
ing them there in the wilderness. 
There were two miles of improved 
road—the only road in all Labrador— 
and a front yard full of flowers. 
“Labrador with all its 420,000 
square miles is not going to be big 
enough to hold Smith,” said another 
famous visitor when he saw the farm. 
And sure enough it wasn’t. Donald 
Smith became Lord Strathcona, 
builder of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, and one of the greatest men 
that Canada has produced. 
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There’s 
no flavor 


like 





AFTER a swim how good a bowl 
of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and milk 
tastes! And how good for you! 


Kellogg’s Cereals give you back 
the energy spent in sports. They 
build strength, health. Help you 
to keep physically fit and alert. 


Kellogg’s are rich in nature’s 
own vital, life-giving elements. 
Good scouts everywhere eat them 
often and generously—at home 
and in camp. 


Eat plenty of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes these hot-weather days. 
Crisp and easily digested—they 
help you to keep cool and peppy. 


Would you like to have a beau- 
tiful “Scout Poster,” suitable for 
framing? Then tear out the cou- 
pon below. 


(obloye? 


CORN FLAKES 


KELLOGG COMPANY 7 
Battle Creek, Michigan | 


I am enclosing ten cents (10c) in stamps 
| or coin to cover the cost of packing and 


mailing to me a full-color Boy Scout 
| Poster, size 20x30 inches, i 
“Shyer issiedaiisan enmndlasdstapntiaaiee tebaed i icnccscctnas } 
———— eae ei 
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HERE THEY ARE 


The 
“Clean-Up” Men 


Every Big League team has a clean-up 
man. A man who bats fourth in the line- 
up because he smacks the ball hard and 
pe By A “three hundred” man who tops 
his mates when it comes to lining ’em out 
to the fences. He’s a pretty sure bet for 
a hit every time. 


Boys’ Life Has Clean- 
Up Men, Too 


Here are four of the fellows who hold down clean- 
up positions onsomeof the BOYS’ LIFE sales teams. 








Preston Brown, up in the top corner, is the leader of the Southern team. 
He’s a real “three hundred” hitter—swings from his heels and delivers sub- 
scriptions hard and often. 


Bob Parker, on the top right, is the “Sultan of Swat” for the New England 
team. Bob’s big quota of subscriptions keeps his 
team up near the head. 


In the center is Harper Barnes with his winning 
smile. He’s the boy with the keen eye for subscrip- 
tions—steps right into all the homes in North Carolina 
just like Ty Cobb steps into fast curves, and comes 
out with subscriptions as hits. 


And last but not least, down in the right-hand 
corner is Lee Freedman. He smacks them out over 
in Brooklyn. He makes big hits with dentists, doctors 
and business men and sells them subscriptions. Lee 
is an honest to goodness “cleaner-up.” 


A REAL HONOR 


Isn’t it fine to have the honor of being the best subscription seller in your 
district. Have all the fellows talking about you and get publicity just like 
the Big League stars. 

And think of how these fellows are benefiting besides—they not only gain 
glory but make lots of money because BOYS’ LIFE pays big commissions 
and bonuses. These four fellows get everything they want and need. They 
don’t have to rely on their every-now-and-then allowance from Dad. No 
sir, they earn their own money. 


You Can Do It, Too! 


You can gather in lots of spare money. Sell sub- 
scriptions to the parents of boys in your neighbor-__¢ 
hood, to doctors, dentists and merchants in your 
home town. Maybe you'll sell enough to be a clean- 
up man for your district. Then you'll get your 
picture in the magazine. 





Get your share of glory and money, fill in the 
coupon and join the dandy bunch of fellows on the 


BOYS’ LIFE sales force. 











| 

| Dhetitet Team Manager, BOYS’ LIFE Magazine, | 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 
Dear Sir: | 
Please tell me how to earn big money every month and become a | 
“clean-up man.” | 
| 

| 

| 
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Puzzlgcratt? 


AvGuST does not encourage exertion of 
mind or body. Hot, muggy days. Calls 
only for—what? “Lazy fun!” Allright. Here 





*}small island. 








are a few puzzles that any scout can solve with 
one hand tied behind him. Prizes as usual. 
Get answers here by August roth. 


For Original Puzzles 
Philip D. Le Fevre, 5 Alice Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y., $2. John Yamashita, 670 roth St., 
Oakland, Cal., $r. 


For Puzzle Answers 
Carl Shepard, 406 N. Buckeye St., Wooster, 
Ohio, $1. Adolph J. Wiesenburg, 205 East 
66th St., New York City, $1. Robert Allen, 
825 N. Stevenson Ave., Visalia, Cal., $1. 


Letter Rebus 


(Prize Puzzle) 
S 
GG 


This rebus fine should tell to you 
A thing all campers often do. 
JouHN YAMASHITA, 


A Musical Mixture 
(Prize Puzzle) 

Every scout knows the seven little syllables 
that form the musical scale. 

1. Prefix one of these syllables to an opening 
and make able to pay one’s debts. 

2. Prefix one to a holder for fuel and make 
to move from one country to another. 

3. Prefix one to impel and make to take 
away. 

4. Prefix one to a period of fasting and make 
noiseless. 

5. Prefix one to obtained and make a bundle 
of sticks. 

6. Prefix one to principal and make a 
province. 

7. Prefix one to a useful metal and make the 
language of ancient Rome. 

Puitie D. LE FEvRe. 


Connected Word-Squares 


I. Upper Square: 1. Part of the eye. 
2. Efficient. 3. A small, plum-like fruit. 
4. Part of the foot. 

II. Lert-HAND SQUARE: 1. To angle. 2. A 
3. To disparage. 4. In this 
place. 

III. RIGHT-HAND SQuARE: 1. A fine white 


fabric. 2. To pain. 3. The smallest particle. 
4. Snares. 

IV. Lower Square: 1. To gain by labor. 
2.Achill. 3. Atrick. 4. Want. 


GrEorGE B. MILLIMAN. 


Cross-word Enigma 


My first is in cold but not in heat: 

My second, in slow but not in fleet; 

My third is in broad but not in slim; 

My fourth is in stiff but not in prim; 

My fifth is in scratch but not in rub; 

My sixth is in cane but not in club; 

My seventh, in grip but not in clinch; 

My whole you can eat—it is good at a pinch! 
R. D. VAN Hoosier. 


Numerical Enigma 


I am composed of forty-eight letters and 
form six words that appear on a memorial to 
Christy Mathewson. 

My 40—24—6—32 is departed. My 27— 
10o—19—33 is acid. My 11—2—36—22 is 
reverberated. My 14—47—34—45 is to 
manufacture. My 20—s5—42—12 is to de- 
claim noisily. My 38—31—3—39 is an 
Easter flower. My 8—28—25—9 often begins 
a dinner. My 17—15—48—43 is insincere 
talk. My 26—44—18—7 we sometimes drop 
a cent in. My 30—35—21—4 is part of a 
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watch. My 29—41—16—37 is to grant for 
temporary use. My 1—23—46—13 are pre- 
cious stones.—MAarK REYNOLDs. 


Charade 


My first is reverential fear; 
My J/ast, a breath of air; 
My whole, a month that’s ever dear— 
You’ve guessed it, I declare! 
Harry H. Urton.° 


Central Acrostic 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the central letters 
will spell the name of a great dirigible that has 
been called Queen of the Air. 

READING Across: 1. A very great number. 
2. The art of building with brick or stone. 
3. Spectral. 4. Decorative emblems of exalted 
rank. 5. Marked with a hot iron. 6. To 
freeze. 7. A branch of mathematics. 8. 
Devoted to temporal things. 9. A substance 
burnt as an act of worship. 10. To blame.— 
EpDWIN BoEGER. 


Half-Square 


The words read the same up and down as 
2. Chance. 


across. 1. Agreement. 2 
loyal comrade. 4. Paragraphs. 5. Sisters. 
6. Poetic name for the Far East. 7. Half of 


Etah. 8. In Boys’ Lire.—Hitary J.FIsHER. 


Diagonal 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the diagonal (from 
the upper, left-hand letter to the lower, right- 
hand letter) will spell a certain familiar name. 

READING Across: 1. Dagger-like weapons 
attached to muskets. 2. A common vegetable. 
3. A conical pile of hay. 4. To arrange in a 
class. 5. A vagrant. 6. A great valley in 
California. 7. A brand of musical instruments 
advertised in Boys’ Lire. 8. To assign a value 
to.—W. BLOOMFIELD. 


Anagram Word-square 
Rearrange the letters in the following words 
so as to make four new words which will form 
a word-square: 
Mute, Darn, MAut, TRUE. 


Double Diagonals 


1. To mark with a name. 


READING ACROSS: 
i 4. A gem. 5. 


2. Asinger. 3. A water bird. 
A sharp shaver. 

Diagonals, reading downward, each spell 
the surname of an Irish novelist —R. E. LEE. 


Answers to July Puzzles 

Patriotic Poser. Initials, Thomas Jeffer- 
son; third row, Grover Cleveland. From 1 to 
7, Lincoln; 8 to 11, Taft; 12 to 16, Adams; 17 
to 22, Monroe; 23 to 27, Hayes; 28 to 36, 
Roosevelt; 37 to 44, Van Buren; 45 to 51, 
Filmore. Across: tiger, hardy, oboes, mavis, 
amend, sorry, jacks, eclat, fleet, favor, enemy, 
rally, stand, ounce, nodes. 

Scout Cross. Sir Robert Baden-Powell. 
Across: Abe, lad, odd, pen, one, ape, rob, awn, 
net, alb, ply. Down: has, ski, fir, tee, fur, hut. 

Cross-worD EnicMA. Collie. . 

Numerical EnitcMA. ‘There is no room in 
this country for hyphenated Americans.” 

CHARADE. Brad-dock. 

Draconat. Dan Beard. Cross-words: de- 
lights, harvests, gingerly, Barbadoes, intrepid, 
elephant, brothers, downward. 

Letrer Repuses. 1. C-on-C-or-D. 2. T- 
on-SIL-it-is. 3. Large-S. 4. M-is-under-St- 
and-in-GS. . 

CONCEALED ANIMALS. 1. Sheep. 2. Ostrich. 
3. Beaver. 4. Caribou. 5. Ermine. 6. Panther. 
7. Weasel. 8. Walrus. g Marmot. 
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DAN BEARD himself, most 
famous of all outdoor men, 
is the chief at the 


Dan Beard 


Woodcraft 
Camp 


The Most Famous of 
all Camps 
Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural for- 

est, on banks of beautiful 

Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 
feet above the sea level. 


INTENSIVE SCOUTING 


course, merit badges awarded 
by local Court of Honor. 


We learn what to do, how 
to do it; to trail like an In- 
dian, to hike like George 

Washington, to explore 
1 like Daniel Boone, to live 
like Robinson Crusoe, to 
canoe like the voyageurs, 
to swim like South Sea Is- 
landers, tolivelike Princes. 
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DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
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; Please send full information about your } 
I Outdoor School and Camp to 1 
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Rules Are Rules 


(Concluded from page 21) 

















canvasmen along to bear a hand in getting 
those cars under way.” 

When Allen, with his newly acquired caval- 
cade of elephants and idlers from the holiday 
crowd and circus employees, reached the 
mining property, he found the cars already 
loaded; Conductor Wilson and the officials at’ 
the mine had not tarried in the execution of 
their part of the job. 

Getting the cars to the down-grade was but 
the work of minutes. The first car was shoved 
over the hump by the elephants and held in 
position by means of a hastily rigged snubbing 
line, for it was feared that the handbrakes 
might prove insufficient to hold it. In turn 
each of the remaining seventeen cars was 
pushed over the hump and coupled to the first. 
As the last car went into position, Hunter, 
who had just answered a telephone call from 
his assistant at the station, announced that the 
road was open as all north-bound trains would 
be flagged south of the bridge. Nothing re- 
mained to be done to set the engineless train 
in motion but the cutting of the snubbing line 
on the first car. 

But at this point a new difficulty presented 
itself. Wilson, who had been circulating 
among the miners and curious spectators in an 
effort to get volunteers to board the cars and 
assist in braking them to a stop on the bridge, 
reported no success. To the bystanders it 
looked like a risky job. Andit was. But Allen 
had been so engrossed in the execution of his 
scheme thus far that he had not given that 
phase of the matter more than a passing 
thought. Wilson’s report caught him aback. 
To see success snatched from him at this stage 
of the game was too much. 

In desperation he turned toward the now 
large number of spectators. 

“The E. P. & D. will pay twenty-five dollars 
to each of the fourteen men we need to help 
handle these cars!” he shouted. 

Hunter and Wilson exchanged looks of 
doubt. For one not so authorized to promise 
the payment of money by the road was the 
violation of an ironclad rule, especially if the 
sum offered was in excess of the normal amount 
paid for labor. It was a rule that was never 
broken unless he who did it was prepared to 
pay the bill himself in case the company dis- 
owned the obligation, and this it had been 
known to do on more than one occasion. 

“Take it back; take it back!’ whispered 
Hunter at Allen’s elbow. ‘The Division 
Paymaster will never o. k. such a high wage. 
You will have to pay most of it, and maybe 
all, yourself.” 

“Hush!” muttered Caxton. ‘‘We’ve got to 
get those cars on that bridge, and we’re going 
toif I’m bankrupt the rest of my life as a result.” 

But the offer failed to bring anyone forward, 
and Hunter heaved a sigh of relief. After all, 
he liked Allen and did not want to see him lose 
anything through his zeal for the railroad’s 
welfare. 

Caxton waited a moment longer. 

“The pay will be thirty-five dollars!” he 
announced in a still louder voice. 

Two or three men stirred as if tempted, but 
none came forward. ° 

“We'll make it fifty dollars to each of the 
first fourteen men who come forward!” 

The desired number, with some to spare, 
offered themselves; while Hunter emitted a 
groan of sympathy for Allen. He just knew 
that his youthful friend was done for. 

The careening ride of eight miles to the 
bridge took almost as few minutes. Until 
the more moderate grade of the main line was 
reached, even though there were strong hands 
gripping the brake wheel of every car, it was 
hard to keep the madly racing gondolas checked 
sufficiently to insure their remaining on the 
rails. But on the milder grades approaching 
the imperiled structure, Wilson, who directed 
operations from the middle of the cars, got 
them well enough in hand that he was able to 
bring them to a stop exactly on the two central 
spans of the bridge. 

With the job completed, a reaction swept 
over Allen. After all he had widely over- 
stepped his authority. After the wreck of the 
work train, the E. P. & D. officials might have 
decided upon other plans for saving the bridge 
—plans about which,he could have known 
nothing. What if his rushing the loaded ore 
cars on the bridge had disrupted these plans? 
What if the company refused to pay the seven 
hundred dollars he had promised those men 
who had manned the brakes. All of Hunter’s 
ominous warnings raced to his mind. If he 





had erred in rushing those cars to the bridge, 


his career as a railroad man was probably 
closed. 

In something like a blue haze, Allen sought 
out the telegrapher in charge of the cut-in set 
just above the bridge. On the back of a dirty 
envelope he wrote his report, in which he 
briefly but fully outlined to Superintendent 
Lindly how the cars had been successfully 
placed, how the civil engineer on the job be- 
lieved that the bridge would pull through as a 
result, and how it was that he had obligated 
the E. P. & D. to the amount of seven hundred 
dollars for the services of the fourteen men. 
He ended by urging that the money not only 
had to be paid, because the men had accepted 
the offer on his word and in good faith, but 
also that it had to be sent at once, for the men 
were actually waiting for it then. 

For ten nervous minutes Allen paced up 
and down the track awaiting the answer that 
was to decide his future in his chosen pro- 
fession. At the end of that time the operator 
motioned to him with a yellow slip. The 
message was from the Division Paymaster: 


Caxton, 
Bridge 26. 
Your message to the D. S. referred to me. Seven 
hundred dollars to fourteen men for services of a 
few minutes absurd. You should have wired 
engineer at Bridge 26 for fourteen men from his 
force. On motorized handcars that carried them 
to bridge, they could have reached Las Salinas in 
eight minutes and been back on the cars in 
another eight. Chief Maintenance Engineer 
says that such number could have been spared 
for so short time, and refuses to allow the seven 
hundred dollars to be charged to his department. 
But I will make the payment, if you are willing 
to lose twenty-five dollars a month from your 
salary till sum is refunded. Otherwise E. P. & 
D. disowns the obligation. 
FITzPATRICK, 
Division Paymaster. 


Allen’s first reaction was one of anger. He 
saw red. To have been discharged outright 
would have left him in a pleasanter frame of 
mind. Silently he swore that he would not 
work another day for such an organization— 
an organization that thought more of a rule 
than it did of supporting the comparatively 
small financial pledges of one who had saved 
it thousands of dollars, but had erred slightly 
in so doing. Yes, Hunter was right; and 
railroading was no game for a young fellow 
who was not at all times willing to wait for 
orders even though he saw a thing that ought 
to be done. He would quit, now! 

But there were the fourteen men to be paid. 
He had promised it, and felt responsible to 
them whether the railroad officials did or not. 
These men had to be paid. 

After fifteen or twenty minutes of depressed 
deliberation, Allen reluctantly wrote his reply: 


Chief Paymaster, E. P. & D. 

Albuquerque, N. M. 

Pay men here at once. Take seventy dollars a 

month from my salary for next ten months. 

Then get new man for my job. Sorry I have not 

money enough to pay men and quit now. 
CaxTon, Spcl. Agt. 

with Circus. 


As Allen handed the message to the opera- 
tor, the latter exclaimed: 

“Wait, here comes something for you now!” 

After a minute or two the telegram was 
handed to him. 


Caxton, 
Bridge 26. 
Just learned Paymaster’s action on your report 
that I had to refer to him. Rules are rules so 
guess he is right, but do not lose sleep. because 
of them in this case. Have just raised your 
salary seventy-five a month so that you can more 
than spare the twenty-five. The E. P. & D. 
needs more men who will not let rules bluff them 
out of their duty in times of stress. 
DLY, Division 
Superintendent. 


To Allen the blue haze that had apparently 
been enshrouding the landscape and the distant 
mountains vanished. The varicolored, far- 
away ranges were now reflecting the golden 
splendor of New Mexico’s brilliant sunlight. 
Even the seething waters of the turbulent 
Rio Grande seemed more calm. Railroading 





was not such a bad game after all. 
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My Dad 
Says- 


“You surely have a great combination 
in Excelsior and Boy Scouts. When I 
was a boy I was always proud of my 
Excelsior shoes. And the fact that the 
Boy Scout Organization selected the 
Excelsior Shoe Company as an official 
manufacturer of Boy Scout shoes shows 
they must be making better shoes than 
ever.” 


When you slip your foot into an Excelsior 
Boy Scout Shoe—“ Hot-Ziggedy!”” You want 
to hike. They have that snappy appearance 
that “knocks your eye out.” Your parents 
know they’ll give real Boy Scout service, and 
to be correctly dressed you should wear them. 
Best of all, you can wear them whether you 
are a Boy Scout or not. 


If your regular shoe store does not have them, 
slip us a post card and we will tell you where 
you can buy them and make you a present 
of a dandy little illustrated booklet that tells 
you about the Indian Sign Language. 





Style No. 547—Little Boys—Style No. 574—Boys’— 
Style No. 577—Men's. Boy Scouts’ official service 
shoe. Regulation army type blucher, Munson last. 
Soft, sturdy, strong uppers. Heavy double oak 
soles, rubber heels. 


Style No. 546—Little Boys’—Style No. 576—Boys’— 
Style No. 579—Men's. Boy Scouts’ official dress 
oxford. Boy Scouts’ dress last. Best grade tan 
calf uppers. Single oak soles, rubber heels. 

Style No. 545—Little "4 > No. 575—Boys’— 
Style No. 578—Men’s, Boy Scouts’ official dress 
shoe. Boy Scouts’ dress last. Best grade tan calf 
uppers. Heavy single oak soles, rubber heels. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 


Authorized Manufacturers of 
BOY SCOUT SHOES 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
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next five best solutions 


AN ADVERTISING 
KING'S MOVE PUZZLE 
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letter. Address all answers to: 


EE if you can win a Prize. 


Prize of $5; a Second Prize of $3; and $1 for the 


We will give a First 


and letters as specified below. 


HE Prize Puzzle last month was so popular that we are 
offering another one this month. 
as that of last month. See what you can do with it. 


It is the same type 


Here is a numbered letter square which 
has been constructed so that the names 
of eight advertisers in this issue of 
BOYS’ LIFE are interwoven, although 


the name company is not included. 


To solve this puzzle, the first and 
most difficult step is to find the cor- 
rect starting point, for there is only 
one starting point! Moving from this 
point to an adjoining square, (in any 
direction as in the king’s move in 
chess) it is possible in one way, to 
spell out the main names of eight 
companies advertising in BOYS’ LIFE. 
Each square may be entered only 
once. The path from square to square 
is unbroken and continuous, and every 
square is used in the correct solution. 


How near can you come to the correct solution? Send in your answer 
with a letter of not more than 100 words, telling which advertisement 
in this issue appeals most to you and why. All answers must be 
received before August 15th. Prizes will be awarded on the basis of 
the accuracy of your solution to the puzzle and the contents of your 


PUZZLECRAFT 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















THE 


In season, through BOYS’ 


in his articles “Winning Plays” 
Team.” 


best in their line. 


200 Fifth Avenue 





And BOYS’ LIFE does not stop there. 
as snow shoeing, skiing, canoeing, swimming, rowing and all other 
out-of-door activities are featured and written about by men who are 


SPORT 


YOU LIKE BEST 


LIFE magazine, you can get the very 


latest and best advice and suggestions on baseball, football, basket- 
ball, hocky, tennis, track work, broad-jumping, shot-putting, pole 
vaulting, high jumping and every other event of interest. 


Just for Example 


In the October and November issues of BOYS’ LIFE Fielding 
H. “Hurry-Up” Yost, one of the greatest football coaches of all time— 
the man who piloted the University of Michigan eleven to the Con- 
ference Championship last year—will give some real football “dope” 


and “What Counts in Getting on the 


Individual sports such 


Subscribe Now 
$2 a Year—2 Years for $3.50 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 


New York, N. Y. 











Pens » “MYSTERY” PACKET!! 


ee PICTORIAL PACKET 





neluding Aibanie, Herscgovinn mhipgers. wild | [redoretion) Chile Battie abrench © cok Olrmpic, German ti: 
i, inely Albania, f Herzegovina. Ant ia, je je) en re ymp! 
mien Good Hope, Dutch | Tominican Republic. G Te; Jamaice (Falls), Martinique, Mon Morocco, Palestine. 
loupe. Gold Coast, K ouang- Teheou, M Malay. , To ogo, Trav: waneere, Ireland, Haiti, Mozambiq . Newfoundland ( uu), ogi 
U , Volta; (many unused) and other Lt ‘ar-of places. , Rb Sailor iy Sates (Camel), Tasmania (Mt. 
106 stamps all ‘erent, only sc cents to qporevel applicants Wellington), Egypt Ciesumenty) e) & others. All for 
illustrated lists free with every order. wae: app Te to approval applicants. 7 North Borneo 1901 for 18¢, 3 -y 

C. D. RIEMERS CO., 300 Flatiron Bidg., Fort Worth, _ Olympic for 6c. Burnard, 321 Bencamp 8t., 
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STAMPS 


GOSSIP FOR. 
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ARRY said, “You know, Phil likes to 
consider himself a specialist. He’s al- 
ways digging up unheard-of varieties of 
stamps.” 
“‘What’s his latest?” Bob asked. The two 
lads, on this very hot August day, had found a 
fairly cool spot under a big apple-tree that 
grew beside Harry’s home. They had made 
themselves comfortable with a lawn bench and 
a table to hold a few stamp books, the hobby of 
which they never grew tired. 

Harry continued: “Phil was given a whole 
batch of stamps, mostly Austrians and he 
sorted them to store away in his big stock book. 
He likes to study his stamps, and he happened , 
to notice there were two grades of paper used 
in two of the Austrian issues. When he looked 
it up in his catalogue sure enough there it was 
mentioned under the 1908 issue—‘The one to 
thirty-five heller, inclusive, exist on both ordi- 
nary and chalk-surfaced paper.’” 

Harry stopped and turned toward the road 
at the sound of an approaching automobile. 
A small runabout hove in sight and drew up at 
the gate. After a moment’s delay Phil hopped 
out waving his hand to the two under the tree. 
He had a book under his arm. 

As he joined Bob and Harry he said, “I 
guessed you fellows would be taking it easy 











to-day. Too hot to do anything else. I’ve 
brought my latest—” 
“T was just telling Bob about you,” Harry 


interrupted. 

“T’m always finding my fun in stamps with- 
out spending a whole lot, and so these Austrians 
appealed to me. You know the set with the 
royal family gallery beginning with Karl IV 
on the one heller, the two heller with Maria 
Theresa, portraits of Francis Joseph on the 
three, five, ten, twenty-five, thirty and thirty- 
five, the latter two from originals made in 
1848 and 1878; Leopold II on the six heller and 
Ferdinand on the twenty heller. I looked 
these stamps up also in the German catalogue 
which states there were two printings, litho- 
graphed and typographed. Observe these two 
when I hold them to the light; one clear, 
transparent and the other much more opaque. 
And here you see I have the two kinds di- 
vided into sets and separately mounted. Like 
most of the Austrians the designs are pleasing. 
Here is also the one krone on thick and thin 
paper—not mentioned in our catalogue.” 
Phil turned a page. “And here are the news- 
paper stamps of 1920 to 1922 also on two 
grades of paper, thick and thin and the thick 
variety has a grayish tone. These stamps are 
unofficially perforated too—both kinds. Look 
through your duplicates and see if you have 
them, and if you lack any, perhaps I can help 
you out.” 

“‘But there’s no space in the album for these 
varieties,’ Harry protested. 

“Might be added some day in the future. 
Anyway here they are and you can easily 
rule up an extra sheet and paste it in.” 

“Let’s see how many we have,” Bob sug- 
gested; and duplicates were spread out on the 
table and the search began. 

“These perforated copies didn’t come that 
way from the post-office though,” was Harry’s 
comment as he dug into the heap. ‘‘ Not made 
by the Government, and so why collect them? 
Perforation must have been done by practical 
private individuals—and I see there’s more 
than one kind. Here’s a rough perforation—” 

“Let me see that,” Phil cried, all interest. 
“T wonder how many have been perforated 
that way? You fellows don’t appreciate the 
attitude of a specialist,” and he stuck his 
thumbs in his armpits and wriggled his fingers. 

“Ts that the attitude of a specialist?”’ Bob 
grinned. ‘ Awful!” 

“No; that’s just superiority. You fellows 
will have to follow on after a discoverer. You 
seem to have most of the varieties there. I 
have enough duplicates to about complete 
your sets. Want ’em?” 

“Sure thing. We bow to the master mind.” 

“About those unofficial perforations. They 
went through the mail and were cancelled all 
right. I have a lot of used copies.” 

“We have some stamps that Phil doesn’t 
know about. How about these Egyptians?” 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 
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1927 EDITION 
SCOTT’S POSTAGE 
STAMP CATALOGUE 


About 1600 pages. No increase in price. Scott's 
Catalogue is the complete and authoritative hand- 
book of Philately. It lists, describes, and Illustrates 
every stamp ever issued by any ——— in the 
world up to the time of its 7. gl press. Gives 
perforation, watermark, a 

at which each stamp may be pure ased, 

unused, from this company. 


Indispensable to the collector 
- Edition 
Cloth bound $ with thumb index, $2.50. 
oops © — ¥., 3 o ibe., ‘postage extra. For sale at 
a ealers. 








NOTE:—Due to the large number of Philatelists 
visiting America to attend the International Stamp 
Exhibition the advance sales of the Catalogue are 
ey heavy and you are advised to order 


ound for our free price list of sets, Sn Sealed packets, 
albums, catalogues, and accesso: 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y¥. 
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ing eagle it, ete. won- 
derful pesket of emia to-get stamps—all contain- 
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ig ills 1 also Write today! 

‘sTic STAM. S COMPANY 

(@ept. &) a CAMDEN, NEW YORK 








ANCHER’S 225352528 


triangle stamp; set German 

stamps with (pre-war) value 
forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, 
mme. scale; small album; airmail set; scarce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; packet good 
stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch Indies, etc. 
Entire outfit for 12c to approval Ce 4 (Nice 
pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
‘ent stamps of far-away coun’ 
gertal the mae gg 8 pty By By 
fork); ( jot and flying horses); Chi tle scene); 
Egypt (sphinx and pyramids): me (nude slave br. chain): 
Newfoundland ( wild caribou) —/" Cpe tiger); inidad 
pee oe of Vietosy)3 a7 (aghtine : and oth 





ers. To appro- 
reat Ra ‘will be sent 


PIKES PEAK “STAMP co. “Bor 215, Eolorado 8 vm, f Colo. 
pene apg If ousct right now, we will al eg a 





BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


which tnetnden anew Leg of steel stamp tongs. Lakeview 


offers: Set of Bulgaria; small album; perforation gauge; 
illustrated price list; ts packet of 105 different stamps from 
Argentine; Britis! ulana; New Foundland; Africa; 


Dutch Indies; ete. me. last but Se least, a pair of 
bright new shiny steel stamp tong: “The entire big 
outfit only 15¢ to approval M pplicants.”” 

LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Box 106, Sta. F., Toledo, O. 


sey water marks with Hussman Water Mark Detec- 
r. Lacquered tin box with directions and 1, comp 





Beer rica “Aan dit M4 
A tr: — 2: 50 So a eren 
35e: 1 i, 100 all different 95c. HUSSMA AN STAMP Co. 
nese. ‘BB, 620 Olive St. - Lou ~-4 Mo. 


BOY. SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with (prewar) value over 40 Rew 
dollars" (erent ote): 1 fine stamp from - 
on earth; 1 airplane se’ a triangle stamp; packet 2. aif 
ie - 50c; 1 out. gauge; and last but not least, 
pe A ee 
big Sout t t ‘or only 8 cen plica: ‘1 
famous Quic ck Service Approvals. Big! Price List extra. 
605 Pierce Street, mg iabieae 





D. M. WARD 


100 


All Different B. L. FISK STAMP CO. 
Stamps FREE Toledo, Ohio 


Airmails and Confederates Free! 


Send us your name and address and 5c and we will send 
you a get of § Airmails and 2 Confederate prints, 20 un- 
used and big illustrated Bargain Lists. FREE. 

Buckey Stamp Co. _ 1037 E. Phila. Dr., Dayton, Ohio 


Abu 5 Chol 1152 stars, 
with each oan. %. _ Roy Stan Stamp lll Toledo, Ohie 


ny ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
F R E E « -—_— for Universal Ap- 
aoe Postage 2c. 


BADGER STAMP co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
All different. Postage 2c. 

100 Large album 15c. List 

each. 50 percent approv- 

Stamp s Free als sent wath each order. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 





Postage 2c. 1000 Peerless Hinges 15e. 
Write for our Free Album offer. 
Lists Free. 











of 1,500 stamps .at Ic 





iIzOO -200 -200 


Send for our 200 outfit containing 200 stamps; 200 hinges: 
approval sheets to hold 200 stamps: periecesion auge: 
millimeter scale and ruler: duplicate stamp container— 
all for only 15¢ to approval applicants. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. 8, MILFORD, CONN. 
Picturesque French Colonials 


25 Diff. v2 ais, ‘sending R = my ag 4 » oR 
rov: sending Reference an 

Spe cial | 150 ai unused many countries 15c¢ 500 

LE mee 12¢c. Postage 2c extra. 


ALBERT L. HOYDAR, Dept. B., Malvern, Iowa. 


August 














FOR ALL BOYS 


HIGH GRADE STAMPS ONLY 
on our 1, 2,3 and 4¢ Approval Sheets; 20,0u0 varieties. 
Our enormous stock has stamps for everyone at all prices. 
Write now for a selection, giving your Scoutmaster’s 
name and address as reference. Yes, we give premiums, 
and you'll wonder how we do it. 
ACME STAMP CO., P. O. Box 1067, Portland, Ore. 


ARABS! BANDITS!!! HEAD-HUNTERS!!! 


Feype is sphinx); Malay (tiger); Benadir (elephant); 
rab); Turkey (sacred mosque) ; pele wal ow! 
an orns’’); Congo 





varieties (to approval applicants only) for eight cents. 
Nothing like it, order at once! 

PACIFIC STAMP CO., Box os, Helena Montana 

Eztra! Send us, with your order for the Phan’ Packet at Se, the 

names $ three of ar friends who collect comes and we will give 

you, free of an a scarce set Of 11 dif. Albania bandit land— 

Tt: :60. Supply limited, write immediately! 

D tered SETS Argentine 16 dif., Bavaria 50 dif., 
Cana 25 dif. Denmark 30 dif., Egypt 15 dif., 

t Britain dif 











ia 10 dif., Turkey 20 dif., U. S. 30 dif., 0 

Wallis & Futunia 5 dif., Zanaibar 3 dif. Send for price 

list of 5c, 10¢, 15¢ and 30c 

Pvaretics 100 varieties - 500 YOO. oe 20c, 1,000 
yates 85c, 2,000 varieties $3.00, 3,000 varieties 


U: a" or FOREIGN Stamps on aetieais at 50% 
count contain many unusual stamps. Send = 
our approval sheets. 
wy -_- 60c, Modern $2.00, International 
r.,1 $3.50. m orders of less than $1.00 please send 
port. postage with order. 
UNUSED BRITISH COLONIES At 334% discount 
and want lists filled from a stock of 40,000 varieties 
for those sending satisfactory references. 
OLD COLONY STAMP COMPANY 
333 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


0-0-0-H, BOYS! WHAT A THRILL!! “T85.neic! 
Packet!—Contal ww = from pa "ae 
cannibal-land! Included are: Abyssinia, Congo pees 
hunters, Kenya & Uganda, Nyassa camels, a 
Ivory Coast, Upper Valta, Togo, Ubangui, Tangany 
Fiji Islands (cannibals) and other savage lands. This 
wonderful packet from yond oun ox pew m opprerel 
> for only ten cents! FENW. 
1 Massachusetts Ave ton, —" 


TRIANGLES 
Nyesee giraffe triangle, 1 Aus- 
ADiff. ag Spec al Delivery, 1 Fiume with for 5c 
jo nee "4 Fiume 2c brown. All 

roar ar Op 
ND 8D UNUSED ANGOLA, 8ST. THOMAS & 
MOZAMBIQUEINCLUDED FOR GOOD MEASURE. 
HOW'S T FOR A NICKEL? 
CROWDER “STAMP co.., ~ Baltimore, Md. 


MAGNICAROCIOUS 10c SNAP 


Only one to each approval applicant, 109 diff. stamps in- 
cluding one of the est stamps issued. Scarce Li- 
beria, a —_ , Congo, beautiful Mosambique, 
as Kong. Gabon, remote Travancore, picturesque 


Somali Coast, Gauge, Milll- 
ae tre Seale and Jumbo Price List. Stamps bought. x 


novels. to adults sending reference. Payn Stamp 
$4 Gra de Vista Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEWF OUNDLAND 


Caribou Set le. to 5c. Cat. 38¢c. For 10 cents to approval 


applicants. 
PARKWAY STAMP CO., 
Roslindale, Mass. 
send selec- 


DISCOUNT } tions of de 


Box 34 

7 0/ O sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
DANZIG STAMPS FREE 


A splendid set from this interesting country together with 
catalogue. Also large illustrated album list and bdrgain 
prices on thousands of sets and packets. All free for 2c 
postage. 

MIDLAND STAMP CO., TORONTO, CANADA 


BIG STAMP PACKET FREE 


Magnicarocious Packet of 30 different Beauties from Dis- 
tant Lands, (many richly colored unusual designs) Com- 
plete with Big Bargain Lists of Stamps, Sets, Packets, also 
catalog of Albums and Philatelic supplies, all for 2c postage. 


okay STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 


@ UNUSED COLTS 
150 UNPICKED F R E E 
50 DIFFERENT SUNUSED 
1s Hla senate usta hat Caton aesetenst: i 
LISBURN 4 & S TOWNSEND, L London Rd. Liverpool, ENGLAND 
100 "Sims" FREE 
STAMPS 
1 f A 
to app loante_ for Foguet Net provals. postage 2c. 


NSEN STA 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 1 Oc 


(Catalogue $6.00) 
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and price list to 50% discount_approval applicants, 
English Hinges 10c postpaid. Complete line Packets. 
Sets, Albums and accessories. 

Kansas City StampCo. Lee Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


F ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! AZERBAIDJAN! 
R Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabon, Tunis, Ubangi, 
E Transvaal, Indo-China, etc., etc. All of these ‘‘hard- 
E to-get"’ countries and many others are contained in 

my Wonder Packet of 55 different, aves FREE to 





! Approval snguente only, inclosing 4c f or postage. 
! We te TODAY! 
Richard Lamprecht, 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 





FREE! 


Send 2 cents postage for premium packet of 100 different 
stamps. Only to applicants for our 50 % discount approvals. 


TIP TOP STAMP CO. 
Dept. B., 319 Cheyenne Road, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


OH; BOY: OUR BIG SUMMER SPECIAL 
Over 200 all diff. stamps from all over the world;—and 
1000 stamp hinges—only 25c. 

MOUNTAIN CITY STAMP CO. 
P. O. BOX 335 MANNINGTON, WEST VA. 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 








50 diff. Barepe ; 3. U. 8. Revenues; 
5 ee 8. Precancels: 
Ship stamp; ete to 0 y .. 
introduce approvals. 


FENNELL STAMP co, Dept. L, St. Louis. Mo. 
200 different Foreign 10c. 60 


SNAP different U. eek eer ys $1 
and $2 revenues, for 12c. With each order we 
give our pamphlet which tells ‘‘How to Make 
a Collection ~~ ye Queen City Stamp & 
Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
pe 40 CZECHO SLOVAKIA FREE 

schin Castle set, 19a allegorical oos Br Hreaigent, Se thie splendid 
packet will be d to all our famous Hampshire 
Approval selections snclcsing 8c Sestamipa to co cover cost of postage. 


LIGHTBOWNS, 37 and 39 Osborne Road, Southsea, England 
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Harry laid out a row of six rather large oblong 
stamps. ‘“‘These were issued in connection 
with an Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition. 
The design shows a husbandman or farmer 
plowing with a team of bullocks. The inscrip- 
tion is in Arabic and French which latter 
language is spoken by most educated Egyp- 
tians. From 1914 to 1923 English was used on 
the stamps and then the set with the portrait of 
Fuad appeared with only Arabic. The present 
stamps were printed by the photogravure 
process on paper watermarked multiple crown 
and Arabic F, the work done by the Survey 
Department at Giza, Cairo. 
are five milliemes, chestnut; ten mils, bright 
rose; fifteen mils, bright blue; fifty mils, 
greenish blue; one hundred mils, mauve, and 
two hundred mils, purple.” 

Bob was meanwhile arranging other stamps, 
a new set from Turkey. As Harry finished 
speaking he began. “These designs are by 
Ali Sami Bey, a Turkish artist and were made 
in England by Wilkinson and Company, 
very beautiful specimens of the engraver’s 
art. Fourteen values to the set and four de- 
signs used. On the ten and twenty paras 
Bocourt and Wolf, the two, two and a half 
and three grouch, Sakarija, the five, six, ten 
and fifteen grouch, Fortress of Angora; twenty- 
five, fifty, one hundred and two hundred, 
President Mustapha Kemal Pasha, these in 
two colors. You may have noticed there are 
no pictures of Constantinople, the largest 
Turkish city, but for some reason Angora has 
become the Capital. Oh, and here is a set of 
postage dues too-—five values with pictures of 
the Kizil Irmak Bridge.” 

“All very interesting,” said Phil, “but 
that’s just straight collecting. I like something 
tostudy. There is a variation in the engraving 
of the Bavarian stamps for 1911. The German 
catalogues give it and they are collected 
abroad but not here.” 

“Tf you had your way, Phil, the catalogue 
would be stretched out into about ten volumes, 
and a fellow would have to hire a cart to 
carry it around. If I was doing it, all doubtful 
issues, all speculative sets would be bounced 
out. Their places would soon enough be filled 
by honest- -to-goodness stamps.” 

Bob spoke up. ‘Phil wouldn’t look at this 
new Polish Airplane set-nine values. Poland, 
though, would be an interesting country for 
you—lots of unlisted perforations and varieties 
of paper. You might fill an album with 
them. To be serious, you have the right idea 
in your study of stamps. Much of the litera- 
ture on Philately is devoted to just such 
analysis. Specialists on United States stamps 
have gone into the most minute details, even 
to the cancellations.” 


& 
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‘Dangerous Sparks 
(Concluded from page 9) | 
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‘Without the fight those fellows put up the 
whole block would have been cleaned out be- 
fore help arrived!” 

The traveling man chanced to spy Jerry 
Evans standing nearby. 

“Oh, say, Mr. Evans, I meant to tell you, 
under the circumstances I’ll be glad to cancel 
that order you placed with me.” 

““Cancell” fumed the proprietor of what 
had been Mayfield’s General Store, but which 
was now a mass of blackened ruins, “Cancel! 
You’re going to send that order on at once, 
and you’re going to take another order from 
me that’ll make the first order look like a fly 
on an elephant!” 

The crowd broke into a mighty cheer. Was 
anybody downhearted? Was Mayfield whip- 
ped because of this calamity? Well, to the 
few kill-joys who acted as though the town 
had received its death blow, Doc Brady made 
biting answer. 

“Of course we'll rebuild! Strictly modern 
fire-proof buildings, too!” Then the doctor 
turned to Jerry Evans, taking him by the 
arm. ‘Come on, Jerry, let’s round up the 
property owners and hold a mass meeting 
in the Community House on the subject of re- 
building right now . . . while the town’s still 
hot! 


A shout of laughter greeted this show of 
spirit and Dazzy Veach, turning to the 
Eltonites present, cried out: ‘“‘What’s the 
matter with Mayfield?” 

“‘She’s all right!” came the instantaneous 
reply. 
“Who's all right?” 
“MAYFIELD!” 


Denominations} 





WHAT A BRONCO! 





RIP-SNORTIN’, bitin’, kickin’ bronco was The Red 

Outlaw. An animal that had all the ranch hands 
of Birdtail Divide buffaloed. They roped, threw and tried 
to ride him but the flame-colored demon would have no 
whooping fiend taking liberties with his person. Those 
who mounted him soon found themselves deposited in 
the corral mud when he swapped ends and fell over back- 
ward. But The Red Outlaw met his Waterloo—met it 
good and proper—when it came to Marty Laider’s college 
education hinging on the breaking of the wild sorrel. 


OU’LL want to read this bronco-bustin’ story of ranch life. 

You'll want to get all the thrill and laughs that went with the 
exhibition of riding prowess Marty gave the neighbors at that 
Labor Day picnic in the mountainous regions of Birdtail Divide. 
Don’t miss The Red Outlaw by F. L. Cooper. 


TIDY] 


Silver Wings by Raoul Whitfield is a corker, too. Barry Lewis is no 
longer a cadet—he has attained his goal. Now the Sam Brown belt, gold 
shoulder bars and silver wings are his to wear. He’s a full-fledged flying 
officer. Not so with Burt Reade, his classmate and pal. It’s still “‘Cadet 
Reade” for Burt. He flunked in his tests. 


' Aroused to a pitch of frenzied jealousy Cadet Reade fails to play the game 
as a soldier should. His refusal to recognize Lieutenant Lewis as an officer 
draws a ten-day confinement to quarters and instills in him a hatred for his 
old chum. 

Then comes a test flight in a Curtis two-seater. Barry as an instructor 
and Burt asa pupil. Did this initial flight smother entirely the last smoulder- 
ing spark of friendship or did it bring back the full fire of it? Can you 
imagine what happened 5,000 feet above the ground in that two-seater? 
Don’t fail to find out. 
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Oh look who’s here—it’s 
Emery Lee 
A clever young fellow, that's 


easy to see; 

You bet he likes Black Jack — 
it fills him with joy 

That mellowy licorice 








There are Some 


Smashing Football Stories 


Coming 


In the next few issues of 


BOYS’ LIFE 
Don’t Miss Them 
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are being constant- 
ly added. Send for 
free illustrated cata- 
log of Books for 
Boys. 


THE WINNING YEAR 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


The story of a complete year at a boys’ 
boarding school. $1.75 


DORSET’S TWISTER 
By WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


A school story centering about the ques- 
tion of professionalism in athletics. $1.75 


MAYFIELD’S FIGHTING FIVE 


By HAROLD M. SHERMAN 
A boys’ basket ball team wakes up a town 
to a real community spirit. $1.75 


THE SPIRIT OF MENLO 


By EARL REED SILVERS 
A story of school life, football and golf 
in California. $1. 


WASHINGTON’S | 
YOUNG SCOUTS 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


A young man’s adventures with Washing- 
ton’s troops in New Jersey. 1.75 


Ai all Bookstores 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 
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HE squaws had saved their steps. Provi- 

sions within convenient reach by the fire, 
they had squatted on the ground, prepared, 
cooked, and dished out a meal without once 
having to rise. “Strikes The Enemy,” 
“Catches The Eagle,” “Big Voice,” break- 
fast!” 

The call was answered by the sounds of 
scurrying, moccasined feet, merry voices, 
and a little rough, friendly jostling as young 
men and warriors came swarming from tepees, 
took their places on the ground, reached for a 
portion of the hot, smoking food, then fell to 
eating. 

At the call to breakfast a young man ap- 
peared in the doorway of a tepee but got no 
further. None had called to him to come along 
when the eager, hungry throng had rushed 
forth. No one glanced back when all were 
seated and eating to see if he was coming. 
Every back was turned to him. He went in 
from the doorway and sat down moodily. 

The meal went on in silence amongst the 
distant breakfasters until a woman, gray and 
wrinkled, but yet straight of carriage, rose 
with a grunt from among the group of diners 
and walked to the tepee of the lone one. 

“Come, breakfast,’’ she said, looking in on 
him. 

At the sound of the old woman’s voice he 
glanced up. A fond and affectionate look 
shone in his eyes as he gazed upon the wrinkled 
face framed in the doorway, but his answer 
was to rise quickly, and begin taking down his 
weapons from the wall: 

“My grandmother, no one ever calls to me. 
Medicine men and chiefs will not look at me. 
Women and the maidens glance the other way 
when I pass. The young men only want me 
along on their hunting trips that I may pack 
back the game they have killed. Grand- 
mother, you know! Unless my medicine works 
I shall leave my bones over there—” a sweep 
of his arm indicated the rugged mountain 
range stretching away from the camp, beyond 
which was the land of the enemy—the Crows. 

The grandmother knew. She had been both 
grandmother and mother to him since he was 
an orphaned infant. She knew he had grown 
up with scarce a grudging welcome in the 
village. He was half Cree. Indians like to 
keep their strain pure. Full bloods of the tribe 
had watched jealously. Hindered and jostled 
him aside on every occasion but it was timidity 
more than anything else and the desire to be 
with his grandmother kept him where he was 
and from making anything like an earnest 
effort at competition with them in their games 
and on the hunt. Although there were times 
he felt he could excell any one of the best of 
them. : 

The, grandmother heard his words and 
watched him gather his weapons together in 
silence. Then walked away. He was about to 
depart when she returned and held out a small 
bundle: 

“Take this,” she told him, placing the 
bundle in his hands. Then she turned and 
walked away among the lodges. 

The young man took his leave‘ without 
glancing back, or to right or left until well up 
the slope, when he halted. Turned and 
glanced below with a look of longing. Clus- 
tered in a half-circle along the banks of the 
stream were the lodges of his people and all he 
loved. He watched the children at play; the 
smoke curling up from the lodges; the shaggy 
ponies grazing, and listened to the barking of 
the camp dogs. Then striking his breast with 
his clinched fists he picked up his quiver of 
arrows and his bow, swung them across his 
shoulder and again resumed his way. 

In the quiver were six arrows. Three hunt- 
ing arrows and three war arrows. 


HE rest of the day he traveled, stoppinz 
but once, at noon, to drink from a brook 
and to eat a small portion of the dried meat 
which was in the small bundle his grandmother 
had given him. The night was spent curled 
up beside a small fire which was kept burning 
by adding a pine knot now and then from the 
pile he had gathered from the abundant supply 
scattered around. Two more days of steady 
traveling and he would be in the land of the 
Crows. Providing his medicine did not put 
him in the way of attaining that which he 
sought before. 

The third day and he knew by signs around 
him he was now in the region where the grizzly 
bear had its haunts. He knew where to strike 
a trail. In a sand flat and portion of rotten 
rock he found it. The largest he had ever seen. 





He followed. The bear, he knew, was making 


By White Eagle 


its way along in a leisurely way, investigating 
with nose and paw as it went for the dainties 
pleasing to the bear palate. Down, the trail 
led. To the bank of the stream flowing by at 
the foot of the slope. There the beast had 
stopped to drink. His tracks in the damp sand 
of the bank were plainer and showed up much 
more huge than the ones first seen on the slope 
above. While quenching its thirst the beast 
saw a fish, for the bank twenty feet away was 
yet damp and sprinkled with pebbles splashed 
there when the brute had slapped at the trout 
with a big paw. 

From the stream the trail led back up the 
slope. A fallen pine log had been turned over and 
the ground underneath torn up in a search for 
grubs. From there the trail grew fresher every 
instant and the young man was keenly alert as 
he neared a big boulder some distance ahead. 


EARING the rock he stop- 

ped, listening. He could 
hear the “clankety, clank”’ 
made by the claws of some 
beast as it walked heavily 
along the hard, flinty rock, 
and was not surprised when 
a monster of a grizzly, one of 
the most feared wild animals 
in the mountains, walked 
from around the _ boulder, 
stopped, and stood sniffing 
and glaring at him. 

He trembled as he faced 
the great brute and fitted one 
of the hunting arrows to his 
bow, but in an instant his 
nerves were as steady as steel. 
This was his chance. He was 
alone. No eager, jealous, 
crowd of young bloods along 
to jostle him aside. He 
dropped to one knee as he 
pulled the string of his bow 
until the head of the arrow 
rested on his finger at the notch. Not even 
the greatest of the Blackfoot hunters could 
boast truthfully of having killed a grizzly bear 
with arrows. 

He let fly the arrow and the bear charged. 
The arrow buried itself in the thick neck of the 
grizzly, which gave vent to a ferocious growl 
as it bit and clawed at the stinging wound in 
the neck. The young man fitted a second 
arrow, fell and rolled to one side as he did so 
to avoid the grizzly which rushed forward with 
an agility that was astonishing in a beast of so 
great a bulk and was almost upon him when 
he let fly his arrow into the wide open mouth. 
The bear coughed and clawed at the burning 
little barb buried deep down the throat and the 
third and last of the hunting arrows was 
fitted and let fly, burying itself up to the 
feathers between the shaggy ribs. Quickly 
then, in success‘on, was fitted and sped 
the three war arrows but they only glanced 
off and fell, clattering harmlessly, among the 
rocks. 

Blood was now dripping from the three 
wounds in the bear and was spattering over 
the rocks, and the beast was frantic with rage 
and pain. Of all bears the grizzly is hardest 
to kill. 

The grizzly rose to his hind legs as he reached 
the young man who had thrown away his now 
useless bow and drawn his knife. The lightning- 
like stroke of the big paw sent the knife 
flying from the uplifted hand away among the 
rocks. The downward rake of the sharp 
claws tore away part of the scalp, leaving it 
hanging over the eyes. The young man fell 
backward as if shot and as the bear rushed 
upon him drew up both legs to protect his 
face. The brute seized a leg in its mouth. 
The young man yet retained hold of his spear 
and he jabbed it with all his strength into the 
foreshoulder of the brute that was crushing 
the bones of his leg. The bear loosed his hold 
to bite at the spear. Then man and bear 
rolled down the slope together. 

The youth’s descent was checked by a 
boulder. He propped himself against it. 
Replaced the torn scalp as best he could. 
Wiped the blood from his eyes, and saw that 
the bear had rolled some distance further 
down before recovering itself and was now 
charging back up with all the power left in it. 
A mad bear never quits and this one was so 
mad the little pig-like eyes glowed like red 
balls of fire. 

The young man placed the butt-end of the 
spear against his breast, holding the point 
straight out in front with his uninjured arm, 
back braced against the boulder. The grizzly 
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been self-supporting since his fifteenth year. 
lecturer and writer. 
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The Blackfoot’s Mission 


closed in with mouth wide open. The young 
man lunged forward with all his strength with 
the spear, the sharp point of which was driven 
deep down thé cavernous throat, into the 
vitals. And the beast, already much weakened 
from the three arrows shot into it, halted 
with a cough. His big bulk quivered, then 
— and rolled down the slope where it lay 
still. 

A smile rippled over the blood-smeared face 
of the youth. His medicine had worked. 
His trip had not been in vain. But it did not 










White Eagle, a Sioux Indian, is mainly self-educated and has 


He has been teacher, 
One of his short stories appears on this page 


No one would know. For he felt 
from the weakness stealing over him he 
must die. But he would go, honored, into 
the Happy Hunting Grounds. Would have 
his place amongst the bravest in the Indian 
heaven for no warrior had yet been able to 
boast of having killed a grizzly alone with 
atrows and a spear. 

Painfully he dragged himself down to the 
bank of the stream where he lay all night, at 
intervals drinking the pure, cold water and 
bathing his wounds. 


matter. 


WHEN the sun was high next day he 
lost consciousness. His mind began to 
wander. 

“Well, now, don’t this beat ye!’”’ remarked 
a bearded white trapper to his pardner on 
discovering the delirious youth that evening, 
and on examining the carcass of the bear. 
“Tf this isn’t ole Two Toes as left his other 
toes in one o’ my traps five years ago. The 
scourge 0’ this region an’ too smart for all- 
white an’ red—as has been after him fer ten 
years an’ kilt by this boy of the Blackfoot 
village down yonder. An’ with arrows an’ a 
spear!’ 

When the youth came to his senses again he 
was back in the village. The claws of the 
grizzly he had slain had been fashioned into a 
necklace by the hands of his grandmother, and 
adorned his neck. The young bloods anxiously 
awaited the time when he would be recovered 
and be leader of their hunting parties. The 
women all wanted to wait on him at once. All 
day old men, mighty hunters, and medicine 
men, were looking in on him and talking 
among themselves. 

Under the skillful ministrations of his 
grandmother and the kindly solicitude of the 
entire village he was soon able to sit up in bed, 
and it was a great day when Medicine Horse, 
head man of the village, accompanied by all 
the noted warriors and hunters, attired in their 
rich ceremonial dress, entered his lodge. He 
knew what was coming. His eyes snapped 
and flashed. His chest swelled. His medicine 
had worked! 

Stepping with reverence to the bedside 
Medicine Horse touched the beaming youth, 
whom no one ever called, lightly, with the 
feathered, painted stick he held in his hand, 
saying as he did so: 

“Your name shall be Big Bear!” 

And just then, Winnona, daughter of 
Medicine Horse, peeped in at the doorway 
and called: 

“Big Bear what you like best cooked for 
dinner?” 
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and evening. Do not allow food around yard 
or kennel between meals. Keep his dishes 
clean. Do not feed two dogs from one dish. 
Do not watch him eat, and do not hurry him. 
Never give a dog candy or sweets. Never 
give potatoes—Irish or sweet—fish and chicken 
bones and skins, eggshells or scraps no dog will 
eat but which dirty up his yard. Keep his 
yard clean. The best things for dogs are meat 
—cooked, but a little raw meat at times does the 
dog good; hominy, dog bread, biscuits, bread, 
gravy, and in short everything you would eat 
yourself with the exception of potatoes and 
sweets. Do not eat dog bread yourself—you 
might grow a tail and bark. The quickest 
way to a dog’s heart is by his stomach and 
eating is one of his greatest joys in life. 
Fourth: Keep him and his things clean. 
Bathe him about twice a month with dog soap 


and warm water. If you brush him down 
every day it will make his skin feel fine. Keep 
a dog suited to where you live. A shepherd 
makes a poor city dog while a fox-terrier most 
surely is not a country dog. As a general rule 
dogs should be kept at home. They learn 
almost all bad habits roaming at large. How- 
ever, he also must have some canine friends to 
use some of his energy on, to play with, and 
to rub off some of his fleas. If a dog is shut 
up he must be*given lots of exercise if he is to 
be in good health. Take your dog with you 
when you go out. It makes him like you more 
and it makes him more self-reliant. Do not 
cultivate the taste for lamb or eggs in a dog. 
You know the penalty for an egg-sucking dog. 
If you put a collar on your dog, just have it 
tight enough that it will not slip over his head. 
Do not use a muzzle at all. 


About a puppy. A pup should not be taken 
away from his home until he is at least two 
months old. When you get him, remember 
he is a poor, homesick little dog. Pet him and 
fuss over him and keep him with you all the 
time you can. 

Smart dogs can learn many tricks if you 
have the time or patience to teach them. A 
dog learns mostly from seeing you do it, by 
the tone of your voice and the actions which 
follow it. Nothing is better to have than a 
good dog. Lots or people have dogs but 
don’t know how to treat them in a way to get 
anything in return. 

All I have written I have learned from 
personal experience. If anyone can add to 
this I would appreciate it very much. I would 
like to hear from all dog-lovers who will write 
to me. 








Beyond the Dog’s Nose 
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“The arms that reached out and took the 
dwarf!” 

“S-s-s-sh!”” warned Giggles. 

The shadow moved about, looking first 
one way, then another, almost after the 
manner of a caged and restless gorilla. And 
the torch sputtered and flared and sputtered, 
waving backward and forward. The three, 
pressed against the floor, were grateful for the 
protecting darkness which a stone block cast 
over them. They did not care to be con- 
fronted with the owner of this monstrous 
shadow. It was easy to picture such a demon 
tearing them limb from limb. 

“The torch!” spoke Curly, as the flaming 
light suddenly floated off across the room. 
“And nobody carrying it!” 

The torch did appear to be traveling about 
without human aid. It was high up, too... 
so that the reflection from it caught the wall 
only halfway down and covered the yawning 
ceiling. All below was darkness, inky dark- 
ness. As the light moved, the horrifying black 
shadow moved with it. Once the shadow 
paused, raised its great arms over its head 
and stared straight toward the spot where the 
boys were hidden, fingers twitching. Giggles 


gripped his rifle; Bing laid hands on a dagger, 
and Curly grasped his hatchet firmly. How 
futile their little preparation to give battle 
actually was! They realized it even then, but 
what else could they do? The shadow man 
was big enough and brutal enough to destroy 
them with one sweeping blow. But, to their 
intense relief, the shadow turned back and 
went groping along the wall as though in 
search of something. 

“T—J—let’s get out of here!” entreated 
Curly, “‘While we’ve got the chance!” 

“You lie still!’”’ commanded Giggles, clutch- 
ing Curly’s arm. 

“Ow . . . ooooo00h! Ow... 
sounded the weird cry. 

“Help! HELP!” shrieked Uncle Eb’s voice. 

Bun-n-n-n-n-n-ng! The dull hammering 
blow again, all these sounds seeming close at 
hand as though they might be taking place in 
the next cavernous room beyond. The noises 
had an instant effect upon the torch which 
wavered and dipped. 

“They’ve found it!” spoke a slight, squeaky 
voice. 

“Umm, mebbe, mebbe not!” came a gruff, 
grunting answer. 


o0000000h!”’ 


Then the huge shadow vanished from the 
wall, simply sinking down out of sight. And 
the torch disappeared once more behind the 
rock barrier, leaving only a faint glow. 

Giggles leaped to his feet, as quietly as 
possible. 

“Hurry! We’ve got to follow them!” he 
commanded, in a low tone. 

“What! Follow that thing?” 

“All right, stay behind if you want to, I’m 
going!” 

And Giggles was gone. 

“Gee, I’d like to see something that bird 
was really scared of,” fretted Bing as he 
brought up the rear with Curly. But Curly 
did not answer. He was too busy keeping his 
teeth from chattering. 

Rounding the rock wall, behind which 
the torch had plunged, the boys came face 
to face with a sight which held them trans- 
fixed. 

A brand of fire held high. 

A tiny figure holding it. 

The tiny figure perched upon the shoulder 
of the owner of the black shadow, who towered 
at least seven feet in the air. 

(To be continued in Boys’ LiFe for September) 

















The Scout World 
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by 110 councils reporting the operation of 
camps during the Christmas holidays. 

13,868 scouts were taught to swim according 
to the report from 438 camps. 

There was an increase in merit-badge awards 
by 45,000 over 1924. 11,224 swimming merit 
badges, and 5,900 life-saving merit badges were 
awarded, an increase of 3,119 and 1,336 re- 
spectively over 1924. 

There are now over eighty-five seascout 
ships in the United States of America. 

Twenty-two gold medals for saving life at 
the risk of the rescuer’s own, and 86 certificates 
for heroism were awarded in 1925 by the 
National Court of Honor. 


Mohawk Indian Village 


OR the seventh season, Boy Scouts will 
exhibit and demonstrate at the Eastern 
States Exposition, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
from September 109th to 26th. Picked scouts 
from ten States will form a model troop, living 
in a camp which will be in every way a training 
camp. These scouts will be the guests of the 
Exposition and will visit the Hippodrome 
spectacles, National Shows and Exhibits be- 
sides taking part in the program themselves. 
There will be displayed a Merit-Badge 
Booth from each State in charge of one or more 
scouts who will demonstrate such things as 


making bows and arrows, leather work, handi- 
craft and other features of vocational guidance. 

A first-class model camp and a reproduction 
of an Indian village will house the scouts and 
their officers. A model camp museum will be 
conducted for the benefit of the scouts and the 
visiting public. Demonstrations, scout con- 
tests and instruction in scout advancement will 
be found on each day’s program. 

In addition the local Springfield scouts will 
conduct a Public Service Bureau for the Fair 
Grounds. 

Registrations are being handled by W. C. 
Wessel of the Department of Camping Na- 
tional Headquarters, N. Y. City. 








The Stones of Beaumont 


(Concluded from page 11) 








Count Robert of Beaumont bowed stiffly to 
both sides of the road when his villagers ap- 
plauded. But Richard Troyan, the Templar, 
kept his eyes straight ahead, turning only to 
Stare at the beggar monks who were making 
such unholy clamor beside the bridge. 

Victor found his legs, and stepped out into the 
roadway, holding up a small, unwashed hand. 
_ “Stop, good Count!” he cried, his voice 
rising shrill above the other noises of the place. 
“T bring word of an enemy!” 

The servants had clubs for just such inter- 
ference. A half dozen fellows rushed around 
their masters, with staffs raised to trounce the 
meddler. ‘ 

_“What says the brat of enemies?” the 
Templar demanded. 


1926 





“Let us ask him!” Robert of Beaumont 
agreed. He called upon his men: “Hold, 
you impudent rascals! Don’t cuff him! I 
will repay each blow with ten on your own 
lazy backs!” 

He reined his mount to one side and removed 
his scarclet cap. 

“What say you of enemies?” he asked, 
wiping the sweat from his face. 

“Good, sir,” began Victor. 

He stammered and could find no other 
words. 

A servant laughed. Robert of Beaumont 
frowned, and thrashed the air with his stock. 

“Quiet!” he bade. “Give the lad time.” 

“This morning,” Victor cried swiftly, “‘we 
were in the forest yonder . . .” 


“What mean you by ‘we’?”’ 
“My friend Jean Dumers, who polishes 


your arms. We were drinking at a brook 
when a horseman . . . a soldier of some 
rank, sir, rode up to us, and asked 


what place this was. And when I told him, 
he said he had been lost from the train 
of the Templar Troyan, and searched for 


MBs 2 

The monkish knight, upon hearing his own 
name, urged his horse forward with a touch of 
spur. He leaned closer, listening. 

“We told him we had seen your guest, my 
Count. We knew that you would not have us 
lie. He went on, then, very angry, with his 
servant riding a mule behind him, and we 
have hurried here to tell you.” 
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Every little boy or girl 5 to 10 years of age may now 
know the joy of riding a real 2-wheel bicycle—five 
years of fun for every youngster. 

Ranger Sidewalk Bikes look and ride like the 
full-sized Rangers—they have coaster brakes, genuine 
leather spring seats, nickeled handlebars with rubber 
grips, and gleaming permanent enamel finish. Gener- 
ous useof ball bearings —y little legs and arms from 
becoming tired. They are light enough to carry up 
stairs or when crossing streets— but eo sturdy they 
never wear out. As easy to ride as a scooter. Separate 


els for boys and girls. 
Veloci: for children 2 to 8 years 
of age. 1 bearing 3 wheelers that never 
wear out. Ask for Playcycle Catalog 
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regular bicycles in larger sizes for the big Ranger 
Bicycle catalog also, 
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\ horseman asked for me?” the Templar 
interrupted. ‘What was he like? A blackish 
fellow, with a face like a wormy nut?” 

“ Aye, and thin as a witch!” Victor declared. 
“He had on plain armor, with no crest or 
shield. And he spoke from the corner of his 
mouth.” 

The Templar reached for the curved short 
sword at his saddle. He pulled his rein, and 
his mount backed, reared, and stamped down 
loudly upon the stones. The crowd had ceased 
its cheering, but kept its mouths open to gape. 
The Count of Beaumont spoke. 

“Not Black Francis? Ye think it may be 
that villain on your heels?” 

“A scar on his left cheek?” the Templar 
asked of Victor. 

“A yellow one, sir.” 

“T put it there. Only one squire, you say? 
Nay,” he addressed the Count, “Francis 
never rides alone! He will have a hundred 
churls from Aquitaine somewhere at his back. 
I guessed when I passed their lands that they 
might have wind of us. How long, lad, since 
you saw him?” 

“Less than an hour.” 

The Count of Beaumont was biting the 
ends of his braided beard. 

“IT know not Francis, but it is said he is 
friendly with...” he did not finish, but 
waved a gauntlet toward the south. 

“Guy de Montpard?” asked the churchman. 

“None other!” 

“Then we best prepare!’’ Richard Troyan 
exclaimed. “There will be no feast to set 
off this hunt!” 

They spurred forward their horses. Dust 
flew into the villagers’ open mouths as the 
procession rattled over the bridge. Victor 
Cabourg fled their eager questions. As he 
escaped down the street he saw his own father, 
come to the door of his bakeshop with flour 
on his hands. On the hill Jean Dumers was 
waiting. 

“Then he was an enemy!” Jean exclaimed 
when Victor had told him all that he had 
heard. 

“Of our good Count! And a friend of 
Montpard. There will be trouble, Jean! 
Look ...” he pointed across the valley. 
“They are lifting the drawbridge, there are 
men on the walls.” 

“Yes ... but... hold! The Count is 
not inside the walls! Look, below the castle? 
There is the Count, and the Templar with the 
red robe! See, they are making their stand 
outside the gates... protecting the 
town...” 

“Tf we e only had arms! 

“We have our castle,” Jean put in. 

The heap of rocks arose beside them, with 
soft mud still oozing from the seams. Victor 
saw it with a glum face. 

“T have a bow and afrows in my father’s 
workshop,” Jean cried eagerly, “but the bow 
_ String is broken... . the Count’s 


”” 


They ducked into the low door and crawled 
up to the top of the rock heap. Victor, by 
his longer legs, was there first, and he lay down 
upon the stones and dripping clay, careless of 
the mud upon his ragged shirt. Riders were 
visible now in the lead. There were a hundred, 
maybe two. 

“The mounted men come first,” Victor 
whispered. “They make a high, thin cloud 
of dust. Those are foot soldiers behind them, 
the low, thick cloud. I know. How? It is 
always that way. I have watched the Count’s 
men when they march out. Horses, the cloud 
rises high. Men on foot, it clings close to the 
ground.” 

Jean prodded his arm. 

“That is Guy de Montpard at the head,” 
he cried excitedly. “I make out his black 
pennant from here! Vic, as I breathe, the 
sour-faced fellow rides next him, there on his 
left!” 

“From the gait of his horse—aye, you are 
right, Jean! And that other, the fellow with 
the mule, just behind him. See, they have 
stopped!” 

Victor panted and clutched the fresh wall. 
The wet clay gave under his weight. A stone 
rolled out of place and he fell back to the damp 
earth of his castle floor. The invading sol- 
diery had swung out into a circle when the 
two boys ran again to the open and flung 
themselves down on the edge of the hill. 
Fifty horsemen, their lances at rest, casques 
upon their heads, waited impatiently in the 
pastures south of town. There seemed a 
legion of foot soldiers, moving slowly, bringing 
up the rear. They broke into small groups, 
which the boys knew to be archers and spear- 
men and javelin throwers. Horses reared, 
pawed the turf, and were anxious to move. 

“Look, the Count of Beaumont!” Victor 
cried. “He is crossing the bridge!” 

“And the Templar?” 

“The Templar right behind him. Truth, 
he is a big knight, Jean. But where are ali 


our men?” 
“They defend the castle!” 
“But Montpard has an army... the 


Count has only a few . . .” 

“Few, but they have pluck!” 

“Pluck!” Victor agreed. ‘None better in 
all Normandy, nor in England nor Flanders!” 

The Count of Beaumont stirred up cou- 
rageous echoes as he rode through the streets 
of his town, moving slowly toward the south 
with a score of knights and a handful of archers 
at his back. Troyan the Templar still clung 
to his red robe, but his sword was free of its 
silver case and the sun beat sharp on its two- 
edged blade. An iron headpiece covered his 
red cap; the Count, too, wore casque and vizor. 

The men of Beaumont reached the edge of 
the village and trotted their horses out upon the 
quintain field. A noisy bellow lifted from the 
strutting company behind Guy de Montpard. 


Shouts answered it from the men of Beau- 
mont and a flat echo from the castle walls. 

The Count of Beaumont put spur to his 
mount. The Templar slapped the flank of 
his own horse, and the pair galloped across the 
quintain field. Now they were directly below 
the boys, and the dust from their horses hoofs 
lifted in a cloud that choked Jean’s throat. 
He coughed, spitting out grit. 

“Tt’s lucky for our good men that we are 
not the enemy, Jean,” Victor whispered; “see, 
from here I could throw gravel down upon them. 
With spears and arrows... 

The Count of Beaumont reined in his mount 
and put a silver whistle to his lips. He blew 
one note. The knights spread out behind him, 
pikes at guard, their horses trampling the turf 
and dust. The Templar waved his sword, 
slashing the wind as if testing his wrist. 

“Black Francis is charging,” Victor cried, 
rising to his knees; “aye, and Montpard, too! 
See, Jean, the archers, they are bending their 
bows! Look, quick . . . our Count and the 
Templar, riding to meet them. They are 
fighting, fighting! See, the swords every- 
where .. . 

Victor thrashed his arm. It hit Jean in the 
back, and as he rolled over, grunting, his eyes 
still fixed on the battle below, he dislodged 
a stone, and it bumped down the hillside, 
taking a dozen small ones with it. 

“By the towers of Beaumont, they are driv- 
ing us back!” he cried, righting himself. 
“That is Black Francis, pushing ahead there. 
It is our Count turning! Hold! Vic, Vic, 
he has lost his sword! No... not lost! It 
is broken. He still holds the haft in his fist! 

“The Templar has fallen . . . now he is 
climbing back! Saints spare them! The 
archers! See the arrows, like birds! Another 
of our men down!” 

Jean crawled closer to the edge. The earth 
gave way under his elbows and he slid, hands 
first, a yard down the cliff. Victor dragged 
him up by his feet. 

“Will you watch what you’re doing?” he 
cried. ‘I have no time to be nurse for you. 
Our men are dropping back! The Count still 
is fighting . he spilled that fat fellow! 
Another is charging. . 

“‘ Aye, and another, there on his right! He 
must turn! His footmen are running! The 
Templar is wounded, mark how he slumps in 
his saddle!” 

A frightened wail went up from the soldiery 
of Beaumont. They fled like rabbits toward 
their native town, with panic in their legs. 
Archers dropped their arrows; spearmen cast 
aside their pikes; even the knights of the house- 
hold, fighting bravely still, retreated in dismay 
to the first huts of the village. 

“Victor!” Jean was crying. 
had arrows!” 

“Aye! If!” 

Richard the Templar wheeled his horse, 


“Tf we only 
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retreating twenty paces, then turning once 


more for a charge. So close under the boys 
he passed that they must stick their heads over 
the edge of the cliff to see him turn. Jean was 
shouting, his small voice carried away in the 
greater sounds of battle below. 

The forces of Guy de Montpard and Black 
Francis charged ahead, cheering defiantly, 
driving into the split ranks of Beaumont’s 
men. They pushed forward at the foot of the 
hill now. Bracing his feet, Victor peered over 
the edge, looking down upon long lines of 
enemy plumes, his ears breaking with the bois- 
terous cry of Troyan’s enemies. 

“We are lost! Our men can not stand!” 
Jean was weeping. “Oh, for my bow and 
arrow! If only I had a weapon... from 
this hilltop even two of us might . . . 

“Hold!” Victor silenced him. He sud- 
denly had the air of a Duke, this candlemaker’s 
son. He leaped to his feet, and jerked Jean 
Dumers up after him. 

“Help me!” he commanded. “T’ll teach the 
swine to slaughter Beaumont’s men and tramp 
my mother’s garden!” 

A boulder large as Cyclops’ head struck in 
the ground behind him. He pushed against 
it. Jean helping, it would not budge. They 
tried again, fiercely; then abandoned it for 
another. A smaller rock rolled loose, with 
two boys swelling their arms against it. They 
pushed it to the edge of the hill, tipped it over, 
and stood back, panting, while it crashed down 
the slope. 

It did no mischief at all in the field below. 

Victor raged, and tried another. His aim 
was wicked this time. Among Montpard’s 
knights, a black horse squealed, fell on one 
foreleg, squealed again, and spilled its rider. 

Loose rocks were scarce on the hilltop. 
Victor leaped to the half-finished wall of the 
play castle and gripped a hardhead. It was 
still wet with clay as he held it in both arms 
a moment, squinting one eye to take aim. 
Then out it shot, pitched down the hill, pick- 
ing up loose gravel, stirring other stones, 
trailing sticks after it. 

Jean was up beside him ina breath. Fast as 
two boys could pull them out the wall, stones 
that would break a man’s head hurtled down 
the hillside. 

“Heave it so, Jean... So!” the baker’s 
son was shouting. “It knocked that fellow’s 
spear. He knows not what hit him .. . an- 
other, Jean, another!” 

Stones charged like an avalanche. 

“Faster, Jean!” 

“You, Victor, faster!” 

“They drop back .. .” 

“Like witches were after them!” 

“As the earth is flat, there’s Sourface. 
Take this one, fellow .. .” 

“The good Count is charging!” Jean 
screamed, dropping a stone. “He has a new 
sword! The archers are coming back!” 


HERE was wild talk about 





archers gave it to me. The 
bow is not very staunch.” He 
paused, popping his eyes. “ Vic- 
tor, are you laughing at me?” 

The son of the baker made | 
a grimace. 

“Don't be a child!” he chal- || 
lenged. “You waste breath 
talking of a bow with a broken 
string. My mother’s baby has 
more sense than that! A bow 
with a broken string! This is 
no play. Look!” He ran 
toward the edge of the cliff. 
“The Count and his men are 
taking up their places on the 
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There was silence in the one 
street of the village now, doors 
were barred and windows shut- 
tered. Even the dogs had taken 
to cover. The town smith, 
whose forge stood in the open, 
had covered his coals with 
ashes. Beaumont might be 
dead, save for smoke from the 
baker’s chimney. Cabourg, 
senior, could not spoil his bread! 

Young Victor was more cau- 
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the hearth in the village inn 
that night, where the archers 
told of the rout of Montpard. 

“And the hillside broke 
away,” one fat fellow explained, 
“showering down on them, 
spitting stones at their faces!” 

“Hillside?” a yellow-haired 
lancer objected. “It was the 
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his veins?” 

Two days later at sun-up 
when Richard Troyan jogged 
away to England and other 





tious on the hilltop opposite 
the Count of Beaumont’s castle. 
He poked his head around a 
half-buried stone and cried out 
wildly to Jean. A column of 
dust floated in the sunlight on 
the road to the south. 

“Ho, they come!” 

“We best get inside our 
fort,” Jean urged. “They may 
have scouts riding in advance. 
If we show our heads they will | 
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put steel arrows in our eyes! =a 


possessions, and also Mexico and Cuba. 
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“We ruined our fort,”’ Jean 
Dumers said abruptly when 
they passed the foot of the 
“What kind of castle is 
that, after working half a sum- 
mer on it?” 

Victor Cabourg chewed ona 
stick of his father’s bread. 

“Fort?” he asked. “What 
| is a fort when we journey with 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








To every scout there comes a time 
when the great town wearies him. 
There come visions of far rolling hills, 
of tall forests and cool swift-flowing 
streams. He yearns for the thrill of 
the outdoors. 


He knows how to outfit, how to 
wield the axe and make proper fires; 
how to travel without losing his course, 
how to manage a boat or canoe. 


He is truly a woodsman and the new 
Boy Scout Lumberjack Shirt was made 
expressly for him. 


The new Boy Scout Lumberjack 
Shirt, sturdily constructed of strong 
durable material is very appropriate for 
all kinds of activities whether it be in 
warm or cool weather. 


The material is iron-hearted 22-24 oz. 
all wool, with a double knitted snug 


The New Boy Scout 


LUMBERJACK $4.95 SHIRT 


EACH 


fitting elastic bottom in colors similar to 
the Jacket itself. The big comfortable 
collar is worn open at the neck “V” 
style or turned up against the storm. 
Adjustable cuffs protect the arms in 
rough going. Each Shirt has two 
pockets with button down flaps. 


It is the real thing and fits in with a 
real scout’s activity and a woodsman’s 
atmosphere. 

Boys’ sizes—12 to 18 years 
$4.95 


In two distinctive patterns, 


Gray, Blue and Green Plaid 
Gray, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 


For men—in same patterns 
$5.50 
Order by collar size. 


Be sure you get the real 
New Boy Scout Lumberjack 
Shirt. Avoid imitations. 
The real Boy Scout Lumber- 
jack Shirt has this label 
sewed inside the colar. It is 
there for your protection. 
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Start your j 
school days ' 
right 


Here’s a tip, fellows. You can 
improve your handwriting if you use 
a good pen. At school lots of boys are 
smart enough, but their handwriting looks like a 
Chinese puzzle. Regardless of how well you can write, 
you'll find a Postal Pen wonderful for helping you tura 
in neat, clean work. It never blots or blurs. And it 
cannot run unexpectedly dry just when you need it most. 


The Pen That Says “Fill Me Up!” When Empty 


The POSTAL RESERVOIR PEN (named POSTAL because it is 
sold by mail only) is distinctive in design and contains features which 
are not found in any other pen. It is transparent, so you can always see when it needs 
filling. It is self-filling—employs an entirely new method, the easiest ever devised. 
Holds 3 to 4 times more ink than any other self-filling pen. Manufactured from same 
materials as used in highest priced pens. Never before have so many improvements 
and refinements been combined in a single, handsome, smooth-writing, never-clogging 
pen that you will be proud to own and delighted to use. 
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~ it without injuring it. A wonderful pen for 
41 Park Row ® COUPON red-blooded boys. 
a ey x TODAY It’s the Smoothest Writing Pen you Ever 
_ aq Saw—Big, Solid 14-Karat gold point, tipped 
Please send me one with the finest iridium. 
Postal Reservoir Pen, . It is Self-filling—The easiest of all pens to fill. 
and five special Premium s It Holds 3 to4 Times More Ink than Any 
Postcards which I may give ®& Other Self-filling Pen—Fill it once a month 
away or dispose of at soceachh & —and get real “writing mileage. 


And Remember—The materials and work- 


I will pay postman $2.50 upon manship are guaranteed to be equal or 


receipt of the pen. If after 5 days’ superior to those found in any other pen, 
use I desire to return the Postal Pen, a whether sold at $7.00, $8.75 or more. 
you agree to refund purchase price. \1 
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Thousands of 


~ SCOUTS 


—are now using these marvelous 
new pens. And we offered to buy 
them back at full price if those 
who mailed the coupon didn’t 
agree that the Postal was the best 
pen they ever used at any price! 


We Repeat that Offer! 


You can try the Postal Pen 5 days before you decide to 
keep it. Find out for yourself how much more convenient 
it is to carry a fountain pen that warns you before it 
runs dry. And that holds 3 to 4 times more ink than others. 
Did you ever hear of a fairer, squarer offer? 
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Every Scout Needs a Postal Pen 

Think of owning a big, he-man pen that holds 4 times 
more ink than other self-filling pens; a pen that is actually 
transparent and unbreakable; a pen that always writes 
and never scratches or sputters; a pen that is equal or 
superior in quality and workmanship to any other regardless 
of price. That’s the Postal Pen—and it costs only $2.50. 


Why the Postal Pen Costs 


The Postal Pen is manufactured by experts experienced 
in making high-priced pens. At $8.75 it would be a bargain. 
But by eliminating all salesmen, dealers, distributors and 
heavy advertising costs we can sell you this remarkable 
pen at the amazing price of $2.50. Buy direct from the 
manufacturer and save at least $6.25 on this big, fine pen! 

Of course, it is impossible to sell the Postal through the 
stores at this ridiculously low price. Their profit alone on a 
$7 or $8.75 pen in a class with the Postal is more than you 
actually pay for the Postal Reservoir Pen. And remember 
we don’t ask you to buy the Postal Pen until you have 
actually used it. Don’t even try to judge what a remarkably 
fine pen it is until you use it. Simply mail the coupon and 
see for yourself what a wonderful pen it is. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Merely mail the coupon below. It entitles you to a Postal 
Pen ‘‘on approval.’”? Weneed no salesmen. When your pen 
arrives, deposit $2.50 with the postman. If after 5 days’ 
hard use you do not agree that the Postal is the best pen you 
ever saw, return it and your $2.50 will be promptly refunded. 


FREE with your Postal Pen 
you get five postcards each worth 50c on the purchase price 
of another Postal Pen. Sell these premium postcards for 
50c each and earn back the full price of your pen or dispose 
of them any way you wish—Whatever You Make On Them 
Is Yours to Keep. But mail the coupon NOW. (State 
whether you want men’s or women’s model.) 
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POSTAL PEN CO., Inc., Desk 84, 41 Park Row, New York City 











